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published, but with important variations, under the 

title of “A Seasonable Argument.” It was also 
printed under the title of “A List of the Principal Labourers 
in the Design of Popery.” No copy of either of these two 
publications is known. The British Museum has two manu- 
script copies, one being in the undoubted handwriting of 
Andrew Marvell. The Government offered 450 for the 
discovery of the author, but without success. In 1827 Sir 
Harris Nicholas edited the “ Flagellum ;” but very few copies 
having been printed, it has become exceedingly scarce. It 
has, therefore, been thought advisable to reprint the Preface 
which that learned editor prefixed to his work. It is hoped 
that the Notes appended may be found useful in clearing up 
any doubts as to the personal identity of the individuals 


referred to. 
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PREFACE 


TO SIR HARRIS NICHOLAS EDI TIORNVOR ea 


ES=HE following pages present a singular specimen of 
ee Dae) that party virulence for which the reign of Charles 

485! JT. was so distinguished; but, after making a proper 
allowance for political prejudices in the writer, the descriptions 
which he gives of some of the leading persons of the times 
are no less curious than valuable. 

In this tract, 178 members of the Parliament summoned 
immediately after the Restoration, and which existed from 
1661 to 1678, are named; accompanied by observations 
illustrative of their respective characters, or explanatory of 
the motives which induced them to become the mere instru- 
ments of the Crown in the exercise of their senatorial duties. 
These notices bear undoubted evidence of the sagacity and 
extensive information of their author, and are remarkable for 
their laconic, but cutting severity. To what degree they 
may be deemed worthy of credit, it is impossible to decide, 
for the imputed crimes are of that secret and personal nature, 
as to render it unlikely that proof of their having occurred 
can now be adduced; whilst many of the parties, however 
mischievous in their day, were far too insignificant to have 
received the attention of historians. The manners of the 
period, however, afford strong grounds for believing in the 
total absence of moral worth with which so many of these 
individuals are charged; and it must be confessed that the 
idea generally entertained of the most eminent among them 
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is strictly consistent with what is said of them in these sheets. 
Another material circumstance in support of the veracity of 
the statements, is the correctness of the account of the situa- 
tions held by the different persons mentioned, while it is 
certain that the whole of them sat in Parliament between the 
years 1661 and 1672. Still, however, it is not in the slightest 
degree contended that all which is stated is to be implicitly 
relied upon. Much must undoubtedly be allowed for the 
animus with which the portraits were sketched ; but though 
they were probably caricatures, it is to be remembered that 
caricatures are often faithful likenesses. It would be as 
difficult to discover by whom, as upon what occasion, this 
bitter article was drawn up; but, from the remark respecting 
Sir Charles Sidly, that he had “promised the king to be 
absent,” it seems that it was the list: of such members as 
would support the Court against a motion about to be 
brought forward inimical to its wishes. Instead of futile 
speculations, these points are left to the discernment of the 
reader, who will be much assisted in his inquiry by the 
following evidence of the time when it was written.’ 

From the notice of the motion respecting Hearth Money, 
the Bill for which passed in 1662; and of the grant of two 
millions and a half, which evidently referred to the supplies 
voted towards the prosecution of the Dutch War in November 
1664, it is certain that it must have been composed after those 
years. Iwo other facts even prove that it was compiled 
between the 23d of May 1671 and the 22d of April 1672; for 
on the former day Sir Edward Turner, who is said to be “ now 
made Lord Chief Baron,” was appointed to that situation; 
and on the latter, Sir Thomas Clifford, who clearly was not a 


1 Since this was written, it has been ascertained that the author was 
undoubtedly Andrew Marvell. He was born at Kingston-upon-Hull; in 
1620, became assistant to Milton; at the Restoration represented King- 
ston in Parliament, and obtained a high character for ability, integrity 
and wit. He died 1678. 
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peer when this writer speaks of him, was created Baron 
Clifford of Chudleigh. The favourite reproachful expressions 
are “ Court Cully,” and that the parties had received “ Snip.” 
A Cully is thus described: “ A man deceived or imposed upon, 
as by sharpers, or a strumpet;” and the verb “to cully,” is 
explained, “to befool; to cheat; to trick; to deceive; to 
impose upon.”! “ Snip,” means “a share; a snack.’’? 

Before concluding the observations upon this singular pro- 
duction, it must be remarked that, from the manner in which 
Cromwell is alluded to, and in which the terms “ Roundhead ” 
and “ Rumper” are used, it does not appear that the writer 
was more attached to the Government of the Protector. than 
to that of the King. He may then perhaps be viewed as the 
stern and uncompromising satirist of those whom he con- 
sidered as knaves or fools; and in that case his motives afford 
some apology for the strong language in which he has 
indulged.? 

As it is stated in the title page, the MS. from which these 
sheets are taken was apparently written at the period to 
which they relate. It is now preserved in the volume marked 
No. 806,* in the Lansdowne Collection in the British Museum, 
and it is presumed has never before been printed. The only 
alterations which have been made are that the orthography 
has been modernized, and the words which are abbreviated in 
the original are given at length. 

If the descendants of those who are here so harshly treated 
should be disposed to censure the publication of their ances- 
tors’ shame, no one will more regret having wounded their 
feelings than the editor; but if personal considerations were 
allowed to restrain the printing of manuscripts relating to 


1 Todd’s Johnston’s Dictionary. 2 Tbid. 

3 The terms “ Roundhead” and “ Rumper” were probably used to 
divert suspicion. 

* Another copy occurs in the additional MS., No. 4106, in the Museum. 

° See Introduction. 
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‘individuals whose characters have long since become a matter 
of history, there would be an end to all historical research, and 
biography would degenerate into servile: panegyric. The 
conduct of sovereigns, both public and private, is scrutinized 
with almost malicious rigour. Upon what grounds, then, | 
should more courtesy be shown to that of their subjects ? 
But some solace will be imparted to those who are so tender 
of the reputation of their forefathers, by the reflection, that in 
so profligate a reign there was, comparatively speaking, but 
little disgrace in their not possessing more virtue than their 
contemporaries. 

Some animadversions may also, perhaps, in this age of 
“family Shakspeares,’ and “family Gibbons,’ be bestowed 
upon the Editor for not having omitted, or at least softened 
down the objectionable expressions which occur in these pages. 
Such an attempt he would deem in another contemptible 
affectation; for an Editor's paramount duty is to give the 
exact words of his author. This Canon of Editorship is at 
least as old as the venerable Chaucer, whose admirable precept 
cannot be too often inculcated upon the “text-menders” of 
our early writers; and which is here cited in explanation of 
the cause that prevented any other alteration being made in 
this tract, than in the orthography and abbreviations :— 


“Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 
He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 
All speke he never so rudely and so large; 
Or elles he moste tellen his tale untrewe, 
Or feinen thinges, or finden wordes newe. 
He may not spare, although he were his brother ; 
He most as wel sayn o word, as an other.” 


Si 


FLAGELLUM PARLIAMENTARIUM. 


BEDFORD. 


Str Hum. Wincu.—Of the Council of Trade of our Plantations, for 
which £500 per annum, with a promise of being Privy 
Councillor. 


BERKS. 


Mr NevIL_.—A Court Cully.? 

Str RicHARD PoOWELL.—Gentleman of the Horse to the Duchess of 
York. | 

SiR RicHARD BRAHAM.—A bankrupt member in pension. 

Str THomaAs Hiccons.—A poor man’s son; married the Earl of 
Bath’s sister. Sent to Saxony with the Garter. 

Sir THomas Dotman.—Flattered with belief of being made Secretary 
of State. 

RICHARD ALDWORTH, Esq.—Secretary to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: hath a place in the Exchequer; and a Commissioner ~ 
in the Prize Office. 

Str Joun Bennetr.—Brother to the Lord Arlington; Postmaster ; 
cheated the poor Indigent Officers; an Excise and Prize 
Officer ; Lieutenant of the Gentlemen Pensioners’ Band ; 
for which he hath a fee of £160 per annum. 


1 Born 1620. In Rebellion took side of Parliament, but gave up his seat on 
establishment of Cromwell’s Protectorate. Died 1694. Published ‘‘ Plato 
Redivivus; or, a Dialogue concerning Government,” and ‘‘ Shuffling, Cutting, and 
Dealing.” 
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BOC ws. 


Sir RicHarpD TEempLre.—Under the lash for his state model of 
Government, which the king got from him. 

Sir WILLIAM SMITH. 

Stk WILLIAM DRAKE.—Son-in-law to Montague, the Queen’s Attorney. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Sir THomas CHICHLEY.'—Master of the Ordnance; Privy Councillor; 
Pensioner. 

Str CHARLES WHEELER.’—A Foot Captain: once flattered with the 
hopes of being Master of the Rolls, now Governor of Nevis: 
Privy Chamber Man. | 

WiLui1AM Lorp ALLINGTON.—A Chatham Collector, and a Court 
Cully laught at by them. 


Core Posh. R: 


THoMas CHOMLEY.—A Court Cully. 


CORNWALL 


Sir JONATHAN TRELAWNY.—A private for-sworne cheate in the Prize 
Office, with the profit of which he bought the place of the 
Comptroller to the Duke of York; of the King’s Privy 
Chamber. 

Sirk JoHN Coryton.—Guilty with Trelawny. Hath a patent for 
Lights. 


1 A descendant of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry V. 
2 Father of Sir George Wheeler, prebendary of Durham, and author of ‘A 
Journey into Greece.” 
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Stir RicHarD Epccoms.—Cullyed to marry the Halcyon bulk break- 
ing Sandwich’s' daughter. 

Sir CHARLES Harporp.—First a poor Solicitor, now His Majesty’s 
Surveyor-General, and a Commissioner for the sale of fee- 
farm rents. 

BERNARD GRENVILLE.?—Eldest, query, brother to the Earl of Bath; 
had £3000 given him to fetch him out of prison. 

SiLtas Titus.—Once a rebel, now Groom of the Bedchamber. 

JoHN ARUNDELL.—Whose father is the Excise Farmer of Cornwall, 
and hath received very great gifts. 

Sir WILLIAM GODOLPHIN.*—Farmer of the Tin Mines and Governor 
Scilly Island. 

SYDNEY GoDOLPHIN.*—-A pimping groom of the Bedchamber. 

Str WILLIAM GODOLPHIN.°—Secretary to the Lord Arlington, resident 
in Spain. 

Str Ropert ATKINS.—Farmer of the Law Tax, the Queen’s Solicitor. 

Joun TRELAWNy.—His Majesty’s Carrier; now and then has a snip 
out of the tax. 

CHARLES TREVANION.—-Indebted to the King £700, being a Re- 
ceiver-general. 

Henry Seymour.—A Groom of the Bedchamber; Comptroller of 
the Customs of London;. Master of the Hamper Office; 
besides has got in Boones, £3000. 


1 Edward Montagu, born 1625. In the battle of Southwold Bay, where he 
commanded in 1672, he rescued his fleet by his bravery, but his ship caught fire ; 
on which he leapt into the sea and was drowned. 


2 Son of Sir Bevil Granville or Grenville, who was killed at the battle of Lans- 
downe in 1643, and great grandson of the Sir Richard Granville who joined Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his expedition to America. The celebrated George Granville, 
Lord Lansdowne, the minister of Queen Anne, was the grandson of Sir Bevil. 
He was born in 1667. . 

3 Father of Sydney Godolphin, 

4 Educated at Oxford; raised to the peerage in 1684; created Earl of Godolphin 
1706; First Lord of the Treasury under Charles II.; retained office, though not as 
first lord, under James II. and William III.; re-appointed first lord in 1690; again 
in 1700; Lord High Treasurer under Anne, but dismissed through Harley’s 
influence in 1710, Died 1712. 

> Brother of Sydney Godolphin. 
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Joun Bircu.'—An old Rumper, who formerly bought nails at Bristol, 
| ‘where they were cheap, and carried them into the West to 
sell at Exeter and other places; but marrying a rich widow, 
got into the House, and is now a Commissioner in all 

Excises, and is one of the Council of Trade. 

MATTHEW WREN.?—Secretary to His Highness, WERE to his 
Father-in-law. 

Lorp Hawty.—A Captain of a Troop of Horse; of the Bedchamber 
to His Highness; Sergeant Buffoon; gtr mnieeionek for Sale 
of the Fee-farm Rents. 

ARTHUR Spry.—A Commissioner of Prizes, and a private pensioner. 

Sir Cyritt Wicu.—A Sixth Clerk, and Brother-in-law to the Lord 
of Bath. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Sir Puitie Howarp.—Captain of the Horse Guards to the Queen. 
CHRISTOPHER MusGRAVE.—A Captain of Foot, and of the Wardrobe. 


DEVON. 


Sir JAMES SMitH.—Major of the King’s Company, and Farmer of 
the Excise of Devon. | 

Sir THoMas C1LiFFoRD.—The Grandson of a poor Devonshire Vicar ; 
Treasurer of the Household; one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. Bribe-Master-General. 

Sir GILBERT TaLpot.—The King’s Jeweller. A great cheat at 
bowls and cards; not born to a shilling. 

Sir Joun Nortucotrr.—An old Roundhead; now the Lord of Bath’s 
Cully. 

Sir NicHoLtas STANNING.—Cup-bearer to the Queen, and Son-in- 
law to Sir George Carteret. 


* Grandfather of the author of ‘‘’ The History of the Royal Society.” 


* Son of Bishop Wren, of Ely, who died in 1667. 
II 
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SiR CourTENEY PooLe.—The first Mover for Chimney Money, for 
which he had the Court thanks, but no snip. 

PETER PRIDEAUX.—-A secret pensioner of £200 per annum, and his 
daily food. 

W. Harsorp.—Under Surveyor, and a Court contriver to cheat the 
King of his lands, and Commissioner for the sale of Fee- 
farm Rents. 

Str JoHN Maynarp.'—The King’s Sergeant, for which and his 
pardon he paid 4 10,000. 

Henry Forp.—So much in debt, he cannot help his taking his 
Bribe, and promise of employment. 


DORSET. 


SIR JOHN SHAw.—First a Vintner’s poor boy, afterwards a Customer 
that cheated the nation of £100,000. 

Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL.—A pimp to his own daughter; one of the 
Green Cloth, and Commissioner for Irish Claims. 

BULLEN RreymeEs.—An Officer in the Ward-robe; a Commissioner 
in the Prizes; a Furnisher of Stores for the Navy, besides 
great Boones. 

ANTHONY ASHLEY.—Son to the Lord that looks on both sides, and 
one wry who is the great Bribe-taker, and has got and 


cheated £150,000. 


ESSEX. 


Sir Harp. GRIMSTON.?—Master of the Rolls. 


1 Born at Tavistock, Devonshire, in 1602, he was one of the prosecutors of 
Stafford and Laud, but afterwards opposed the measures of Cromwell, for which 
he was sent to the Tower; he was knighted after the Restoration; was one of the 
Commissioners. of the Great Seal in 1689, and died in 1690. 


? Sir Harbottle Grimstone born 1594; became Recorder of Colchester, for 
which place he was returned to Parliament in 1640; he was one of the Commis- 
sioners that waited on Charles II, at Breda; died in 1683. 
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SiR RICHARD WISEMAN.! 

THomas Kinc.—A poor beggarly fellow, who sold his voice to the 
Treasurer for £50 Bribe. 

SiR CapeELL Luckin.—Son-in-law to the Master of the Rolls. 


GLOUCESTER. 


Sir Bayn THRoGMorRTON.—Who -has £300 per annum in land 
given him. 

Sirk Epwarp Massy.—A command in Ireland, and £1000 per 
annum there. 


HEREFORD. 


THomAS Price.—A debtor to the King, £41500. 

RoGER VAUGHAN.—A pitiful pimping Bedchamber-man to’ His 
_ Highness, and Captain of a Foot Company. 

SIR JOHN BARNABY. 


HERTFORD. 


SAMUEL GRIMSTON.—A silly Son to the Master of the Rolls, and 
Son-in-law to the Attorney-General. 

SiR EpwaRD TURNER.—Who for a secret service had lately a Bribe 
of £4000, as in the Exchequer may be seen, and about 
£2000 before; now made Lord Chief Baron. 

THomas Lorp FansHaw.—A pensioner, and much in debt. 


HUNTINGDON. 


Viscount LorpD Manpevitt.—A Bedchamber pimp; has great 
Boones that way. 
Major WALDEN.—Indebted to the King. 


' He was made a baronet by Charles the First, and is an ancestor of the late 
Cardinal Wiseman. 
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K EN T. 


Sir THomas Preyron.—A grant in the Coal Farm, with 42000 to 
him, and a Prize Commissioner. 
SIR FRANCIS CLERKE.—A cheating Commissioner of the Prize 
_ Office, and gave £600 to be made one. : 
THOMAS HERLACKENDON.—A debtor to the King. 


LANCASTER. 


RICHARD KERrsy.— Debtor to the King, £1500; Governor of Liver- 
pool, and Captain of a Foot Company. 

Joun Otrway.—Belonging to the Duchy Court. 

THomas Lorp Grrce.—A Secret Court Pensioner for his vote. 

CHARLES, EARL oF ANCRAM.—A poor Scot, therefore a K. 

SIR JoHN Heatu.—Attorney to the Duchy. 

Str WILLIAM BUCKNELL.—Once a poor Factor to buy malt for the 
Brewers, now a Farmer of the Revenues of England and 
Ireland, on the account of the Duchess of Cleveland, who 
goes snip with him, to whom he has given £ 20,000. 


LEICESTER. 


GEORGE Faunt.-—Treasurer for the Subsidy Tax for Leicestershire. 


Dol N.C Ow Ne 


Str Ropert Carr.—Married first his Mother’s maid, to whom he 
gave £1000 that she should not claim him, because he 
‘ was married to Secretary Bennett’s sister. He had a list of 
his debts given into Bribe-master Clifiord’s hands, who has 
has already paid off £7000 of them. 
JeRvas Hotiis.—A pensioner at Court, and two places there. 


14 
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Sir Fretzvitt Hoiuis.—A promise to be Rear-Admiral the next 
fleet, and £500 per annum pension. From the Revenue 
Farmers, lately 43000 in money. 

W. Montacure.—The Queen’s Attorney. 

PEREGRINE BERTIE.—A Cornet in the King’s Guards. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Sir Puittip Warwick.—A poor Parson’s son; then a Singing Boy at 
Westminster ; afterwards Secretary to the Treasury, where 
he got £5000; now Clerk of the Signet. 


NORFOLK. 


THoMAS LoRD RICHARDSON. 

Sir W. Doyviry.—Who cheated the Dutch prisoners in their allow- 
ance above £7000, by which some thousands of them were 
starved ; Commissioner of the Prizes ; now of Foreign and 
Excise; one of the Tellers in the Exchequer. 

Str Ropert Howarp.—The Queen’s Councillor, and Master of 
Chancery. 

Sir ALLEN ApsLey.—Treasurer to his Highness; Master to the 
King; and has had £40,000 in other things ; not worth a 
penny before. 

JosEpH WILLIAMson.—Formerly a poor Servitor ; was Secretary to 
the Lord Arlington; receiver and writer of the King’s 
private letters. 

Sirk Ropert Paston.—Had the imposition of Deals coming to 
Yarmouth, for moving for £2,500,000. Tis worth to him 
#3000 per annum. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Henry, EARL oF OGLE.—Of the King’s Bedchamber, and Ae of 
Sheerwood Forest. 


t5 
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Sir JOHN Mariey.—Formerly Governor of Newcastle, which he 
betrayed to Cromwell for 41000; he is now Governor of it 
again, and pardoned his former treachery, that his vote 
might follow the Bribe-Master-General ; and very poor. 

Sir GEORGE Downinc.—Formerly OKey’s little Chaplain ; a great 
promoter of the Dutch war; a Teller in the Exchequer; of 
the Council of Trade; and Secretary to the Treasurers. 
He keeps six whores in pay, and yet has got £ 40,000. 

DANIEL COLLINGWoop.—An Officer in the Guards. 

Epwarp Grey.—First Captain under Colonel Russel in the King’s 
regiment. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Sir Francis LEAKE.—Governor of the Block House at Gravesend. 

Sir EpwarpD DEERING.—Chosen by letter of recommendation, 
through the Duke of Newcastle’s interest. Formerly a 
Commissioner for the Claims in Ireland. 


OXON. 


LAURENCE Hipr.—Master of the Robes. He has given him £1000 
per annum Crown Lands ; is the Chancellor’s Son. 

Str HENEAGE FINCH’.—Attorney-General. 

Str WILLIAM FLEETWOoD.—The King’s Cup Bearer, and a Ranger in 
Woodstock Park, worth £500 per annum. 


RUTLAND. 
Puitip SHERARD.—An officer in Lord Oxford’s Regiment. 


1 Son of Sir H. Finch, recorder of London, was born in 1621, educated at 
Westminster, from whence he went to Christ Church, Oxford. Charles II. made 
him Solicitor-General and Baronet; he was returned for the University of Oxford 
in 1661; in 1670 he was appointed Attorney-General and soon after Lord Keeper, 
and was made a Peer under the title of Earl of ia Seat he had great oratorial 
powers; he died in 1682. 
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S:AvL: OP. 


RICHARD NEwport.—Son to the Lord Newport, Comptroller of the 
Household. 

SiR JoB CHARLETON.—Chief Justice of Chester, and the King’s 
Sergeant. 

SOMERSET Fox.—A Privy Chamber-man, and a Court Cully. 

Sir THomas LirLETON.—Commissioner of the Navy, worth £ 1500 
per annum. 

GEORGE WILD.—Who is taken into pay under the Bribe-master, and 
has already had £800. 

Ep. Warrinc.—An Excise Officer and Collector of the Hearth- 
money, worth £700 per annum. 


SOMERSET. 


SiR JOHN KNIGHT. 

Str WILLIAM Bassetr.—Exceeding much in debt, and has engaged 
to vote as his father, Seymour, would have him. 

EARL OF ARRAN.—He has £5000 per annum given him in Ireland, 
and a Regiment. 

Lorp Firz-Harpinc.—He has had £2000 per annum given him in 
Ireland; £1500 in England of inheritance. 

Sir EpMunD WinDHAM.—Knight Marshal. His wife nursed the 
King; he has had some old Boones. 

Sir HucH WinpHAmM.—This is his Foster-brother. 

Fr. WinpHAM.—A Querry, a Captain of Horse in the Guards. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


CHARLES, Lorp St JoHn.—Lord Warden of New Forest. A new 
Farmer of the Customs. 
Sir Ropert Hotmes.—A Sea Admiral that got £40,000 at Guinea. 
Governor of the Isle of Wight. 
17 
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SIR GEORGE CARTWRIGHT.—Has been Treasurer of the Navy and of 
Ireland. He is Vice-Chamberlain to the King. MHas 
cheated the King and Nation £300,000. 

SiR Roserr Howarp.—Promised to be one of the Farmers of the 
Revenue, and of his new Excise by the farm-letter to the 
Duchess. A Pensioner. 

ROBERT PHILLIPS.—One of the Bedchamber. 

RoBeRT MiLwarp.—A Commissioner of the Privy Seal, and several 
other places. 

RANDOLL EGEeRToN.—An Officer in the Guards. 


SUFFOLK. 


Sir JoHN Pettus.—A Pensioner. 

SIR ALLEN BRODERICK.—Bribe-broker for his master the Chancellor. 
Surveyor of Ireland. He got £30,000, but in keeping 
whores has spent most again. 

Sir JounN Duncomse.—A Privy Councillor ; once Commissioner of 
the Ordnance, now of the Treasury, and Bapt. May’s 
brother-in-law. 

Sir Ep. PooLey.—Has had £5000 given him. A Commissioner in 
several things, A pimp once to his own sister, who had a 
bastard. 

Joun Bence.—A crony of the Lord St John. A Farmer of Customs. 


SURREY. 


Str ADAM BrowneE.—A Court Cully. 

Sir W. Hrywarp.—A Privy Chamber-man, and Commissioner for 
the Sale of the Ferfarm Rents. 

Sir EpwarpD THURLAND.—His Highness’s Solicitor. 

THomAs DemMaHoy.—A poor Scot who married his Lady, was chosen 
by the Duke of York, who was at his Election. 

THomas Morrice.—A broken Stocking Seller; is promised some 
estate in Ireland; under pay of Bribe-master Clifford, who 
has advanced him £50. 

18 
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SUSSEX. 


Bapt. May.—Keeper of the Privy Purse, and Pimp-General. 

ORLANDO BrRIDGMAN.—Son to the Lord Keeper, whose wife takes 
Bribes, and has engaged her son shall vote with the Court. 

Str THomas Woopcock.—Deputy Governor of Windsor; has a 
compt. Share; has had £10,000 worth of land given him; 
formerly not worth one farthing. 

CHARLES, Lorp BucKHURST.—Who with a good will parted with his 
play wench, and in gratitude is made one of the Bed- 
chamber; has the ground of the wardrobe given him, and 
4£,6000 at three several times. 

RoGER, EARL OF ORRERY.'—Formerly a great rebel, that moved for 
a massacre of all the Cavaliers; now Governor of Munster, 
and has a Regiment there. A Privy-Councillor in both 
Kingdoms. 

Fr. Lorp ANciERS.—Vice Treasurer of Ireland, and a Regiment 
there. 


WARWICK. 


Sir Fr. Compton.—Captain of a Troop of Horse in the Lord 
Oxford’s Regiment. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Str THomas STRICKLAND.—A Commissioner of the Privy Seal. 
Has had several Bribes formerly. 


* Son of Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork. When only seven years old, was created 
Baron Broghill, and was conspicuous for his zeal in the service of the King; but 
after the King was put to death, he transferred his services to Cromwell, by whom 
he was highly appreciated. At the death of Cromwell he aided in bringing back 
Charles II., and was created Earl of Orrery for his services on that occasion. He 
was born in Ireland in 1621; died 1679. 


ve. 
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W debs. 


Henry, Lorp CorNEBURY.—The Chancellor’s son; Chamberlain to 
the Queen. Has had £3000 per annum Crown Lands. 

THoMAS THYNNE.—Culleyed for leave to hunt in New Park. 

Sir STEPHEN Fox.—Once a link boy; then a singing boy at Salisbury; 
then a serving man, and permitting his wife to be common 
beyond the sea; at the Restoration was made Paymaster to 
the Guards, where he has cheated £100,000, and is one of 
the Green Cloth. 

Sir JOHN BIRKENHEAD.—A poor alehouse-keeper’s son; now has the 
Faculty Office, and is one of the Masters of Request. 

EDWARD SEYMOUR.—The Duchess’s convert, who, by agreement, 
lost £1500 at cards to him, and promised if he would vote 
for Taxes for her he should be a rich man. Has had 
several sums given him. 

Henry Baynton.—Has taken of the Bribe-master £4 500. 

PHILLIP Howarp.—Not born to a farthing; of the Bedchamber to 
his Highness; hath the command of a Foot Company. 

Sir JoHN TREVOR.'—Once the great instrument of Cromwell, and 
has got by rebellion £1500 per annum out of Lord Derby’s 
estate. Has been Envoy in France; is now Secretary of 
State. ; 

Henry CLerK.—Hath had a lick at the Bribe-pot. 

WiLt1AM ASHBURNHAM.—Not born to a farthing; now Cofferer. 

THOMAS GREY.—One of the Council of Trade, which is worth £4500 
per annum. 

EDWARD NICHOLAS. 


WORCESTER. 


SAMUEL Sanpys.—At the beginning of the Sessions had £1000 lick 
out of the Bribe-pot; has £15,000 given him in the Excise 
Farm of Devon. 


1 Of ancient Welsh family; born in 1626; entered the service of the King at the 
Restoration, and in 1668 was sent on a diplomatic mission to France, where he 
negotiated the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; the same year he was knighted and 
made Secretary of State, a post which he held till his death, which occurred in 
1672; 
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Henry Coventry.—One of the Bedchamber. 

SAMUEL SANDYS, Junior.—Son to the Colonel. 

Sir JOHN HANMER.—A Privy-Chansberman, much in debt; had 
4,500 given to him to follow his election. 

Sir Henry HERBERT.— Master of the Revells. 


OL OTA S 


Sik THOMAS OsBoRNE.—Treasurer of the Navy; worth 41500 per 
annum. 

Sir JoHN TaLsot.—Captain in the Guards; an Excise Farmer, 
Commissioner of Prizes, and a great cheater therein; one 
of the Monitors in the House of Commons, and Commis- 
sioner of Fee-Farm Rents. 

Dr BARWwELL.—Chancellor to the Bishop of Durham. 

MARMADUKE Darcy.—Has the King’s Chase in Yorkshire, and 
#1000 per annum for twelve Colts every year, and of 
Privy Chamber besides. 

Sir WILLIAM KILLIGREW.—Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen. 

Sir RICHARD MALEVERER.-—Restored to #1200 per annum; High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire ; Privy-Chamberman. 

Sir Rosert Lonc.—Comptroller of the Exchequer; got £50,000 
at least by Queen Mother’s business he managed. 

Sir THomas INGRAM.—Chancellor of the Dutchy. 

Sir SoL. SwALE.—High Sheriff of Yorkshire; preserved by the Court 
for making two forged wills. Sent his sons beyond the sea 
to be Papists. 


Cel NOTUCEK, “PO VR E'S, 


EpwarpD WALLER.’—One of the Commissioners for Plantations; 
worth £500 per annum. 


1 Brother of Edmund Waller, the poet. 
21 
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Sirk DenNy ASHBURNHAM.—One of the Bedchamber; Son-in-law to 
Mr Ashburnham that betrayed the old king, and was turned 
out of the House for taking Bribes, and got by the King 
£80,000. 

Fr. Fincu.—An Excise Commissioner and Farmer likewise. 

SIR JOHN Ropinson.—Lieutenant of the Tower. 

SIR CHARLES SIDLEY.'—Promised the King to be absent. 

Joun Hervey.—A Court Cully, and of the Privy-Chamber. 

GEORGE MontacuE.—The Lord Chamberlain’s brother. 

Epwarp, Lorp HINCHINBROOKE.—Son to the Lord Sandwich. 

JouHn STRODE.—Governor of Dover; concerned for release of twenty- 
one prize ships at Dover. 


WALES. 


EDWARD PRroGERS.—A Bedchamber man; not born to a farthing. 

Sir Epwarp Price.—Master of the King’s Household; pays no 
debts. His son in the Guards; his daughter with the 
Queen. 

Str CHARLES COTTERELL.— Master of the Ceremonies. 


THOMAS .—A Court Cully; entered into the Bribe-master’s 
books. ° 

RoGER Wuitsy.—Knight Harbinger; means honestly, but dares not 
show it. 


SIR FREDERICK HipE.—) Welsh Tud 

RICHARD FLoyD.— Snes IRSErs: 

ANDREW NEwrort.—Esquire of the Body to the King, and brother 
to the Lord Newport. Comptroller of the Household. 


1 See Preface. 
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* More probably Sir Ralph Hobart, who’is the only Master in Chancery of a name at all 


similar, noticed by Beatson between 1660 and 1680. Whitworth only includes one Sir Robert 
Howard in his list of Members of Parliament between 1661 and 1678. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AUL HENTZNER’S “ Itinerarium Germaniae, Galliae, 
Angliae, et Italiae,” was first published at Nuremberg 
in 1612. It is a small 4to, and is of the greatest rarity 

in England: that it was so even in the middle of the last 
century, is proved by Horace Walpole’s statement in his 
Advertisement, that there were only four or five copies then 
in this country. A copy in the Stevens’ sale sold for £3, 10s 
It was reprinted at Breslau in 161 7, 4to; and Nuremberg in 
1618 and 1629, both 8vo—the latter edition being considerably 
- augmented, though not by any means improved. A copy of 
the 1629 edition appears in the Hibbert Catalogue: it sold 
for £3, 1s. The last edition was that of Leipzig, 1661, 8vo. 
Struck with the picture which it presented of the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth, Horace Walpole employed Richard 
Bentley, son of the doctor, to translate that part which relates 
to England. Only two hundred and twenty copies of this 
translation were printed at Strawberry Hill in 1757, 8vo, and 
27 
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it is consequently but rarely that a copy occurs for sale, and 
then it invariably fetches a high price, even when it does not 
happen to contain so important an autograph as that of 
David Garrick, at whose sale, in 1779, it brought £2, 3s.—a 
large price for a book in those days, when Dibdin had not 
yet turned the bibliophiles of England into so many biblio- . 
maniacs. 

In 1797, Jeffrey published an 8vo edition of Bentley’s trans- 
lation, with portraits and views, supplemented with Sir Robert 
Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, which, though very inaccurate, 
soon became scarce and dear. 

Ten years later, in 1807, T. E. Williams printed, at his 
private press, an edition of fifty copies, 4to. 

The author of the Itinerarium, Paul Hentzner, was tutor 
to a young German nobleman, and, with his pupil, visited 
Germany, England, France, and Italy. The circumstances - 
and customs which the author records will be found interest- 
ing to the English antiquarian, whilst even the historian may 
find some crumbs of information worthy of being picked up. 

“The author seems to have had that laborious and indis- 
criminate passion for seezzg which is remarked in his country- 
men; and, as his translator observed, enjoyed as much the 
doubtful head of a more doubtful saint in pickle, as any upon 
the shoulders of the best Grecian statue. Fortunately, so 
memorable a personage as Queen Elizabeth happened to fall 
under his notice. Ten years later, he would have been as 


accurate in painting Anne of Denmark!” 
28 
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With the above quotation from Horace Walpole’s Adver- 
tisement to his edition, we close our Introduction, merely 
observing that if we have passed over the remainder of the 
Advertisement in silence, it is because readers in these days 
would care little for ill-natured remarks on Monsieur de 
Bassompierre’s orthography of English names, with which 
the Earl of Orford thought fit to preface Hentzner’s really 
curious and striking narration. 

Bais, G: 
W. F. F. 
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aye’ ZNER'S» TRAVELS. 


(7 be arrived at RvE, a small Zxg/ish Seaport. Here, as soon as 
we came on shore, we gave in our names to the Notary of 
the place, but not till he had demanded our business; and being 
answered, that we had none but to see Hg/and, we were conducted 
to an inn, where we were very well entertained, as one generally is 
in this country. 

We took post horses for Zondon. It is surprising how swiftly they 
run, their bridles are very light, and their saddles, little more than a 
span over. 

FLIMWELL, a village; here we returned our first horses, and 
mounted fresh ones. 

We passed through TUNBRIDGE, another village. 

CHEPSTED, another village; here for a second time we changed 
horses. 7 

Lonpown, the head and metropolis of Zugland; called by Tacitus, 
Lonpin1uM; by Pfolomey, LONGIDINIUM; by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
LUNDINIUM; by foreigners, LonDRA and LonpRES; is the seat of 
the British Empire, and the chamber of the Zyglish kings. This 
most ancient City is in the county of A/ddlesex, the fruitfullest and 
wholsomest soil in England. It is built upon the River Thames, 
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60 miles from the sea, and was originally founded, as all historians 
agree, dy Brutus, who coming from Greece into /taly, thence into 
Africa, next into France, and last into 4&ritain, chose this situation, 
for the convenience of the river, calling it Zvoja nova, which name 
was afterwards corrupted into Zyizovant. But when Lud, the 
brother of Cassibélan or Cassevelan, who wared against Julius Caesar, 
as he himself mentions, 77d. v. de Bell. Gall. came to the crown, he 
encompassed it with very strong walls, and towers very artfully con- 
structed, and from his own name called it Cazer. Lud, i.e. Lud’s city. 
This name was corrupted into that of Caer/unda, and again in time, 
by change of language, into Zundres. Lud, when he died, was 
buried in this town, near that Gate which is yet called in Welch, Por 
Lud, in Saxon, Ludesgate. 

The famous River THAMES owes part of its stream, as well as of 
its appellation, to the Jszs, rising a little above Winchelcomb, and 
being increased with several rivulets, unites both its waters and its 
name to the Zame, on the other side of Oxford; thence after passing 
by Zondon, and being of the utmost utility, from its greatness and 
navigation, it opens into a vast arm of the sea, from whence the tide, 
according to Gemma Frissius, flows and ebbs to the distance of 80 
miles, twice in twenty-five hours, and according to Polydore Virgil, 
above 60 miles, twice in twenty-four hours. 

This City being very large of itself, has very extensive Suburbs, 
and a Fort called the Zower, of beautiful structure. It is magnifi- 
cently ornamented with public buildings and churches, of which 
there are above 120 Parochial. On the south is a Bridge of stone, 
800 feet in length, of wonderful work; it is supported upon 20 Piers 
of square stone, 60 feet high, and 30 broad, joined by Arches of 
about 20 feet diameter. The whole is covered on each side with 
houses, so disposed as to have the appearance of a continued street, 
not at all of a bridge. 

Upon this is built a Tower, on whose top the heads of such as have 
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been executed for High Treason, are placed upon iron spikes. We 
counted above 30. 

Paulus Jovius, in his description of the most remarkable Towns in 
England, says, all are obscured by Zondon, which, in the opinion of 
many, is Caesar’s city of the Zrinobantes, the capital of all Britain, 
famous for the commerce of many nations; its houses are elegantly 
built, its churches fine, its towns strong, and its riches and abundance 
surprizing. The wealth of the world is wafted to it by the Zhames, 
swelled by the tide and navigable to merchant’s ships through a safe 
and deep channel for 60 miles from its mouth to thecity. Its banks 
are everywhere beautified with fine country seats, woods, and farms; 
below, is the Royal Palace of Greenwich; above, that of Richmond; 
and between both, on the west of Zondon, rise the noble buildings of 
Westminster, most remarkable for the Courts of Justice, the Parlia- 
ment, and S¢ Peter's Church, enriched with the Royal Tombs. At 
the distance of 20 miles from London, is the Castle of Windsor, a 
most delightful retreat of the Kings of Lxgland, as well as famous 
for several of their Tombs, and for the ceremonial of the Order of the 
Garter. ‘This river abounds in swans, swimming in flocks; the sight 
of them and their noise is vastly agreeable to the Fleets that meet 
them in their course. It is joined to the City by a bridge of stone, 
wonderfully built; is never encreased by any rains, rising only with 
the tide, and is everywhere spread with nets for the taking of salmon 
and shad. ‘Thus far Paulus Jovius. 

Polydore Virgil affirms, that Zondon has continued to be a royal 
city, and the capital of the kingdom, crowded with its own inhabi- 
tants and foreigners, abounding in riches, and famous for its great 
trade, from the time of King Archeninus, or Erchenvinus. Here the 
Kings are crowned, and solemnly inaugurated, and the Council of the 
nation or Parliament is held. The Government of the City is lodged 
by ancient grant of the Kings of A&ritazn, in twenty-four Aldermen, 
that is seniors. These annually elect out of their own body a Mayor, 
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and two Sheriffs, who determine causes according to municipal laws. 
It has always had, as indeed Arztaim in general, a great number of 
men of learning, much distinguished for their writings. The walls 
are pierced with six gates, which, as they were rebuilt, acquired new 
names. ‘Two look eastward : 

(x) LupcarteE, the oldest, so called from King Zud, whose name is 
yet to be seen, cut into the stone over the arch on one side; though 
others imagine it rather to have been Fludgate, from a stream over 
which it stands, like the Porta Fluentana at Rome. It has been 
lately repaired by Queen Lizzabeth, whose statue is placed on the 
opposite side; and 

(2) NeEwcatE, the best edifice of any: so called from being newly 
built, whereas before it was named Chamberlain Gate. It is the 
public Prison. 

On the north are four: 

(1) ALDERSGATE, as some think, from Alder Trees; as others, 
from Aldricius, a Saxon. 

(2) CRIPLEGATE, from an Hospital for the lame. 

(3) Mooreate, from a neighbouring morass, now converted into 
a field, first opened by *Francetius the Mayor, A.D. 1414. 

(4) And BisHopscaTe, from some bishop. This the German 
merchants of the Haus Society were obliged by compact to keep in 
repair, and in times of danger to defend. They were in possession 
of a key, to open or shut it, so that upon occasion they could come 
in, or go out, by night or by day. 

There is only one gate to the east: 

ALDGATE, that is Ol/dgate, from its antiquity ; none others think | 
it to have been named Livegate. 

Several people believe there were formerly two gates (besides that 
to the bridge) towards the Zhames. 


* His name was Sit Thomas Falconer. 
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(1) BILLINGSGATE, now a cothon, or artificial Port, for the recep- 
tion of ships. 

(2) DourGatE, vulgo Dowgate i.e. Water-gate. 

The CATHEDRAL OF ST Paut was founded by Athelbert, King of 
the Saxons, and being from time to time re-edified, encreased to 
vastness and magnificence, and in revenue so much, that it affords a 
plentiful support toa Bishop, Dean, Precentor, Treasurer, four Arch- 
Deacons, twenty-nine Prebendaries, and many others. The roof of 
this Church, as of most others in Zvg/and, with the adjoining steeple, 
is covered with lead. 

On the other side of the choir is the marble tomb of /Vicholas 
Bacon, with his wife. Not far from this is a magnificent monument, 
ornamented with pyramids of marble and alabaster, with this inscrip- 
tion -— 


Sacred to the Memory of 


Sir CHRISTOPHER Hatton, son of WILLIAM, grandson of 
Joun, one of the most ancient family of the HaTTONS; one of 
the fifty Gentlemen Pensioners to Her Majesty Queen Eviza- 
BETH; Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber; Captain of the 
Guards; one of the Privy-Council, and High Chancellor of 
England, and of the University of Oxford: Who to the great 
grief of his Sovereign, and of all good men, ended his life 
religiously, after having lived unmarried to the age of 51, at 
his house in Holbourn, on the 20th of November, a.D. 1591. 


WiLuiaM Harton, Knight, his nephew by the sister’s side, 
and by adoption his son and heir, most sorrowfully raised this 
Lomb, a mark of his duty. 


On the left hand is the marble monument of William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, and his lady; and near it, that of John, Duke of 
Lancaster, with this inscription :— 
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Here Sleeps in the Lord, John of Gant, 


so called from the city of the same name in Flanders, where he 
was born, fourth son of EDWARD III., King of England, and 
created by his father, EARL OF RicHMOND. Se was thrice 
married: first to BLANCH, daughter and hetress of HENRY, 
Duke of LANCASTER. Ly her he received an immense in- 
heritance, and became not only Duke of Lancaster, but EARL 
OF LEICESTER, LINCOLN, avd DERBY, of whose race are 
descended many Emperors, Kings, Princes, and Nobles. its 
second wife was CONSTANCE, who is here buried, daughter and 
hetress of PETER, King of CasTILE avd Leon. She brought 
him one only daughter, CATHERINE, 0f whom, by HENRY are 
descended the Kings of Spain. His third wife was CATHERINE, 
of a Knight's family, a woman of great beauty, by whom he had 
a numerous progeny ; from which ts descended, by the mothers 
side, HENRY VII., the most prudent King of England, by 
whose most happy marriage with EvizaBETH, daughter of 
Epwarp IV., of the line of York, the two royal lines of 
Lancaster and York are united, to the most desired tranquillity 
of England. The most illustrious Prince JOHN, surnamed 
PLANTAGENET, A7ng of CASTILE and LEon, Duke of LAN- 
CASTER, Zavl of RICHMOND, LEICESTER, avd DERBY, 
Lieutenant of Aquitain, High-Stewart of ENGLAND, died in 
the 21st year of RICHARD II., A.D. 1398. 


A little farther, almost at the entrance of the Choir, in a certain 
recess, are two small stone chests, one of which is thus inscribed :— 


Here lies Seba, Hing of the Cast Sarons, whe was 
conberted to the SFatth byo St Erkenwald, Bishop of 


Hondon, A.D. 677. 
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On the other: 


Here lies Cthelred, Hing of the Angles, Son of 
Ring Cdgar; on whom St Dunstan is said to habe 
Denounced vengeance, on his Coronation-Dav, in the 
following Gords :— 


“Fn as much, as thon hast aspired to the Throne by 
“the Death of thy Brother, against whose Blood the 
“Grglish, along with thy infamous Mother, conspired; 
“the Sword shall not pass from thy House: but rage 
“all the Days of thy Wife, alilicting all thy generation, 
“till thy Ringdom shall be translated to another, whose 
“ Manner and Danguage the People wnder thee knolweth 
“not. Sor shall thy sin be done away till after long 
“Chastisement, nor the sin of thy Slother, nor the sin 


“of those Sen who assisted in thy GHicked Council.” 


All which came to pass, as predicted by the Saint; for after being 
worsted and put to flight by Sweno, king of the Danes, and his son 
Canute, and at last closely besieged in London, he died miserably 
A.D. 1017, after he had reigned 36 years in great difficulties, 

There is, besides, in the middle of the church, a tomb made of brass, 
of some Bishop of Zondon named William, who was in favour of 
Edward, King of Lngland, and afterwards was made counsellor to 
King William. He was Bishop 16 years, and died a.D. 1077. Near 
this is the following inscription :— 


Pirtue surbibes the Suneral. 
Co the HFMMemorp of 


Thomas Hinacre, aw eminent Phosician, 


Sohn Cains placed this Monument. 
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On the lower part of it, is this inscription in gold letters : 


THOMAS LINACRE, Physician to King HENRY VIII., a man 
learned in the Greek and Latin Languages, and particularly 
skilful in Physic, by which he restored many from a state of 
Languishment and Despair to Life. He translated with 
extraordinary Eloquence many of GALEN’s Works into 
Latin; and published, a little before his death, at the request 
of his Friends, a very valuable book on the Correct Structure 
of the Latin Tongue. He founded in perpetuity, in favour 
of Students tn Physick, two Public Lectures at Oxford, and 
one at Cambridge. In this city he brought about, by his own 
industry, the establishing of a College of Physicians, of which 
he was elected the first President. He was a detester of all 
fraud and deceit, and faithful in his friendships; equally dear 
to men of all ranks. He went into Orders a few years before 
his Death, and quitted this life full of years, and much 
lamented, A.D. 1524, on the 20th of October. 


There are many Tombs in this Church, but without any inscrip- 
tions. It has avery fine organ, which, at Evening Prayer, accom- 
panied with other instruments, is delightful. 

In the Suburb to the west, joined to the City by a continued row 
of Palaces belonging to the chief Nobility, of a mile in length, and 
lying on the side next the ZZames, is the small town of WESTMINSTER; 
originally called Zhorney from its Thorn Bushes, but now Westminster, 
from its aspect and its monastery. ‘The Church is remarkable for 
the Coronation and the Burial of the Kings of Zxgland. Upon this 
spot is said formerly to have stood a Temple of AZollo, which was 
thrown down by an earthquake in the time of Antoninus Pius; from 
the ruins of which Sedert, King of the Hast-Saxons, erected another 
to St Peter. This was subverted by the Daves, and again renewed 
by Bishop Dunstan, who gave it to a few monks, Afterwards, King 
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Edward the Confessor built it entirely new, with the tenth of his 
whole revenue, to be the place of his own burial, and a convent of 
Benedictine monks; and enriched it with estates dispersed all over 
England. In this Church the following things are worthy of notice : 

In the first Choir, the Tomb of Azne of Cleves, wife of Henry VIIT, 
without any inscription. , 

On the opposite side are two stone Sepulchres. First: Ldward, 
Earl of Lancaster, brother of Edward J. Secondly: Ademar of 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, son of Ademar of Valence. Joining to 
these is a third, of Ave/zme, Countess of Lancaster. 

In the second Choir is the Chair on which the Kings are seated, 
when they are crowned ; in it is enclosed a stone, said to be that on 
which the Patriarch /acod slept, when he dreamed he saw a ladder 
reaching quite up into Heaven. The following verses are written 
upon a Tablet hanging near it; the sense of which 1s: 


That if any Faith ts to be given to ancient Chronicles, a stone 
of great note is enclosed in this Chair, being the same on which 
the Patriarch Jacos reposed, when he beheld the miraculous 
descent of Angels. Epwarv I., the Mars and Hector of Eng- 
land, having conquered Scotland, brought tt from thence. 


The Tomb of Richard JT. and his wife, of brass gilt, and the verses 
written round it : 


Perfect and Prudent, Richard by right the Second, — 
PBanguished by Fortune, lies here now graben am stone, 
Grue of his Gord, and thereto well resound; 

Seemly iw Person, and like to Romer, as one 

En worldly Prudence, and ever the Church in one 
Bpheld and favonr'd, casting the Proud to ground, 


Aw all that would his Roval State confound. 
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Without the Tomb is this inscription : 


Here lies Ring Richard, who perished by a cruel Death, 
a the Pear 1369. 
To have been happy ts additional misery. 


Near him is the Monument of his Queen, daughter of the Emperor 
Wenceslaus. On the left hand is the Tomb of Hdward I, with this 
inscription : 


Here lies Edward £., who humbled the Scots. A.D. 1308. 
Le true to your engagements. 


fle reigned 46 years. 


The Tomb of Ldward JIL, of copper gilt, with this Epitaph : 


Of English Kings here lieth the beauteous Flower, 
Of all before past, and Myrror to them shall sue: 
A merciful King, of Peace Conservator, 

The third EDWARD, etc. 


Vid. Dart. II. 44. 
Beside the Tomb are these words: 


Edward LLL. whose fame has reach’d to Heaven. A.D. 1377. 
fight for your Country. 


Here is shown his Sword, eight feet in length, which they say he 
used in the Conquest of France. 
His Queen’s Epitaph : 


Here lies Queen Philippa, wife of Edward EEE. A.D. 1360. 
Learn to live. 
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At a little distance, the Tomb of Henry V., with this Legend : 


Henry, the Scourge of Hrance, ies in this Tomb. A.D. 1422. 


Virtue subdues all things. 


Near this lies the Coffin of Catherine, unburied, and to be opened 


by any one that pleases. On the outside is this inscription: 


SHatv Catherine is at length united to her Pord. A.D. 1437. 


Shun idleness. 
The Tomb of Henry 7/7, of brass gilt, with this Epitaph : 


Henrp EEE. the Hounder of this Cathedral, A.D. 1273. 


. War ts delightful to the tnexpertenced. 


It was this Henry who, 160 years after Hdward the Confessor had 
built this Church, took it down, and raised an entire new one of 
beautiful architecture, supported by rows of marble columns, and its 
roof covered with sheets of lead, a work of fifty years before its com- 
pletion. It has been much enlarged at the West End by the Abbots. 
After the expulsion of the Monks, it experienced many changes: first 
it had a Dean and Prebendaries; then a Bishop, who having 
squandered the Revenues, resigned it again toa Dean. Ina little 
time, the Monks with their Abbot were reinstated by Queen JZary ; 
but they being soon ejected by authority of Parliament, it was con- 
verted into a Cathedral Church; nay, into a Seminary for the Church 
by Queen Zizabeth, who instituted there twelve Prebendaries, an 
equal number of invalid Soldiers, and forty Scholars; who at a 
proper time were elected into the Universities, and are thence trans- 
planted into the Church and State. 

Ai 
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Next to be seen is the Tomb of Zveanor, daughter of Alphonso, 


King of Sazn, and wife of Hdward /., with this inscription : 
This Eleanor was Consort of Edward FE. A.D. 1298. 


Learn to date. 


The Tomb of Aizzabeth, daughter of Henry VIZ. 
In the middle of this Chapel is the Shrine of S¢ Edward, the last © 
King of the Saxons. It is composed of marbles in A/osazc; round it 


runs this inscription in letters of gold: 


The Denerable Ring, St Edward the Confessor, 
A Meroe adorned wiih every Virtue. 
He Dred on the fffth of Sanuarn, 1065, 
And Mounted info Heaben. 
Lift up your hearts. 


The third Choir, of surprising splendour and elegance, was added 


to the East End by Henry VZ/. for a Burying-place for himself and 
his posterity. Here is to be seen his magnificent Tomb, wrought of 


brass and marble, with this Epitaph : 
Here lies Henry, 


Seventh of that Name, formerly King of ENGLAND, Son of 
EpmuNnD, Zarl of RICHMOND, who, ascending the Throne on 
the 22d day of August, was Crowned on the 30th of October 
following, at Westminster, in the year of our Lord 1485. 
He died on the 21st of April, in the 53rd year of his age, 
after a Reign of 22 years and eight months, wanting a day. 


This monument is inclosed with Rails of Brass, with a long Epitaph 


in Latin verse. 
Under the same Tomb lies buried Adward VZ., King of England, 
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son of Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour. He succeeded to his Father 
when he was but nine years old, and died a.p. 1553, on the 6¢/ of 
July, in the 16th year of his Age, and of his Reign the 7th, not without 
suspicion of Poison. 

Mary was proclaimed Queen by the people on the roth of July, 
and died in Vovember 1558, and is buried in some corner of the 
- same Choir, without any inscription. 

Queen Lilizabeth. 


Here lies Queen Elrzabeth, 


Daughter of Epwarp IV., Sister of King Epwarp V., 
Wife of Henry VII., and the glorious Mother of HENRY 
VIII. She died in the Tower of London, on the 11th of 
February, A.D. 1502, in the 37th year of her Age. 


Between the second and third Choirs, in the side Chapels, are 
the Tombs of Sedert, King of the the Zast-Saxons, who built this 
Church with stone; and of 


SHMMargaret of Richmond, 

Mother of Henry VII., Grandmother of HENRY VIII. 
She gave this Monastery to the Monks of WINBOURNE,* 
who preached and taught Grammar all England over, and 
appointed Salaries to two Frofessors of Divinity, one at 
OxFORD, another at CAMBRIDGE, where she founded two 
Colleges, to CHRIST, and to JouN his Disciple. She died 
A.D. 1463, on the 3rd of the Calends of July. 


And of Margaret, Countess of Zenox, Grandmother of James VI. 
King of Scotland. 


* This is a mistake. Her Epitaph says: ‘‘Stipendia constituit tribus hoc ~ 


’ 


ceenobio Monachis et Doctori Grammatices apud Wymbourne.’ 
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William of Valence, half-brother of Henry ZT. 
The Earl of Cornwall, brother of Edward L717. 


Upon 


another Tomb is an honorary inscription for /ranccs, 


Duchess of Suffolk. The sense of it is— 


That Title, Royal Birth, Riches, or a large Family, are of 


no avail: 


That all are Transitory; Virtue alone resisting the Funeral 


File. 


That this Lady was first Married toa Duke; then to STOKE, 


a Gentleman; 


And lastly, by the grave Espoused to Christ. 


The next is the Tomb of Lord Russel, Son of the Earl of Bedford, 


whose Lady composed the following Greek and Latin verses, and 


had them engraved on marble: 
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Flow was I startled at the cruel Feast, 

By Death's rude lands tn horrid manner drest ; 
Such Grief as sure no hapless Woman knew, 
When thy pale Image lay before my view. 

Thy Father’s heir in beauteous Form array’ da 

Like Flowers in Spring, and fair, like them to fade; 
Leaving behind unhappy wretched me, 

And all my little Orphan-progeny ; 

Altke the beauteous Face, the comely air, 

The Tongue persuasive, and the Action fatr, 
Decay: So Learning too tn Time shall waste; 

But Faith, Chaste lovely Faith, shall ever last. 
The one bright Glory of thts House, the Pride 

Of all his Country, dusty Ruins hide: 
Mourn, hapless Orphans, mourn, once happy Wife, 
For when he dy d, dyd all the Joys of Life. 
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_ Pious and Just, amidst a large Estate, 
fle got at once the Name of Good and Great. 
fle made no flattering Parasite his Guest, 
But asked the good Companions to the Feast. 


Anne, Countess of Oxford, Daughter of William Cecil, Baron 
Burleigh, and Lord Treasurer. 

Philippa, Daughter and Coheiress of John, Lord Mohun of Dun- 
ster, Wife of Edward, Duke of York. 

frances, Countess of Sussex, of the antient Family of Szdney. 

Thomas Bromley, Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. 

The Earl of Sridgwater, Lord Dawbney, Lord Chamberlain to 
flenry VII. and his Lady. 


And thus much for WESTMINSTER. 


There are many other Churches in this City; but none so remark- 
able for Tombs of Persons of Distinction. 

Near to this Church is Westminster Hall, where, besides the 
Sessions of Parliament, which are often held there, are the Courts 
of Justice; and at stated times are heard there Trials in Law, or 
concerning the King’s Patrimony; or in Chancery, which moderates 
the severity of the Common Law by Equity. Till the time of 
Henry I., the prime Court of Justice was moveable, and followed 
the King’s Court; but he enacted, by the Macna Cuarta, Zhat 
the Common Pleas should no longer attend his Court, but be held 
at some determined Flace. The present Hall was built by King 
Richard /T., in the place of an ancient one, which he caused to be 
taken down. He made it part of his Habitation (for at that time 
the Kings of Zngland determined Causes in their own proper 
Person, and from the days of Hdward the Confessor, had their 
Palace adjoining), till about 60 years since, upon its being burnt, 
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Henry VITT, removed the Royal residence to Waitehaill, situated 
in the neighbourhood, which a little before was the House of 
Cardinal Wolsey: This Palace is truly Royal; inclosed on one side 
by the Zzames, on the other by a Park, which connects it with St 
James's, another Royal Palace. In the Chamber where the Par- 
liament is usually held, the Seats and Wainscot are made of Wood, 
the Growth of Ireland, said to have that occult property that all 
poisonous animals are driven away by it; and it is affirmed for 
certain, that in /re/and there are neither Serpents, Toads, nor any 
other Venomous Creature to be found. Near this Palace are seen 
an immense number of Swans, who wander up and down the river 
for some miles, in great security; nobody daring to molest, much 
less kill any of them, under Penalty of a considerable Fine. 

In lViitehall are the following things worthy of observation :— 

(1.) The Royal Library, well stored with Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and French books: Amongst the rest, a little one in French, upon 
Parchment, in the handwriting of the‘ present reigning Queen 
Elizabeth, thus inscribed : 


To the most High, Putssant, and redoubted Prince, HENRY 
VIIL., of the name, King of ENGLAND, FRANCE, and IRE- 
LAND, Defender of the Faith: EvizABEeTH, Azs most humble 
Daughter, Health and Obedtence. 


All these Books are bound in Velvet of different Colours, though 
chiefly red, with Clasps of Gold and Silver; some have Pearls, and 
precious Stones set in their Bindings. 

(II.) Two little Silver Cabinets of Exquisite Work, in which the 
Queen keeps her paper, and which she uses for Writing Boxes. 

(III.) The Queen’s Bed, ingeniously composed of Woods of 
different Colours; with Quilts of Silk, Velvet, Gold, Silver, and 
Embroidery. 

(IV.) A little Chest, ornamented all over with Pearls, in which 
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the Queen keeps her Bracelets, Ear-rings, and other things of extra- 
ordinary value. 

(V.) Christ’s passion, in painted Glass. 

(VI.) Portraits, among which are—Queen ELizaBETH, at 16 years 
old. HeENry, RICHARD, Epwarp, Kings of ENGLAND; ROSAMOND ; 
Lucrecg, a Grecian Bride, in her Nuptial Habit ; the Genealogy of 
the Kings of ENGLAND; a Picture of King Epwarp VL., represent- 
ing at first sight something quite deformed, till by looking through 
a small .Hole in the Cover, which is put over it, you see it in its 
true Proportions ; CHARLES V., Emperor; CHARLES EMANUEL, 
Duke of Savoy, and CATHERINE of Sfazn, his Wife; FERDINAND, 
Duke of Florence, with his Daughters; one of PHitip, King of Spazn, 
when he came into #zg/and and married Mary; Henry VIL., 
Henry VIII., and his Mother: Besides many more of illustrious 
Men and Women; and a Picture of the Siege of A/alta. 

(VII.) A small Hermitage, half hid in a Rock, finely Carved in 
Wood. 

(VIII.) Variety of Emblems, on Paper, cut in the Shape of 
Shields, with Mottoes, used by the Nobility at Tilts and Tourna- 
ments, hung up here for a Memorial. 

(1X.) Different Instruments of Music, upon one of which two 
Persons may perform at the same Time. 

(X.) A Piece of Clock-work, an Aethiof riding upon a Rhinoceros, 
with four attendants, who all make their obeisance, when it strikes 
the Hour; these are all put into motion by winding up the machine. 

At the Entrance into the Park, from lWAztehadll, is this inscrip- 
tion :— | | 

The Fisherman who has been wounded, learns, though late, to 
beware sx 

But the unfortunate Actaeon always presses on. The Chaste 
Virgin naturally pitied : 

But the powerful Goddess revenged the Wrong. 
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Let Actaeon fall a prey to his Dogs. 
An Example to Youth, 
A Disgrace to those that belong to him ! 
May Diana live the Care of Heaven ; 
The Delight of Mortals ; 
The security of those that belong to her /* 


In this Park is great plenty of Deer. | 

In a Garden joining to this Palace, there is a /e¢ d’eau, with a 
Sun-dial, which, while strangers are looking at it, a quantity of 
Water, forced by a Wheel, which the Gardiner turns at a distance, 
through a number of little Pipes, plentifully sprinkles those that are 
standing round. 

GUILDHALL, a fine Structure, built by THoMAsS KNOWLES: Here 
are to be seen the Statues of two Giants, said to have assisted the 
English when the Romans made war upon them; Corrnius of 
Britain, and Gocmacoc of A/jion. Beneath, upon a Table, the 
Titles of CHarLes V., Emperor, are written in Letters of Gold. 

The Government of Zondon is this: 

The City is divided into 25 Regions, or Wards; the Council is 
composed of 24 Aldermen, one of which presides over every Ward. 
And whereas of old the Chief Magistrate was a Portreve, z.e., Gover- 
nor of the City: Ricwarp I. appointed two Bailiffs; instead of 
which, King JoHN gave a power by Grant, of chusing annually a 
Mayor, from any of the twelve principal Companies, and to name 
two Sheriffs, one of which to be called the King’s, the other, the 
City’s. It is scarce credible how this City increased, both in public 
and private Buildings, upon Establishing this form of Government. 
—Vide Cambden’s Britan., Middlesex. 


It is worthy of observation, that every year, upon St. BARTHOLE- 


* This romantic Inscription probably alluded to PHiuip II., who wooed the 
Queen after her Sister’s Death ; and to the Destruction of his Armada, 
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MEw’s Day, when the Fair is held, it is usual for the Mayor, attended 
by the r2 principal Aldermen, to walk in a neighbouring Field, 
dressed in his Scarlet Gown, and about his neck a Golden Chain, 
to which is hung a Golden Fleece, and besides, that particular Orna- 
ment, which distinguishes the most noble Order of the Garter. 
During the year of his magistracy, he is obliged to live so magnifi- 
cently, that Foreigner or Native, without any Expence, is free, if he 
can find a chair empty, to Dine at his table, where there is always 
the greatest Plenty. When the Mayor goes out of the Precincts of 
the City, a Scepter, a Sword, and a Cap, are borne before him, and 
he is followed by the principal Aldermen in Scarlet Gowns, with 
Gold Chains; himself and they on Horseback: upon their arrival 
at a place appointed for that Purpose, where a Tent is pitched, the 
Mob begin to wrestle before them, two at a time; the Conquerors 
receive Rewards from the Magistrates. After this is over, a Parcel 
of live Rabbits are turned loose among the Crowd, which are pur- 
sued by a number of Boys, who endeavour to catch them, with all 
the noise they can make. While we were at this Show, one of our 
Company, Topras SALANDER, Doctor of Physic, had his Pocket 
picked of his Purse, with nine Crowns dw so/ei/, which, without 
doubt, was so cleverly taken from him, by an L£xglishman who 
always kept very close to him, that the Doctor did not in the least 
perceive it. 

The Cast/e, or Tower of Lonpon, called Aringwin, and Tourg- 
win, in Welch, from its whiteness, is encompassed by a very deep 
and broad Ditch, as well as a double Wall very high. In the middle 
of the whole is that very antient and very strong Tower, enclosed 
with four others, which, in the opinion of some, was built by JULIUS 
CaESAR. Upon entering the Tower, we were obliged to quit our 
swords at the Gate, and deliver them to the Guard. When we were 
introduced, we were shown a hundred pieces of Arras belonging to 


the Crown, made of Gold, Silver, and Silk; several Saddles, covered 
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with Velvet of different Colours; an immense quantity of Bed- 
furniture, such as Canopies, and the like, some of them most richly 
ornamented with Pearl; some Royal Dresses, so extremely magnifi- 

cent, as to raise any one’s admiration at the sums they must have | 
cost. We were next led into the Armoury, in which are these~ 
particularities: Spears, out of which you may shoot; Shields, that 
will give fire four times; a great many rich Halberds, commonly 
called Partuisans, with which the Guard defend the Royal Person in 
battle; some Lances, covered with red and green Velvet, and the 
body armour of Henry VIII.; many, and very beautiful Arms, as 

well for Men, as for Horses in horse-fights; the Lance of CHARLES 
BRANDON, Duke of SuFFOLK, three spans thick; two pieces of 
Cannon, the one fires three, the other seven Balls at a time; two 
others, made of Wood, which the Zzgéesh had at the siege of 
Boulogne, in France, and by this stratagem, without which they 
could not have succeeded, they struck a terror into the inhabitants, 

as at the appearance of Artillery, and the Town was surrendered 
upon Articles; 19 Cannon, of a thicker make than ordinary, and in 

a Room apart; 36 of a smaller ; other Cannon for Chain-shot; and 
Balls proper to bring down Masts of Ships. Cross-bows, Bows and 
Arrows, of which to this day the English make great use in their 
Exercises : but who can relate all that is to be seen here? Eight or 
nine men, employed by the year, are scarcely sufficient to keep all 
the Arms bright. 

The Mint for Coining Money is in the Tower. 

NV.£.—It is to be noted that when any of the nobility are sent 
hither, on the charge of high crimes, punishable with death, such as 
Treason, etc., they seldom or never recover their liberty. Here was 
beheaded Anna BoLen, Wife of King Henry VIIL., and lies buried 
in the Chapel, but without any inscription; and Queen ELIzABETH 
was kept prisoner here by her sister, Queen Mary, at whose death 


she was Enlarged and by right called to the Throne. 
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On coming out of the Tower, we were led to a small House close 
by, where are kept variety of Creatures, zzz.: three Lionesses, one 
Lion of great size, called Epwarp VI., from his having been born 
in that reign; a Tygar; a Lynx; a Wolf, excessively old: this is a 
very scarce animal in “zg/and, so that their Sheep and Cattle stray 
about in great numbers, free from any Danger, though without any- 
body to keep them; there is, besides, a Porcupine, and an Eagle: 
all these Creatures are kept in a remote place, fitted up for the pur- 
pose, with wooden lattices, at the Queen’s expence. 

Near to this Tower, is a large open space: on the highest part of 
it is erected a wooden Scaffold, for the execution of Noble Criminals; 
upon which, they say, three Princes of England, the last of their 
Families, have been beheaded for High Treason. 

On the Bank of the Thames, close by, are a great many Cannon, 
such, chiefly, as are used at Sea. 

The next thing worthy of note, is the RoyaL ExcHANGE, so 
named by Queen ExizapetH, built by Sir THomas GRESHAM, 
Citizen, for public ornament, and the convenience of Merchants. 
It has a great effect, whether you consider the stateliness of the 
building, the assemblage of different nations, or the quantity of 
merchandise. JI shall say nothing of the hall belonging to the 
flans Society; or of the Conveyance of Water to all parts of the 
Town by subterraneous pipes, nor the beautiful conduits and cisterns 
for the reception of it; nor of the rising of water out of the Thames 
by a wheel, invented a few years since by a German. 

BRIDEWELL, at present the House of Correction: It was built in 
six weeks for the reception of the Emperor CHARLES Vv. 

A HALL, built by a Cobler, and bestowed on the City, where are 
exposed to Sale, three times in a week, Corn, Wool, Cloth, Fruits, 
and the like. 

Without the City are some Zheatres, where English actors repre- 
sent almost every day tragedies and comedies to very numerous 
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Audiences ; these are concluded with Music, variety of Dances, and 
the excessive applause of those that are present. 

Not far from one of these Theatres, which are built of Wood, lies 
the Royal Barge, close to the River; it has two splendid Cabbins, 
beautifully ornamented with Glass Windows, Painting, and Gilding ; 
it is kept upon dry Ground, and sheltered from the weather. 

There is still another place, built in the form of a Theatre, which 
serves for the baiting of Bulls and Bears; they are fastened behind, 
and then worried by great Zzg/ish bull-dogs ; but not without great 
risque to the dogs, from the horns of the one, and the teeth of the 
other; and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the spot; 
fresh ones are immediately supplied in the place of those that are 
wounded or tired. To this entertainment, there often follows that 
of whipping a blinded bear, which is performed by five or six men, 
standing circularly with whips, which they exercise upon him without 
mercy, as he cannot escape from them because of his chain; he 
defends himself with all his force and skill, throwing down all who 
come within his reach, and are not active enough to get out of it, 
and tearing the whips out of their hands, and breaking them. At 
these spectacles, and everywhere else, the Lzg/zsh are constantly 
smoaking tobacco, and in this manner: they have pipes on purpose 
made of clay, into the farther end of which they put the Herb, so 
dry that it may be rubbed into powder, and putting fire to it, they 
draw the smoke into their mouths, which they puff out again, through 
their nostrils, like funnels, along with it plenty of phlegm and 
defluxion from the head. In these theatres, fruits, such as apples, 
pears, and nuts, according to the season, are carried about to be 
sold, as well as ale and wine. 

There are fifteen Col/eges, within and without the City, nobly 
built, with beautiful gardens adjoining; of these, the three principal 
are :— 


(I.) The Tempte, inhabited formerly by the Knights Templars: 
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It seems to have taken its name from the old Temple, or Church, 
which has a round Tower added to it, under which lie buried those 
Kings of Denmark, that reigned in Lngland. 

(II.) Grays-Inn. And, 

(III.) Lincoins-Inn. 

In these Colleges numbers of the young nobility, gentry, and 
others, are educated, and chiefly in the study of Physic, for very few 
apply themselves to that of the Law: They are allowed a very good 
Table, and silver cups to drink out of. Once a person of distinction, 
who could not help being surprised at the great number of cups, 
said, He should have thought it more suitable to the life of students, 
if they had used rather Glass, or Earthenware, than Silver. The 
College answered, They were ready to make him a present of all 
their plate, provided he would undertake to supply them with all the 
glass and earthenware they should have a demand for; since it was 
very likely he would find the expence, from constant breaking, 
exceed the value of the silver. 

The Streets in this City are very handsome and clean; but that 
which is named from the Gold-smiths, who inhabit it, surpasses all 
the rest: There is in it a gilt tower, with a fountain that plays; near 
it, on the farther side, is a handsome house, built by a Goldsmith, 
and presented by him to the City. There are, besides, to be seen 
in this street, as in all others where there are Goldsmiths’ shops, all 
sorts of gold and silver vessels exposed to sale ; as well as ancient 
and modern medals, in such quantities as must surprise a man the 
first time he sees and considers them. 

Firz-STEPHENS, a writer of English History, reckoned in his time, 
in London, 127 Parish Churches, and 13 belonging to Convents. 
He mentions, besides, that upon a review there of men able to bear 
arms, the People brought into the Field under their Colours, 40,000 
Foot, and 20,000 Horse.—Vide Cambden’s Britan. Middlesex. 

The best Oysters are sold here in great quantities. Every body 
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knows that English Cloth is much approved of, for the goodness of 
the materials, and imported into all the Kingdoms and Provinces of 
Europe. 

We were shewn at the House of Leonard Smith, a Taylor, a most 
perfect looking-glass, ornamented with Gold, Pearl, - Silver, and 
Velvet, so richly, as to be estimated at five hundred Zeus du Solezi. 
We saw at the same place the Hippocamp and Eagle Stone, both 


very curious and rare. 


And thus much for LONDON. 


UPON taking the Air down the River, the first Thing that struck 
us, was the Ship of that noble Pirate, Szr Francis Drake, in which 
he is said to have surrounded this Globe of Earth. On the left 
Hand lies Radcliffe, a considerable Suburb: on the opposite Shore is 
fixed a long Pole with Ram’s-horns upon it, the Intention of which 
was vulgarly said to be, a Reflection upon wilful and contented 
Cuckolds. 

We arrived next at the Royal Palace of Greenwich, reported to 
have been originally built by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and to 
have received very magnificent Additions from Henry VZ7. It was 
here Llizabeth, the present Queen, was born, and here she generally 
resides; particularly in Summer, for the Delightfulness of its Situa- 
tion. We were admitted, by an Order Mr Rogers had procured 
from the Lord Chamberlain, into the Presence-Chamber, hung with 
rich Tapestry, and the Floor, after the English Fashion, strewed 
with Hay,* through which the Queen commonly passes on her way 
to Chapel. At the Door stood a Gentleman dressed in Velvet, with 
a Gold Chain, whose Office was to introduce to the Queen any 


Person of Distinction, that came to wait on her. It was Sunday 


* He probably means Rushes. 
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when there is usually the greatest Attendance of Nobility. In the 
same Hall were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
a great number of Counsellors of State, Officers of the Crown, and 
Gentlemen, who waited the Queen’s coming out; which she did 
from her own Apartment, when it was Time to go to Prayers,. 
attended in the following manner: 

first went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of the Garter, all 
richly dressed and bareheaded; mwext came the Chancellor, bearing 
the Seals in a red-silk Purse, between Two: one of which carried 
the Royal Sceptre, the other the Sword of State, in a red Scabbard, 
studded with golden Fleur-de-Lis, the Point upwards; ext came 
THE QUEEN, in the Sixty-fifth Year of her Age, as we were told, 
very Majestic; her Face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; her Eyes small, 
yet black and pleasant; her Nose a little hooked; her Lips narrow; 
and her Teeth black (a Defect the English seem subject to, from 
their too great Use of Sugar); she had in her Ears two Pearls, with 
very rich Drops; she wore false Hair, and that red; upon her Head 
she had a small Crown, reported to be made of some of the Gold of 
the celebrated Zunebourg Table;* her Bosom was uncovered, as all 
the English Ladies have it, till they marry; and she had on a Neck- 
lace of exceeding fine Jewels; her Hands were small, her Fingers 
long, and her Stature neither tall nor low; her Air was stately, her 
Manner of speaking mild and obliging. That Day she was dressed 
in white Silk, bordered with Pearls of the Size of Beans, and over it 
a Mantle of black Silk, shot with Silver Threads; her Train was very 
long, the End of it borne by a Marchioness; instead of a Chain, she 
had an oblong Collar of Gold and Jewels. As she went along in all 
this State and Magnificence, she spoke very graciously, first to one, 
then to another, whether foreign Ministers, or those who attended 
for different Reasons, in English, French, and Italian; for, besides 


* At this distance of time, it is difficult to say what this was. 
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being well skilled in Greek, Latin, and the Languages I have men- 
tioned, she is Mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. Whoever 
speaks to her, it is kneeling; now and then she raises some with her 
Hand. While we were there, WY”. S/awata, a Bohemian Baron, had 
Letters to present to her; and she, after pulling off her Glove, gave 
him her right Hand to kiss, sparkling with Rings and Jewels, a mark 
of particular Favour. Wherever she turned her Face, as she was 
going along, everybody fell down on their knees.* The Ladies of 
the Court followed next to her, very handsome and well-shaped, and 
for the most Part dressed in white; she was guarded on each Side 
by the Gentlemen Pensioners, fifty in number, with gilt Battle-axes. 
In the Anti-chapel, next the Hall where we were, Petitions were 
presented to her, and she received them most graciously, which 
occasioned the Acclamation of, Long live Queen Elizabeth! She 
answered it with, 7 ¢hank you, my good People. In the Chapel 
was excellent Music; as soon as it and the Service was over, which 
scarce exceeded half an Hour, the Queen returned in the same State 
and Order, and prepared to go to Dinner. But while she was still 
at Prayers, we saw her Table set out with the following Solemnity. 

A Gentleman entered the Room bearing a. Rod, and along with 
him another who had a Table-cloth, which, after they had both 
kneeled three Times with the utmost Veneration, he spread upon 
the Table, and after kneeling again, they both retired. Then came 
two others, one with the Rod again, the other with a Salt-sellar, a 
Plate, and Bread; when they had kneeled, as the others had done, 
and placed what was brought upon the Table, they too retired with 


the same Ceremonies performed by the first. At last came an 


* Her father had been treated with the same deference. It is mentioned by 
Fox, in his Acts and Monuments, that, when the I.ord Chancellor went to appre- 
hend Queen Catherine Parr, he spoke to the King on his knees. 

King James I. suffered his courtiers to omit it. 

—Bacon’s Papers, Vol. I1., p. 516. 
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unmarried Lady (we were told she was a Countess), and along with 
her a married one, bearing a Tasting-knife; the former was dressed 
in white Silk, who, when she had prostrated herself three Times, in 
the most graceful Manner, approached the Table, and rubbed the 
Plates with Bread and Salt, with as much Awe, as if the Queen had 
been present. When they had waited there a little while, the Yeo- 
men of the Guard entered, bare-headed, cloathed in Scarlet, with a 
golden Rose upon their Backs, bringing in at each Turn a Course of 
twenty-four Dishes, served in Plate most of it Gilt; these Dishes 
were received by a Gentleman in the same Order they were brought, 
and placed upon the Table, while the Lady-taster gave to each of 
the Guard a mouthful to Eat, of the particular Dish he had brought, 
for Fear of any Poison. During the Time that this Guard, which 
consists of the tallest and stoutest Men that can be found in all 
England—being carefully selected for this Service—were bringing 
Dinner, twelve Trumpets and two Kettle-drums made the Hall 
ring for half an Hour together. At the End of this Ceremonial a 
Number of unmarried Ladies appeared, who, with particular Solem- 
nity, lifted the Meat off the Table, and conveyed it into the Queen’s 
inner and more private Chamber, where, after she had chosen for 
herself, the rest goes to the Ladies of the Court. 

The Queen dines and sups alone, with very few attendance; 
and it is very seldom that anybody, Foreigner or Native, is ad- 
mitted at that Time, and then only at the intercession of somebody 
in power. 

Near this Palace is the Queen’s Park, stocked with Deer. Such 
Parks are common throughout England, belonging to those who are 
distinguished either for their Rank or Riches. In the middle of 
this is an old square Tower, called Mirefleur, supposed to be that 
mentioned in the Romance of Amadis de Gaul; and joining to it a 
Plain, where Knights and other Gentlemen used to meet at set 
Times and Holidays to Exercise on Horseback. 


> 
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We left Zonudon in a Coach, in order to see the remarkable Places 
in the Neighbourhood. 

The first was THEOBALDS, belonging to Lord Burleigh, the 
Treasurer. In the Gallery was painted the Genealogy of the Kings 
of England; from this place, one goes into the Garden, encompassed 
with a Ditch full of Water, large enough for one to have the pleasure 
of going into a Boat, and rowing between the shrubs; here are great 
varieties of Trees and Plants, Labyrinths made with a great deal of 
Labour; a /e¢ @’eau, with its Bason of white Marble; and Columns 
and Pyramids of Wood and other Materials up and down the 
Garden. After seeing these, we were led by the Gardener into a 
Summer-house, in the lower part of which, built semi-circularly, are 
the twelve Roman Emperors, in Marble, and a Table of Touchstone; 
the upper part of it is set round with Cisterns of Lead, into which the 
Water is conveyed by Pipes, so that Fish may be kept in them; and 
in Summer time they are very convenient for Bathing. In another 
Room, for Entertainment, very near this, and joined to it by a little 
Bridge, was an Oval Table of red Marble. We were not admitted 
to see the Apartments of this Palace, there being nobody to shew it, 
as the Family was in Town attending the Funeral of their Lord.* 

Hopson, a Village. 

WarkE, a Market Town. 

PUCKERIDGE, a Village; this was the first place where we ob- 
served that the Beds at Inns were made by the Waiters. 

CAMBORETUM, CANTABRIGIUM, and CANTABRIGIA, now called 
CAMBRIDGE, a celebrated Town, so named from the river Cam, 
which, after washing the western side, playing through Islands, turns 
to the east, and divides the Town into two parts, which are joined 
by a Bridge; whence its modern name. Formerly it had the Saxon 


one of GRANTBRIDGE. Beyond this Bridge is an antient and large 


* Lord Treasurer Burleigh died August 4, 1598. 
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Castle, said to be built by the Dawes: on this side, where far the 
greater part of the Town stands, all is splendid; the Streets fine, the 
Churches numerous, and those Seats of the Muses, the Colleges, 
most beautiful; in these, a great number of learned Men are sup- 
ported, and the studies of all polite Sciences and Languages flourish. 
I think proper to mention some few things about the Foundation of 
this University and its Colleges. Cantabar,a Spaniard, is thought 
to have first instituted this University, 375 years before Christ; and 
Sebert, King of the Zast-Angles, to have restored it, a.D. 630. It 
was afterwards subverted in the Confusion under the Danes, and lay 
long neglected ; till, upon the Morman Conquest, everything began 
to brighten up again. From that time, Inns and Halls for the Con- 
venient Lodging of Students began to be built, but without any 
Revenues attached to them. ‘The first College, called PETER- 
House, was built and endowed by Hugh Balsam, Bishop of £ly, 
A.D. 1280; and, in imitation of him, Azchard Badew, with the 
assistance of Ziizabeth Burk, Countess of Clare and Ulster, founded 
CLAER-HALL, in 1326; Mary de St. Paul, Countess of Pembroke, 
PEMBROKE-HALL, in 1343; the Monks of Corpus Christi, the 
College of the same name, though it has besides that of BENNET ; 
John Craudene, TRINITY-HALL, 1354; Edmond Gonville, in 1348; 
and John Caius, a Physician in our times, GONVILLE and Carus 
CoLLEGE; King Henry VI, Kinc’s COLLEGE, in 1441, adding to it 
a Chapel, that may justly claim a place among the most beautiful 
buildings in the world; on its right side is a fine Library, where we 
saw the Book of Psalms in Manuscript upon Parchment, four spans 
in length, and three broad, taken from the Spaniards at the Siege of 
Cadiz, and thence brought into Lzg/and, with other rich spoils. 
Margaret of Anjou, his wife, founded QUEEN’s COLLEGE, 1448. At 
the same time that John Alcock, Bishop of £7Zy, built Jesus COLLEGE; 
Robert Woodlarke, CATHERINE-HALL, 1456; Margaret of Richmond, 


mother of Henry V7/., Curist’s and St. JoHN’s COLLEGES, about 
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1506; Thomas Audley, Chancellor of England, MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
much increased since, both in buildings and revenue, by Chrtstopher 
Wray, Lord Chief Justice; and the most potent King Henry VI/I. 
erected TriNnITyY COLLEGE for Religion and Polite Letters; in its 
Chapel is the Tomb of Dr Waztacre, with an inscription in Gold 
Letters upon Marble; EMMANUEL COLLEGE, built in our own times 
by the most honourable and prudent Sir Walter Mildmay, one of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council; and, lastly, SIDNEY COLLEGE, now 
building by the Executors of the Lady /rances Sidney, Countess of 
Sussex 

We must note here that there is a certain sect in England called 
Puritans. These, according to the doctrine of the Church of Geneva, 
reject all ceremonies antiently held, and admit of neither organ nor 
Tombs in their places of Worship, and entirely abhor all difference 
in Rank among Churchmen, such as Bishops, Deans, etc. They 
were first named Puritans by the Jesuit Sawdys. They do not live 
separate, but mix with those of the Church of England in the 
Colleges. 

Potton, a Village. 

AMPTHILL, a Town; here we saw immense numbers of rabbits, 
which are reckoned as good as hares, and are very well tasted. 

We passed through the towns of WoBuRN, LEIGHTON, AILESBURY, 
and WHEATLEY. 

Oxonium, OXFORD, the famed Athens of England; that glorious 
Seminary of Learning and Wisdom, whence Religion, Politeness, 
and Letters are abundantly dispersed into all parts of the King- 
dom. The Town is remarkably fine, whether you consider the 
elegance of its private buildings, the magnificence of its Public ones, 


or the Beauty and Wholesomeness of its situation; which is ona 


* She was the daughter, sister, and aunt of those eminent knights—Sir William, 
Sir Henry, and Sir Philip Sidney. ! 
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plain, encompassed in such a manner with Hills shaded with Wood, 
as to be sheltered on the one hand from the sickly South, and on the 
other from the blustering West, but open to the East that blows 
serene weather, and to the North the preventer of corruption; from 
which, in the opinion of some, it formerly obtained the appellation of 
Bellositum. ‘This town is watered by two rivers, the Cherzel/, and 
the /szs, vulgarly called the Ouse; and though these streams join in 
the same channel, yet the /szs runs more entire, and with more 
rapidity towards the south, retaining its name till it meets the 
Thames, which it seems long to have sought, at Wallingford, thence 
called by the compound name of Zhames, it flows the Prince of all 
British Rivers; of whom we may justly say it both sows and waters 
Lingland. 

The Colleges in this University are as follow :—In the reign of 
Henry ITl., Walter Merton, Bishop of Rochester, removed the College 
he had founded in Surrey, 1274, to Oxford, enriched it, and named 
it MERTON College; and soon after Wil/zam, Archdeacon of Durham, 
restored, with additions, that building of A/frea’s, now called UNIVER- 
sity College; in the reign of Hdward J., John Baliol, King of Scot- 
land, or, as some will have it, his parents, founded Baio College. 
In the reign of Edward I/., Walter Stapleton, Bishop of £-xeter, 
founded ExETER College, and HARTHALL; and, in imitation of him, 
the King, K1nc’s College, commonly called ORIEL, and St. Mary’s 
Hall. Next, PAilippa, wife of Edward III., built QuEEN’s College ; 
and Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, CANYERBURY College; 
William Wickham, Bishop of Winchester, raised that magnificent 
structure called New College. MacpaLen College was built by 
William Wainflet, Bishop of Winchester, a noble Edifice, finely 
situated, and delightful for its walks. At the same time Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, that great encourager of learning, built the 
Divinity School very splendidly, and over it a Library, to which he 
gave one hundred and twenty-nine very choice Books, purchased at 

Or 
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a great price from /fa/y, but the Public has long since been robbed 
of the use of them by the avarice of Particulars. LINncoLn College; 
ALL-SOULS College ; St. BERNaRD’s College ; BRAZEN-NosE College, 
founded by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry 
VII. Its revenues were augmented by Alexander Nowell, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, London; upon the gate of this College is fixed a Nose of 
Brass. Corpus Curisti College, built by Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester; under his picture in the College Chapel are lines im- 
porting that it is the exact representation of his person and dress. 

Curist’s College, the largest and most elegant of them all, was 
begun on the ground of St. /rideswide’s Monastery by Zhomas 
Wolsey, Cardinal of York, to which Henry VII. joined Canterbury 
College, settled grant revenues upon it, and named it C/rts?’s 
Church. The same great Prince, out of his own Treasury, to the 
Dignity of the Town, and Ornament of the University, made the one 
a Bishoprick, and instituted Professorships in the other. 

Jesus College, built by Hugh Price, Doctor of Laws. 

That fine edifice, the public schools, was entirely raised by Queen 
Mary, and adarned with various inscriptions. 

Thus far of the Colleges and Halls, which for the beauty of their 
Buildings, their rich Endowments, and copious Libraries, excel all 
the academies in the Christian World. We shall add a little of the 
Academies themselves, and those that inhabit them. 

There Students lead a life almost monastic, for as the monks 
had nothing in the world to do, but when they had said their 
prayers at stated hours, to employ themselves in instructive studies, 
no more have these. They are divided into Three Tables: the 
first is called the Fellows’ Table, to which are admitted Earls, 
Barons, Gentlemen, Doctors, and Masters of Arts, but very few 
of the latter. This is more plentifully and expensively served 
than the others. The second is for Masters of Arts, Bachelors, 
some Gentlemen, and eminent Citizens. The third for people 
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o! low condition. While the rest are at dinner or supper in a great 
Hall, where they are all assembled, one of the Students reads aloud 
the Bible, which is placed on a desk in the middle of the Hall, and 
this office every one of them takes upon himself in his turn; as soon 
as grace is said after each meal, every one is at liberty either to retire 
to his own chambers, or to walk in the College Garden, there being 
none that has not a delightful one. Their Habit is almost the same 
as that of the Jesuits, their Gowns reaching down to their ancles, 
sometimes lined with fur, they wear square caps; the Doctors, 
Masters of Arts, and Professors have another kind of gown that 
distinguishes them. Every Student of any considerable standing has 
a key to the College Library, for no College is without one. 

In an out part of the town, are the remains of a pretty large forti- 
fication, but quite in ruins. We were entertained at supper with an 
excellent Concert, composed of variety of Instruments. The next 
day we went as far as the Royal Palace of Woopsrock, where King 
Ethelred formerly held a Parliament, and enacted certain Laws. 
This Palace abounding in magnificence, was built by Henry 7, to 
which he joined a very large Park, enclosed with a Wall, accord- 
ing to John Rosse the first Park in Lgland. In this very Palace the 
present reigning Queen £/zzabeth, before she was confined to the 
Tower, was kept Prisoner by her Sister AZavy,; while she was detained 
here in the utmost peril of her life, she wrote with a piece of charcoal 
the following verses, composed by herself on a window-shutter :— 

“ O Fortune! how thy reckless wavering state, 
Ffath fraught with cares my troubled wit! 
Witness this present Prison whither fate 
Hath borne me, and the joys I quit. 

Thou causedest the guilty to be loosed 

From bands, wherewtth are Innocents inclosed ; 
Causing the guiltless to be straight reserved, 
And freeing those that death had well deserved ; 
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But by her envy can be nothing wrought, 
So God send to my Foes all they have thought.” 
As). M.D LV. ELIZABETH, Prisoner. 


Not far from this Palace are to be seen, near a spring of the 
brightest water, the Ruins of the Habitation of Rosamund Clifford, 
whose exquisite beauty so entirely captivated the heart of King 
Henry IT., that he lost the thought of all other women; she is said 
to have been poisoned at last by the Queen. All that remains of 
her Tomb of stone, the letters of which are almost worn out, is what 
follows :— 


; : ; Adorent 
Gtque tibt detur requies, Mosamunda, precamur. 


This rhyming Epitaph, likewise, was probably the work of some 
monk :— 


“ Hic jacet mm tumba 
Rosamundt non Rosamunda 
Sion redolet, sed olet, 

Quae redolere golet.” 


Returning from thence to Oxrorp, after dinner we proceeded 
on our journey, and passed through EWHELME, a Royal Palace, 


in which some almspeople are supported by an allowance from the 
Crown. 


NETTLEBED, a Village. | 

We went through the little town of HENLEY; from hence the 
Chiltern Hills bear north in a continued ridge, and divide the 
counties of OxroRD and BUCKINGHAM. 

We passed MAIDENHEAD. 

WInpDsoR, a Royal Castle, supposed to have been begun by King 
Arthur, its Buildings much encreased by Edward J//. The situation 
is entirely worthy of being a Royal Residence, a more beautiful being 
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scarce to be found. For from the brow of a gentle rising it enjoys 
the prospect of an even and green country; its front commands a 
valley extending every way, and chequered with arable lands and 
pasturage, cloathed up and down with Groves, and watered by that 
gentlest of Rivers, the Ziames,; behind rise several Hills, but neither 
steep nor very high, crowned with Woods, and seeming designed by 
Nature herself for the purpose of Hunting. 

The Kings of ENGLAND, invited by the deliciousness of the place, 
very often retire hither ; and here was born the Conqueror of France, 
the glorious King Edward //7., who built the Castle new from the 
ground, and thoroughly fortified it with Trenches, and Towers of 
square stone, and having soon after subdued in battle John King of 
France,and David King of Scotland, he detained them both prisoners 
here at the same time. This Castle, besides being the Royal Palace, 
and having some magnificent Tombs of the Kings of Zmgland, is 
famous for the ceremonies belonging to the Knights of the Garter ; 
this order was instituted by Hdward J//., the same who triumphed 
so illustriously over King John, of France. The Knights of the Garter 
are strictly chosen for their military virtues, and antiquity of family. 
They are bound by solemn oath and vow to mutual and perpetual 
friendship among themselves, and to the not avoidiag any danger 
whatever, or even death itself, to support by their joint endeavours 
the Honour of the Society; they are stiled, Companions of the Garter, 
from their wearing below the left knee a purple Garter, inscribed 
in letters of gold, with oni soit gui mal y pense—t.e., Evil to him 
who evil thinks: this they wear upon the left leg, in memory of one 
which happened to untie, was let fall by a great Lady, passionately 
loved by ZLdward, while she was dancing, and was immediately 
snatched up by the King; who to do honour to the Lady, not out 
of any trifling gallantry, but with a most serious and honourable 
purpose, dedicated it to the legs of the most distinguished nobility. 
The ceremonies of this Society are celebrated every year at WINDSOR, 
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on St. George's day, the tutelar Saint of the Order, the King presid- 
ing; and the custom is, that the Knights Companions should hang 
up their helmet and shield, with their arms blazoned on it, in some 
conspicuous part of the Church. 

There are three principal and very large Courts in WINDSOR 
Castle, which give great pleasure to the beholders; the first is 
enclosed with most elegant Buildings of white Stone, flat roofed, 
and covered with lead; here the Knights of the Garter are lodged; 
in the middle is a detached house, remarkable for its high tower, 
which the Governor inhabits; in this is the public Kitchen, well 
furnished with the proper utensils, besides a spacious Dining-room, 
where all the poor Knights eat at the same table; for into this 
Society of the Garter, the King and Sovereign elect, at his own 
choice, certain persons who must be gentlemen of three descents, 
and such as for their age and straitness of their fortunes, are fitter 
for saying their prayers, than for the service of War; to each of them 
is assigned a Pension of eighteen pounds per annum, and cloaths; 
the chief institution of so magnificent a foundation is, that they should 
say their daily prayers to God for the King’s safety, and the happy 
administration of the Kingdom, to which purpose they attend the 
service, meeting twice every day at Chapel. The left side of this 
Court is ornamented by a most magnificent Chapel of one hundred 
and thirty-four paces in length, and sixteen in breadth; in this are 
eighteen seats fitted up in the time of Ldward J/T., for an equal 
number of Knights. This venerable building is decorated with the 
noble Monuments of Edward IV., Henry VI. and VZ/Z,, and of his 
wife Queen Jaze. It receives from the Royal liberality the annual 
income of two thousand pounds, and that still much encreased by the 
munificence of Edward J/I. and Henry VIZ. The greatest Princes in 
Christendom have taken it for the highest honour to be admitted into 
the Order of the Garter ; and since its first institution, about twenty 
Kings, besides those of Zxgland, who are the Sovereigns of it, not to 
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mention Dukes and persons of the greatest figure, have been of it. 
It consists of twenty-six companies. 

In the inward Choir of the Chapel, are hung up sixteen Coats of 
Arms, Swords, and Banners, among which are those of Charles V. 
and Rodolpus I/., Emperors; of Prilip of Spain; Henry III. of 
France ; Frederick Il, of Denmark, etc.; of Castmer, Count Palatine 
of the Ame; and other Christian Princes, who have been chosen 
into this Order. 

In the back Choir, or additional Chapel, are shewn Preparations 
made by Cardinal Wolsey, who was afterwards capitally * punished, 
for his own Tomb, consisting of eight large Brazen Columns placed 
round it, and nearer the Tomb four others in the shape of Candle- 
sticks—the Tomb itself is of white and black Marble—all which are 
reserved, according to report, for the Funeral of Queen Elizabeth. 
The expenses already made for that purpose are estimated at upwards 
of £60,000. Inthe same Chapel is the Surcoat of Edward I/T,, 
and the Tomb of Adward Fines, Earl of Zincoln, Baron Clinton 
~ and Say, Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, and formerly 
Lord High Admiral of England. 

The second Court of WinDsor Castle stands upon higher ground, 
and is enclosed with Walls of great strength, and beautified with fine 
Buildings, and a Tower; it was an antient Castle, of which old 
annals speak in this manner: King Ldward, a.D. 1359, began a 
New Building in that part of the Castle of Winpsor where he was 
born, for which reason he took care it should be decorated with 
Jarger and finer Edifices than the rest; in this Part were kept 
Prisoners /vin, King of France, and David, King of Scots, over 
whom Ldward Triumphed at one and the same time. It was by 
their advice, struck with the advantage of its Situation, and with the 


* This was a strange blunder to be made, so near the time, about so remarkable 
a person, unless he concluded that whoever displeased Henry VIII. was, of 
course, put to death, 
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Sums paid for their Ransom, that, by degrees, this Castle stretched 
to such magnificence, as to appear no longer a Fortress, but a Town 
of proper extent, and impregnable to any human Force; this par- 
ticular part of the Castle was built at the Sole Expence of the 
King of Scotland, except one Tower, which, from its having been 
Erected by the Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Order, is called 
WINCHESTER Tower,* there are a hundred steps to it, so ingeniously 
contrived, that horses can easily ascend them ; it is an hundred and 
fifty paces in cireuit; within it are preserved all manner of arms 
necessary for the defence of the place. 

The third Court is much the largest of any, built at the Expence 
of the captive King of France; as it stands higher, so it greatly 
excels the two former in splendour and elegance; it is one hundred 
and forty-eight paces in length, and ninety-seven in breadth: in 
the middle of it is a Fountain of very clear Water, brought under- 
ground at an excessive Expence, from the distance of four Miles ; 
towards the east are magnificent Apartments, destined for the Royal 
Household ; towards the west is a Tennis Court, for the amusement 
of the Court; on the north side are the Royal Apartments, consist- 
ing of magnificent Chambers, Halls, and Bathing-rooms, consisting 
of a Private Chapel, the Roof of which is embellished with Golden 
Roses and /leur-de-lis ; in this, too, is that very large banquetting- 
room, seventy-eight paces long, and thirty wide, in which the 
Knights of the Garter annually celebrate the Memory of their 
tutelar Saint— St. George—with a Solemn and most Pompous Ser- 
vice. From hence runs a Walk of incredible beauty, three hundred 
and eighty paces in length, set round on every side with Supporters 
of Wood, which sustain a Balcony, from whence the Nobility and 
Persons of Distinction can take the pleasure of seeing Hunting and 


Hawking in a Lawn of sufficient space; for the Fields and Meadows, 


* This is confounded with the round Tower, 
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clad with a variety of Plants and Flowers, swell gradually into Hills of 
perpetual Verdure quite up to the Castle, and at the bottom stretch 
out into an extended Plain, that strikes the Beholders with delight. 

Besides what has been already mentioned, there are worthy of 
notice here, two Bathing-rooms, ceiled and wainscotted with Look- 
ing-glass; the Chamber in which Henry V7. was born; Queen 
Elizabeth's Bed-chamber, where is a Table of red Marble with white 
Streaks; a Gallery, everywhere ornamented with Emblems and 
Figures ; a Chamber, in which-are the Royal Beds of Henry VIZ. 
and his Queen, of Hdward VI., of Henry V7. and of Anne Bullen, 
all of them eleven feet square, and covered with Quilts shining with 
Gold and Silver; Queen L£zabeth’s Bed, with curious coverings of 
Embroidery, but not quite so long or large as the others; a Piece of 
Tapestry, in which is represented CZorts, King of France, with an 
Angel presenting to him the /leur-de-/is, to be borne in his Arms; 
for before this time the Kings of France bore three Toads in their 
Shield, instead of which they afterwards placed three Pleur-de-ls on 
a blue field; this antique Tapestry is said to have been taken from 
a King of France, while the Amglish were masters there. We were 
shewn there, among other things, the Horn of an Unicorn, of about 
eight spans and a half in length, valued at above £10,000; the 
Bird of Paradise, three spans long, three fingers broad, having a 
_ blue bill of the length of half an inch, the upper part of its head 
yellow, the nether part of an colour; a little lower, from either 
side of its throat, stick out some reddish feathers, as well as from its 
back and the rest of its body; its wings, of a yellow colour, are twice 
as long as the Bird itself; from its back grow out length-ways two 
fibres or nerves, bigger at their ends, but like a pretty strong thread, 
of a leaden colour, inclining to black, with which, as it has no feet, 
it is said to fasten itself to trees, when it wants to rest ; a Cushion 
most curiously wrought by Queen Z/zzabeth’s own hands. 

In the precincts of Winpsor, on the other side the Zzames, both 
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whose banks are joined by a Bridge of Wood, is Eaton, a well-built 
College, and famous School for Polite Letters, founded by Henry VI, 
where, besides a Master, eight Fellows and Chanters, sixty Boys 
are maintained Gratis. They are taught Grammar, and remain in 
the School, till upon Trial made of their Genius and Progress in 
Study, they are sent to the University of CAMBRIDGE. 

As we were returning to our Inn, we happened to meet some 
country People celebrating their Harvest-Home; their last load of 
Corn they Crown with Flowers, having besides an Image richly 
dressed, by which, perhaps, they would signify Ceres, this they keep 
moving about, while Men and Women, Men and Maid Servants, 
riding through the Streets in the Cart, shout as loud as they can, till 
they arrive at the Barn. The Farmers here do not bind up their 
Corn in Sheaves, as they do with us, but directly as they have 
Reaped or Mowed it, put it into Carts, and convey it into their 
Barns. 

We went through the Town of STAINEs. 

Hampton Court, a Royal Palace, magnificently Built with Brick, 
by Cardinal Wolsey, in ostentation of his Wealth, where he enclosed 
five very ample Courts, consisting of noble Edifices, in very beautiful 
work. Over the Gate in the Second Area is the Queen’s Device—a 
Golden Rose—with this Motto: Dézeu ef mon droit. On the inward 
side of this Gate are the Effigies of the twelve Roman Emperors, in 
plaster. ‘The chief Area is paved with square Stone; in its centre is 
a Fountain that throws up Water, covered with a gilt Crown, on the 
Top of which is a Statue of Justice, supported by Columns of black 
and white Marble. The Chapel of this Palace is most splendid, in 
which the Queen’s Closet is most transparent, having its Windows of 
Chrystal. We were led into two Chambers, called the Presence, or 
Chambers of Audience, which shone with Tapestry of Gold and 
Silver and Silk of different colours. Under the Canopy of State are 
these Words, Embroidered in Pearl: Vivat Henrtcus Octavus. Here 
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is, besides, a small Chapel, richly hung with Tapestry, where the 
Queen performs her Devotions. In her Bed-chamber the Bed was 
covered with very costly Coverlids of Silk. At no great distance 
from this Room we were shewn a Bed, the Tester of which was 
worked by Anne Lullen, and presented by her to her husband, 
flenry VI/I. All the other Rooms, being very numerous, are 
adorned with Tapestry of Gold, Silver, and Velvet, in some of which 
were Woven History Pieces; in others, Zurkish and American 
dresses, all extremely natural. 

In the Hall are these Curiosities :—a very clear looking glass, 
ornamented with columns and little images of alabaster; a Portrait 
of Edward VZ., brother to Queen Liizabeth; the true portrait of 
Lucretia; a Picture of the Battle of Pavia; the history of Christ’s 
Passion, carved in mother of pearl; the portraits of AZary Queen of 
Scots, who was beheaded, and her daughter; * the Picture of Ferdi- 
nand, Prince of Spain; and of Philip, his son; that of Henry VII, 
under it was placed the Bible curiously written upon parchment; an 
artificial sphere; several musical instruments; in the Tapestry are 
represented Negroes riding upon Elephants. The bed in which 
Edward VI. is said to have been born, and where his Mother Jane 
Seymour died in child-bed. . In one chamber were several exceed- 
ingly rich Tapestries, which are hung up when the Queen gives 
audience to Foreign Ambassadors; there were numbers of cushions 
ornamented with gold and silver; many counterpanes and coverlids 
of beds lined with Ermine; in short, all the walls of the Palace shine 
with gold and silver. Here is, besides, a certain cabinet called 
Faradise, where besides. that everything glitters so with silver, gold, 
and jewels, as to dazzle one’s eyes, there is a musical instrument 
made all of glass except the strings. Afterwards we were led into 


the Gardens, which are most pleasant; here we saw rosemary so 


* Here are several mistakes. 
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planted and nailed to the walls that it covered them entirely, which 
is a method exceeding common in Lagland. 

KINGSTON, a Market Town. 

NONESUCH, a royal retreat, in a place formerly called Cuddington, 
a very healthful situation, chosen by King Henry V/ZTZ, for his 
pleasure and retirement, and built by him with an excess of magnifi- 
cence and elegance, even to ostentation; one would imagine every- 
thing that architecture could perform to have been employed in this 
work; there are everywhere so many statues that seem to breathe; so 
many miracles of consummate art, so many casts that rival even the 
perfection of Roman antiquity, that it may well claim and justify its 
name of Nonesuch, being without an equal, or as the poet sung: 

This which no equal has in Art or Fame, 
Britons deservedly do Momesuch name. 

The Palace itself is so encompassed with Parks full of deer, 
delicious Gardens, Groves ornamented with trellis work, cabinets of 
verdure, and Walks so embowered by trees, that it seems to be a 
place pitched upon by Pleasure herself to dwell in along with Health, 

In the pleasure and artificial Gardens are many Columns and 
Pyramids of Marble, two Fountains that spout water one round the 
other like a pyramid, upon which are perched small birds that 
stream water out of their bills. In the Grove of Diana is a very 
agreeable Fountain, which Acteon turned into a Stag, as he was 
sprinkled by the Goddess and her Nymphs, with Inscriptions. 

There is besides another Pyramid of marble full of concealed pipes, 
which spirt upon all who come within their reach. 

Returned from thence to London. 

We set out from London in a boat, and fell down the river, leaving 
GREENWICH, which we have spoken of before, on our right hand. 

BARKING, a Town in sight on the left. 

GRAVESEND, a small Town, famous for the convenience of its port; 
the largest Dutch ships usually call here. As we were to proceed 
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farther from hence by water, we took our last leave here of the noble 
Bohemian, David Strztela, and his tutor Tobias Salandar, our con- 
stant fellow-travellers through France and England, they designing 
to return home through Holland, we on a second tour into France; 
but it pleased Heaven to put a stop to their design, for the worthy 
Strziela was seized with a diarrhoea a few days before our departure, 
and as we afterwards learned by letters from Sa/andar, died in a few 
days of a violent fever in London. 

QUEENBOROUGH, we left the Castle on our right; a little farther 
we saw them fishing oysters out of the sea, which are nowhere in 
greater plenty or perfection; witness Ortelius in his epitome, etc. 

WHITSTABLE, here we went ashore. 

CANTERBURY, we came to it on foot; this is the seat of the Arch- 
bishop, Primate of all Azgland, a very ancient town, and without 
doubt of note in the time of the Romans. 

Here are two Monasteries almost contiguous, namely of Christ 
and St. Augustine, both of them once filled with Benedictine Monks; 
the former was afterwards dedicated to St. Thomas Becket, the name 
of Christ being obliterated; it stands almost in the middle of the 
Town, and with so much majesty lifts itself and its two Towers to a 
stupendous height, that as rasmus says, it strikes even those who 
only see it at a distance with awe. In the Choir, which is shut up 
with iron rails, are the following Monuments :— 

King Henry JV., with his Wife Joan of Mavarre, of white marble. 

Nicholas Wooton, Privy Counsellor to Henry VIII. 

Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, Kings and Queens of Lzgland. 

Of Prince Edward, Duke of Aguitain and Cornwall, and Earl of 
Chester. 

Reginald Pole, with this Inscription :— 

The Remains of Reginald Pole, Cardinal and Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Cardinal Chazzllon. 


“I 
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We were then shown the Chair in which the Bishops are placed, 
when they are installed. In the Vestibule of the Church, on the south 
side, stands the Statues of three men armed, cut in stone, who slew 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, made a Saint for his 


Martyrdom ; their names are adjoined,— 
Cusct. Fuser. Berri.* 


Being tired with walking, we refreshed ourselves here with a 
mouthful of bread, and some ale, and immediately mounted post 
horses, and arrived about two or three o’clock in the morning at 
Dover. In our way to it, which was rough and dangerous enough, 
the following accident happened to us: our Guide or Postillion, a 
youth, was before with two of our Company, about the distance of a 
musket shot; we by not following quick enough, had lost sight of our 
friends ; we came afterwards to where the road divided ; on the right 
it was down hill‘and marshy, on the left was a small hill. Whilst we 
stopped here in doubt, and consulted which of the roads we should 
take, we saw all ona sudden on our right hand some horsemen, 
their stature, dress, and horses, exactly resembling those of our 
friends. Gilad of having found them again, we determined to set on 
after them; but it happened through God’s mercy, that though we 
called to them, they did not answer us, but kept on down the marshy 
road, at such arate, that their horses feet struck fire at every stretch ; 
which made us with reason begin to suspect that they were thieves, 
having had warning of such; or rather that they were nocturnal 
spectres, who, as we were afterwards told, are frequently seen in 
those places. There were likewise a great many Jack Walanthorns, 
so that we were quite seized with horror and amazement! But, 


fortunately for us, our Guide soon after sounded his horn, and we 


* This is another most inaccurate account. The murderers of Becket were 
Tracy, Morville, Britton, and Fitzurse. 
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following the noise, turned down the left hand road, and arrived safe 
to our companions, who, when we had asked them, if they had not 
seen the horsemen who had gone by us? Answered, not a soul. Our 
opinions according to custom were various on this matter; but what- 
ever the thing was, we were without doubt in imminent danger, for 
which we escaped, the glory is to be ascribed to God alone. 

Dover, situated among Cliffs (standing where the Port itself was 
originally, as may be gathered from Anchors, and parts of Vessels 
dug up there), is famous more for the convenience of its Port, which 
indeed is now much decayed, and its passage to France, than for 
either its elegance, or populousness. This passage the most used, 
and the shortest, is of thirty miles, which, with a favourable wind, 
may be run over in five or six hours time, as we ourselves experienced ; 
some reckon it only eighteen miles to Ca/azs, and to Boulogne sixteen 
English miles, which, as Ortelius says in his Theatrum, are longer 
than the /ta/zan. 

Here was a Church dedicated to St. Martin, by Victred, King of 
Kent, and a House belonging to the Knights Templars; of either 
there are now no remains. It is the seat of a Suffragan to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, when the Archbishop is employed on 
business of more consequence, manages the ordinary affairs, but 
does not interfere with the Archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Upon a hill, 
or rather rock, which, on its right side, is almost everywhere a preci- 
pice, a very extensive Castle rises to a surprising height, in size like 
a little City, extremely well fortified, and thick set with Towers, 
and seems to threaten the sea beneath. Matthew Faris calls it, the 
door and key of England. The ordinary people have taken it into 
their heads that it was built by /udiws Caesar, it is likely it might by 
the Romans, from those British bricks in the Chapel, which they 


made use of in their foundations.— See Camden's Britannta. 


After we had dined, we took leave of ENGLAND. 
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A Short Description of England, 


BRITATN, consisting of the two kingdoms of Hugland and Scot- 
land, is the largest Island in the World, encompassed by the Ocean, 
the German and French Seas. The largest and southern portion of 
it is Hxgland, so named from the Avg/, who quitted the little terri- 
tory still called Angel in the Kingdom of Denmark, took possession 
here. It is governed by its own King, who owns no superior but 
God. It is divided into 39 Counties, to which 13 in Wales were 
added by Henry VIII., the first who distributed that principality 
into Counties; over each of these in times of danger a Lord Lieu- 
tenant nominated by the King, presides with an unlimited power. 
Every year some gentleman, an inhabitant of the place, is appointed 
Sheriff; his office is to collect the public monies, to raise fines, or 
to make seizures, and to account for it to the Treasury, to attend 
upon the Judges, and put their sentence in execution, to empannel 
the Jury who sit upon facts, and return their verdict to the Judges 
(who in Lvgland are only such of the law, and not of the fact), to 
convey the condemned to execution, and to determine in lesser 
causes, for the greater are tried by the Judges, formerly called 
Travelling Judges, now Judges of Assize; these go their Circuits 
through the counties twice every year to hear causes, and pronounce 
sentence upon prisoners. 

As to Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, after the Popes had assigned a 
Church and a Parish to every Priest, Honortus, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, about the year 636, began to divide England in the same 
manner into Parishes. As it has two provinces, so it has two Arch- 
bishops, the one of Canterbury, Primate and Metropolitan of All 
England, the other of York; subject to these are 25 Bishops, viz.: 
22 to Canterbury, and the remaining three to York. 

The soil is fruitful, and abounds with cattle, which inclines the 
inhabitants rather to feeding than ploughing, so that near a third of 
the land is left uncultivated for grazing. The climate is most tem- 
perate at all times, and the air never heavy, consequently maladies 
are scarcer, and less Physic is used there than anywhere else. There 
are but few Rivers. Though the Soil is productive it bears no wine, 
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but that want is supplied from abroad by the best kinds, as of 
Orleans, Gascon, Rhenish, and Spanish. 

The general drink is beer, which is prepared from barley, and is 
exceedingly well tasted, but strong, and what soon fuddles. There 
are many hills without one tree or any springs, which produce a very 
short and tender grass, and supply plenty of food to sheep. Upon 
these wander numerous flocks, extremely white, and whether from 
the temperature of the air, or goodness of the earth, bearing softer 
and finer fleeces than those of any other country. This is the true 
Golden Fleece, in which consist the chief riches of the inhabitants, 
great sums of money being brought into the country by merchants, 
chiefly for that article of trade. The dogs here are particularly good. 
It has Mines of Gold, Silver, and Tin (of which all manner of table 
utensils are made, in brightness equal to silver and used all over 
Europe), of Lead, and of Iron, but not much of the latter. The 
horses are small but swift. Glass Houses are in plenty here. 


Of the Manners of the English. 


The Eygdish are serious like the Germans, lovers of Show, liking 
to be followed wherever they go by whole troops of servants, who 
wear their masters arms in silver, fastened to their left arms, a 
ridicule they deservedly lay under. They excel in dancing and 
music. They are active and lively, though of a thicker make than 
the French; they cut their hair close on the middle of the head, 
letting it grow on either side; they are good Sailors and _ better 
Pirates, cunning, treacherous, and thievish; above 300 are said to be 
hanged annually in Zondon; beheading with them is less infamous 
than hanging. They give the wall as the place of honour. Hawking 
is the general sport of the gentry. They are more polite in eating 
than the /vench, devouring less bread, but more meat, which they 
roast in perfection. They put a great deal of sugar in their drink. 
Their Beds are covered with Tapestry, even those of Farmers. They 
are often molested with the Scurvy, said to have first crept into 
England with the Norman Conquest. Their houses are commonly 
of two stories, except in Zondon, where they are of three and four, 
though but seldom of four; they are built of wood, those of the 
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richer sort with bricks; their roofs are low, and where the owner has 
money, covered with Lead. 

They are powerful in the field, successful against their enemies, 
impatient of anything like slavery, vastly fond of great noises that 
fill the ear, such as the firing of cannons, drums, and the ringing of 
bells, so that it is common for a number of them, that have a glass 
in their heads, to go up into some belfrey and ring the bells for hours 
together for the sake of exercise. If they see a Foreigner, very well 
made or particularly handsome, they will say, “ /¢ zs a@ pity he is not 
an Englishman.” 


The Allustrious Families of England. 


THomas Howarp.—Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Marshal of England; 
the Dutchy is extinct for rebellion, the last Duke being be- 
headed. 

Grey.—Duke of Suffolk, attainted under Queen Mary. 

Puitip Howarp.—Earl of Arundel, in his mother’s right, and of 
Surrey by his father, son of the above mentioned Duke of 
Norfolk, he himself condemned for high Treason, and his 
titles forfeited. 

EDWARD VERE.—Earl of Oxford, hereditary Chamberlain of England. 

Percy.—Earl of Northumberland, descended from the Dukes of 
Brabant. 

CHARLES NEvILL.—Earl of Westmoreland, banished into Holland, 
and deprived of his fortune and dignities for rebellion. 

Ta.pot.—Earl of Shrewsbury. 

GreEY.—Earl of Kent, has but a small Estate. 

STANLEY.—Earl of Derby, King of Man. 

ManneERS.—Earl of Rutland. 

SOMERSET.—Earl of Worcester, descended from a bastard of the 
Somerset Family, which itself is of the royal Family of the 
Plantagenets. 

CLIFFORD.—Earl of Cumberland. 

RATCLIFF.-——Earl of Sussex. 

Hastincs.—Earl of Huntingdon, of the line of York, by the 
mother’s side. 

BouRcHIER.— Earl of Bath. 
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AMBROSE SUTTON alias DUDLEY. 
since childless. 

WRIOTHESLY.—Earl of Southampton. 

RussEL.—Earl of Bedford. 

HERBERT.—Earl of Pembroke. 

EDWARD SryMouR.—Earl of Herford, son of the Duke of Somer- 
set, who was beheaded in the reign of Edward VI. 

RoBERT SuTTON or DupLEyY.—Earl of Leicester, brother of the Earl 
of Warwick, died a few years ago. 

Rosert D’Evreux.—Earl of Essex, and Ewe in Normandy, created 
hereditary Marshal of England in 1598. 

CHARLES Howarp.—Of the Norfolk family, created Earl of Not- 
tingham 1597, Lord High Admiral of England, and Privy 
Counsellor. 

Fresnes.—Earl of Lincoln. 

Brown.— Viscount Montacute. 

Howarp.—Of the Norfolk family, Viscount Bindon. 

Nevit.—Baron Abergavenny; this Barony is controverted. 

ToucHEeT.—Baron Audley. 

ZoucH.—Baron Zouch. 

PEREGRIN Bertiz.—Baron Willoughby of Eresby and Brooke, 
Governor of Berwick. 

BeRKLEY.—Baron Berkley, of the antient family of the Kings of 
Denmark. 

PARKER.—Baron Morley. 

Dacre.—Baron Dacre of Gyllesland, this Barony is vacant. 

Dacre.—Baron Dacre of the South, he died four years since, and 
the Barony devolved on his daughter. 

Brooke.—Baron Cobham, Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

STAFFORD.—Baron Stafford, reduced to want, he is heir to the family 
of the Duke of Buckingham, who were hereditary Constables 
of England. 

Gray.—Baron Gray of Wilton. 

Scroop.—Baron Scroop of Boulton. 

Sutron.— Baron Dudley. 

STouRTON.—Baron Stourton. 

Nevi_t.—Baron Latimer, died some years since, without heirs male, 
the title controverted. 

LuMLEY.—Baron Lumley. 79 


Earl of Warwick, died a few years 
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BLuNT.—Baron Mountjoy. 

OcLE.—Baron Ogle. 

Darcy.—Baron Darcy. 

PARKER.—Baron Montegle, son and heir of Baron Morley, he has 
his Barony in right of his mother, of the family of Stanley. 

Sanpys.—Baron Sandys. 

Vaux.—Baron Vaux. 

Winpsor.—Baron Windsor. 

WENTWORTH.—Baron Wentworth. 

BoroucH.—Baron Borough, reduced to want. 

Baron MoRDAUNT. 

Baron EvRe. 

Baron RIcu. 

Baron SHEFFIELD. 

Baron Nort, Privy Counsellor, and Treasurer of the Household. - 

Baron Hunspon, Privy Counsellor and Lord Chamberlain. 

SACKVILLE.—Baron Buckhurst, Privy Counsellor. 

CrciL, Thomas.—Baron Burleigh, son of the- Treasurer, yet a 
child; he holds the Barony in right of his mother, daughter 
of the Earl of Rutland. 

Howarp of Maltravers, son of the Earl of Arundel, not yet restored 
in blood. 

Baron CHENY. 

Baron CROMWELL. 

Baron WHARTON. 

Baron WILLouGHBY of Parham. 

Baron PAGETT, in exile, attainted. 

Baron CHANDOIS. 

Baron ST JOHN. 

Baron DeLewarg, his ancestors took the King of France prisoner. 

Baron CompTon, has squandered almost all his substance. 

Baron NorrIs. 

Howarp, Thomas, second son of the Duke of Norfolk, Baron 
Audley of Saffron Walden, in his mother’s right. 

Howarp, William, third son of the Duke of Norfolk, is neither a 
Baron, nor yet restored in blood. 


Ghe End. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


wee) THOUGH fragmentary or mutilated editions of 


the three following ballads have appeared, still for 


practical purposes they may be considered as 
unedited to the present day, for the variations are 
so extensive, and the fragments so small a part of the whole, 
as to be quite unworthy the attention of the literary scholar. 
The third ballad especially is unknown, no copy, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, being in any library in the king- 
dom. It is hoped that the particulars given in the introduction 
to the second ballad will be found interesting, relating as they 
do to a curious episode in the career of a son of the celebrated 
Rob Roy. The well known ballad of Marie Hamilton, which 
has partly appeared in so many collections, is now, I believe, 
first printed in its entirety. 
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MARIE HAMILTON. 


THIs very curious version of the well known ballad was taken down 
early in the present century from the lips of an old lady in Annan- 
dale. It is not, perhaps, so perfect in form as that published by Sir 
Walter Scott in his Border Minstrelsy, but we strongly suspect that 
the owner of Abbotsford was much given to “improving” those 
ballads which he did so much to revive the popularity of. C. K. 
Sharpe, the Editor of “A Ballad Book,” has given a very mutilated 
edition of this ballad. In his introduction he tells us :— 


“Tt is singular that, during the reign of the Czar Peter, one of his 
Empress’s attendants, a Miss Hamilton, was executed for the murder 
of a natural child, not her first crime in that way, as was suspected ; 
and the Emperor, whose admiration of her beauty did not preserve 
her life, stood upon the scaffold until her head was struck off, which 
he lifted by the ear, and kissed on the lips.” 


This story must evidently have got confused with that of Marie. 
Hamilton, one of the ‘“‘ Queen’s Maries,” for it is not likely that if 
Marie Hamilton was executed in Edinburgh, her parents should have 
resided across the sea, as stated in verses 19 to 22 in this ballad. 


Marte Hamilton. 


’ 

‘This nicht the Queen has four Maries, 
“‘ Fach fair as fair can be, 

““There’s Marie Seton, and Marie Beaton, 


‘“¢ And Marie Carmichael and me.” 
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if. 
Word’s gane to the kitchen, 
And word’s gane to the ha’, 
That Marie Hamilton gangs wi’ bairn, 
To the hichest Stewart of a’. 


III. 
He’s courted her in the kitchen, 
He’s courted her in the ha’ 


He’s courted her in the laigh cellar, 
And that was worst of a’. 


— 


IV. 

The bairn’s tyed in her apron, 
And thrown intill the sea, 

“© sink ye, swim ye, bonnie wee babe, 
*‘'You’l ne’er get mair o’ me.” 


v. 
“Oh I have born this bonnie wee babe 
“ Wi’ mickle toil and pain ; 
“Gae hame, gae hame, you bonnie wee babe, 


“ For nurse I dare be nane.” 


VI. 

Then doun cam Queen Marie, 
Goud tassels tying her hair, 

Saying, “‘ Marie Mild, where is the babe, 
That I heard greet sae sair?” 


VI. 

‘There was nae babe intill my room, 
“There was na babe wi’ me ; 

‘It was but a touch o’ a sair cholic 


CO7e 


Come o’er my fair bodie.” 
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VII. 

The Queen turned down the blankets fine, 
Likewise the snae-white sheet, 

And what she saw caused her many a tear, 
And made her sair to greet. 


IX. 

“O cruel mither,” said the Queen, 
“‘ A fiend possessed thee, 

“ But I will hang thee for this deed, 
** My Marie though thou be. 


mat 
“QO, Marie, put on your robes o’ black, 
*€ Or else your robes o’ brown, 
“ For ye maun gang wi’ me the nicht, 


“To see fair Edinbro’ town.” 


XI. 


an 
n 


I winna’ put on my robes o’ black, 
“ Nor yet my robes o’ brown, 


cal 
n 


But [’ll put on my robes o’ white, 
“To shine thro’ Edinbro’ town.” 


XI. 

And some they mounted the black steed, 
And some mounted the brown, 

But Marie mounted her milk-white steed, 


And rode foremost thro’ the town. 


XIII. 

When she gaed up the Cannongate, 
She laugh’d loud laughters three ; 

But when she cam doun the Cannongate, 
The tear blinded her e’e. 
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XIV. 
When she gaed up the Parliament stair, 
The heel cam aff her shee, 
And lang e’er she cam doon again, 
She was condemn’d to dee. 


XV. 
When she cam doon the Cannongate, 
‘The Cannongate sae free, 
Mony a ladie looked o’er her window, 


Weeping for this ladie. 


XVI. 
‘** Ye need nae weep for me,” she says, 
“Ye need nae weep for me, 
“ For had I not slain mine own sweet babe, 
‘This death I wadna’ dee. 


XVII. 
‘‘ Bring me a bottle of wine, she says, 
‘“‘'The best that e’er ye hae, 
“That I may drink to my weil wishers, 
‘“¢ And they may drink to me. 


XVIII. 
‘“‘ Vestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
“The nicht she'll hae but three, 
“There was Marie Seton, and Marie Beaton, 


“And Marie Carmichael and me. 


XIX 
Ye mariners, ye mariners, 
That sail upon the see, | 
L not my father or mother wit, 
Che death that I maun dee. 
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0.4 
‘*T was my parent’s only hope, 
‘They ne’er had ane but me, 
*‘ They little thought when I left hame, 
“They should nae mair me see.” 


foe 
“Oh little did my mother think, 
‘The day she cradled me, 
“ What lands I was to travel through, 
“What death I was to dee. 


XXII. 
*€ Oh, little did my father think, 
‘The day he held up me, 
“What lands I was to travel through, 
‘* What death I was to dee. 


XXII 
‘‘ Last nicht there were four Maries, 
“The nicht there’! be but three, 
‘‘'There was Marie Seton, and Marie Beaton, 


* And Marie Carmichael and me” 
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RIO 1B on tas. 


THE manuscript of the following ballad was in the possession of the 
late James Maidment, Esq., Advocate, of Edinburgh, the con- 
temporary and friend of Sir Walter Scott, Motherwell, &c. It bears 
internal evidence of having been written soon after the date of the 
event which it celebrates, notwithstanding one glaring blunder to which 
attention is drawn in a foot-note. 


The Rob Oig alluded to is Robert M‘Gregor, son of the celebrated 
Rob Roy. The victim of the crime was Jean Key, widow of James 
Key of Edinbelly. 


James and Rob Oig M‘Gregor were brought before the High Court 
of Justiciary charged with hamesucken, forcible abduction, and 
forcible marriage. James was seized first, and it was not till after his 
trial was concluded that Rob was apprehended and brought to justice. 
James’s trial took place on July 13th, 1752. The indictment, which 
is of considerable interest, was in the following terms :—‘ That 
whereas, by the laws of God and of this and all other well governed 
realms, Hamesucken, or the violent entering into any person’s house 
without licence, or contrary to the King’s peace, or seeking or 
assaulting him or her there, where he or she was dwelling at the time, 
lying and rising nightly and daily, especially when that is done 
against a woman, or minor, a widow lately become such, and an 
heiress, with intent to do her a most heinous and atrocious injury. 
As also, the ravishing of women, or the forcible abduction, or violent 
carrying a woman from one place to another with intent either to 
violate her person against her will, or to force her to a marriage, or 
the causing a marriage, or the form thereof, forcibly and by concussion 
to be celebrated as betwixt a man and a woman ; and, under pretence 
of such forced marriage, the violating her person withont the free 
consent, and against the will of such woman, especially when such 
woman was a minor, an heiress, and lately become a widow; and 
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when the man so forced upon her for a pretended husband, and who 
afterwards violated her person upon that pretence, was of a character, 
circumstance, and situation, utterly unbecoming or unfit for her, as 
being destitute of fortune, substance, or good fame, and reputed 
guilty of, or outlawed for, the most heinous crimes ; are all, and each 
of them, crimes of the most atrocious, shocking, and most detestable 
nature, and most severely punishable. Yet true it is, and of verity, 
that he the same James Drummond, had presumed to commit, and 
was guilty, actor, art and part, of all and every, or one or other of the 
aforesaid crimes, aggravated as aforesaid, in so far as, upon the 8th 
day of December 1750 vears, in the evening thereof, under cloud and 
silence of night, or upon one or other of the days of the said month 
of December, or of the month of November immediately preceding, 
or of the month of January immediately following, Jean Key, 
daughter and sole heiress of the deceased James Key, portioner of 
Edinbelly, and relict of John Wright, lawful son of John Wright of 
Easter Glins, who had died in the month of October preceding, 
leaving the said Jean Key his widow, then a minor, going in the 19th 
year of her age, was then living at her own house at Edinbelly, in the 
parish of Balfron, and shire of Stirling, where she was lying and rising 
nightly and daily, under the protection of Almighty God, and of his 
Majesty’s laws, and had then with her in her house, Janet Mitchell 
her mother, and Thomas Key, tenant in Boquhan, or Balquhan, her 
uncle or father’s brother, and Annabell Mitchell, relict of John 
Fairlie, her aunt, or mother’s sister, with servants and other members 
of the family, and then and thére the said house was beset, invaded, 
and violently entered by a crew of lawless ruffians, armed with guns, 
swords, durks, pistols, or other warlike weapons ; amongst whom was 
he, the said James M‘Gregor, a/zas Drummond, a/zas James Moore ; 
and Robert M‘Gregor, a/zas Campbell, a/as Drummond, a/zas Robert 
Oig; and Ronald M‘Gregor, a/zas Campbell, a/zas Drummond ; all 
three sons of the deceased Robert M‘Gregor, commonly called and 
known by the name of Rob Roy; and which Robert, brother to the 
said James Drummond, at that time stood declared an outlaw and 
fugitive from the laws, by a sentence of fugitation pronounced against 
him by the High Court of Justiciary, upon the 16th day of July, 1736, 
for not appearing to underly the law for the murder of John M‘Claren 
of Wester Innernenty, in the parish of Balquhidder, and shire of 
gt 
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Perth: And the said James Drummond, and his said two brothers, 
were then and there accompanied by Duncan M‘Gregor, adzas 
Drummond, in Strathyre, and then prisoner in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, and a number of other persons, armed as aforesaid, his 
accomplices in a most lawless, barbarous, and wicked enterprise, to 
attack and invade the said Jean Key in her own house, and violently 
and forcibly to carry her away from the same, in order to compel her 
to be married to the said. Robert M‘Gregor, a/as Campbell, alas 
Drummond, afas Robert Oig, brother to the said James; and in 
prosecution of the said wicked design, he the said James M‘Gregor, 
alias Drummond, alias James Moore, with his accomplices, and 
armed as aforesaid, came at the time and place foresaid, to the house 
of the said Jean Key, and having placed guards at the doors and 
windows of the said house, in order to prevent the said Jean Key 
from escaping, or any assistance being brought to her, he, the said 
James, and the said Robert and Ronald, brothers to the said James, 
and others of his accomplices, did violently and forcibly enter the 
house of the said Jean Key, and not finding her in the room where 
the said James first entered, he, or some other of his accomplices, 
did, with many horrid oaths and imprecations, threaten to murder 
every person in the family, or to burn the house and every person in 
it alive, unless the said Jean Key should instantly be produced to him, 
which obliged the said Janet Mitchell, her mother, to bring her out of a 
closet to which she had retired in great fear and terror in order to 
conceal herself, and that as soon as she was brought into the presence 
of the said invaders, he, the said James M‘Gregor, in a daring and 
violent manner, told her, that he and his accomplices were come 
there in order to marry her to the said Robert, his brother. And 
upon her desiring to be allowed till next morning, or some few hours, 
to deliberate upon the answer she was to give to so unexpected and 
sudden a proposal as a marriage betwixt her, then not two months a 
widow, and a man with whom she had no manner of acquaintance, 
after some further discourse or expostulation, he, the said James 
M‘Gregor, or one or other of his accomplices, laid violent hands 
upon the said Jean Key, within her own dwelling house as aforesaid, 
and in a most barbarous, cruel, and most unbecoming and indecent 
manner, dragged her to the door, while she was making all the resis- 


tance in her power, and crying out for help and assistance, and utter- 
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ing many bitter lamentations, and after she was thus dragged to the 
door, the said James M‘Gregor, or one or other of his accomplices, 
did, with force and violence, most barbarously and inhumanly lay the 
said Jean Key upon a horse, on which the said Robert M‘Gregor, or 
one or other of his company, was mounted, placing her body across 
the horse upon the fore, or fore part of the saddle, after having tied 
her arms with ropes, and during all the time these horrid and barbar- 
ous outrages were acting, he, the said James M‘Gregor and his ac- 
complices, or one or other *of them, did threaten, with execrable 
oaths, immediately to murder any person who should offer to give 
the said Jean Key the least assistance, and after having posted some 
of their number with their arms, as guards upon the said Jean Key’s 
house, to remain for some time to prevent any persons coming out 
to alarm the neighbourhood, and procure assistance to rescue the 
said Jean Key, the said James M‘Gregor and his accomplices, or 
some or other of. them, did, in a violent, barbarous, and cruel man- 
ner, carry off the said Jean Key from her own dwelling house, as 
aforesaid, lying across the fore part of the saddle, with her arms tied, 
while she was crying out for help and assistance, and making many 
bitter lamentations to the house of John Leckie, maltman and brewer 
at the Kirk of Buchanan, about six miles distant from Edinbelly, 
where the said Jean Key continued to give all evidences in her 
power of the deepest grief and sorrow for her unhappy fate, and from 
thence, in a few hours, the said James M‘Gregor and his accomplices 
carried her by force and violence to a place called Rueindennan 
and from thence by water to some part of the Highlands, about the 
upper part of Lochlomond, out of the reach of her friends and rela- 
tions, where she was detained in captivity, and carried from place to 
place for upwards of three months, and during this captivity, whilst 
her person and life were in the power of the said James M‘Gregor or 
his accomplices, he and they, or some or other of them, in further 
prosecution of the wicked purpose for which they were guilty of the 
hamesucken and violent abduction aforesaid, caused to be celebrated 
the form of a pretented marriage betwixt him the said Robert 
M‘Gregor, a@/zas Campbell, a/zas Drummond, alias Robert Oig. 
brother to the said James M‘Gregor, and outlaw and fugitive for 
murder as aforesaid, and they, without the free consent and against 
the will of the said Jean Key.” 
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The jury found it proven that James M‘Gregor had, with the aid 
of several people, forcibly carried off Jean Key. By a majority they 
found it not proven that Jean Key was privy or consenting to the 
design, but, at the same time, they unanimously found it proven, for 
the alleviation of the panel’s guilt in the premises, that Jean Key did 
afterwards acquiesce in her condition. This finding was solely for the 
purpose of exempting the prisoner from capital punishment, but certain 
circumstances arose which brought about an unforeseen conclusion to 
the trial. On 20th November 1752 the advising of the case was to take 
place, but James M‘Gregor did not make his. appearance when called 
by a macer of Court, although upon the previous continuation he had 
been committed to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh by order of the Court. 
The magistrates of Edinburgh and the keeper of the Tolbooth were 
called, when it transpired that having in September received anony- 
mous letters acquainting them that M‘Gregor’s escape from the Tol- 
booth, either by force or fraud, was intended, the magistrates made 
application to the Lord Justice -Clerk, then on his circuit at Ayr, fora 
warrant for having the prisoner carried from the Tolbooth to the Castle 
of Edinburgh, for his more safe and sure custody. The warrant hay- 
ing been obtained, James was handed over to a party of the City Guard, 
who conducted him to the Castle, and delivered him over to the 
Deputy-Governor, who informed the chief magistrage that the prisoner 
had escaped on the 16th inst. (November). Warrant was now granted 
for M‘Gregor’s apprehension, and the solicitors for the Crown were 
instructed to enquire into the manner in which he had escaped from 
the Castle. In the Scots Magazine for November 1752 the following 
particulars are given regarding the matter :— 

‘James M‘Gregor, a/zas Drummond, under trial for carrying off 
Jean Key of Edinbelly, made his escape from Edinburgh Castle on 
the 16th. ‘The manner of it is thus related:—In the evening he 
dressed himself in an old tattered big coat put over his own clothes, 
an old night cap, an old leather apron, and old dirty shoes and 
stockings, so as to personate a cobbler. When he was thus equipped, 
his daughter, a servant maid who assisted, and who was the only 
person with him in the room, except two of his young children, 
scolded the cobbler for having done his work carelessly, and this with 
such an audible voice as to be heard by the sentinels without the 
room door. About seven o’clock, while she was scolding, the pre- 
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tended cobbler opened the room door, and went out with a pair of 
old shoes in his hand, muttering his discontent for the harsh usage 
he had received. He passed the guards unsuspected ; but was soon 
missed, and a strict search made in the Castle, and also in the city, 
but all in vain. The sergeant, and some of the soldiers on duty, 
were put under confinement. On the zoth, the Court of Justiciary 
met to judge of the import of the verdict returned against him, and 
continued the diet till the 18th of December. We are told that the 
Commissioners of the Customs, in consequence of an application 
made to them, despatched orders to their officers fer strictly search- 
ing all ships outward bound, to prevent his escape out of the 
kingdom. , 

“ P.S.—A Court-martial sat down in the Castle, December 8, in 
consequence, it is said, of orders from above, to inquire into this 
affair. It consisted of one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, and ten 
captains. ‘They rose on the 13th. ‘Two lieutenants and four private 
men were put under arrest ; but we have not yet learned what is to 
be the result of their proceedings.” 

The same magazine in a subsequent number published the 
following :— 

“ A return from London to the report of the proceedings of the 
court-martial appointed to inquire into the manner of James Drum- 
mond’s escape, arrived at Edinburgh, December 30. In consequence 
of which, two lieutenants, who commanded the guard the night 
Drummond escaped, are broke ; the sergeant, who had the charge 
of locking the prisoner in his rcom, is reduced to a private man; the 
porter has been whipped, and all the rest are released.” 


Bob Otq. 


L. 
From Drunkie in the Highlands, 
With four-and-twenty men, 
Rob Oig is cam, a lady fair, 
To carry from the plain. 
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LI. 
Glengyle and James with him are cam, 


To steal Jean Mitchell’s dauchter, 
And they have borne her far away, 
To haud his house in order. 


III. 
And he has ta’en Jean Key’s white hand, 


And torn her grass-green sleeve, 
And rudely tyed her on his horse, 
At her friends asked nae leave. 


IV. 
They rode till they cam to Ballyshine, 


At Ballyshine they tarried, 
Nae time he gave her to be dressed, 
In cotton gown her married. 


v. 
Three held her up before the priest, 


Four carried her to bed, O! 
Wi’ wat’ry eyes, and mournfw’ sighs, 
She in bed wi’ Rob was laid, O! 


VI. 
“ Haud far awa’ from me, Rob Oig, 


‘ Haud far awa’ from me, 
“Before I lose my maidenhead,* 
“ T’ll try my strength with thee.” 


VII. 
He’s torn the cap from off her head, 


And thrown it to the way, 
But ere she lost her maidenhead, 
She fought with him till day. 


* The fact that Jean was a widow seems here to have been entirely lost sight of, 
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VILL. 

“‘ Wae fa’, Rob Oig, upon your head, 
‘“‘ For you have ravished me, 

‘* And taen from me my maidenhead ! 
“©! would that I could dee.” 


ix: 
“‘ My father he is Rob Roy called, 
* And he has cows and ewes, 
“ And you are now my wedded wife, 
“ And can nae longer chuse.” 
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WILLY AND MARY. 


I believe the following Jacobite song has never been correctly 
printed, a version differing in many important particulars from the 
present was privately printed scme 4o years ago. It had been taken 
down from the mouth of an old cotter; the present edition is from 
an unique (as I consider it) broadsheet of the period. It is clearly 
a violent attack on William and Mary. 


CAtlip and Mlary. 
I, 
Says Willy, ‘‘ My uncle I'll beat, 
“Though I know it’s unseemly and mean.” 
Says Mary, “ My brother’s a cheat, 
‘* And besides he’s the son of a quean. 
‘We'll banish religion and truth, 
*‘ For virtue’s no friend in our case, 
‘“* But still we'll take care, in good socth, 


‘*'To wear a mask over our face.” 


(Chorus) Says Willy, ‘A king will I be.” 
Says Mary, ‘‘A queen’s crown for me.” 
“My dady,” said she, 
‘My uncle,” said he, 
‘We'll send far away o’er the sea,” 


ane ee — 
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II. 
‘“‘ The traiterous party that murdered 


‘Our grandfather, we will uphold, 
* They shall be rewarded and honoured, 
‘For that his sone they have sold. 
“Thanks be to all knaves and queans, 
“Thanks to Presbitry and Treason, 
‘For these be the sanctified means 
‘Which gain’d us a crown in good season. 
(Chorus) Says Willy, &c. 


III. 

“ Blessed be those Independants 

“That took off our grandfather’s head.” 

Says Willy, “ll have some descendants 

‘Even if Mary dishonour my bed ; 
“TI care not who hatches the egg, 

‘‘ Nor how many others possess her, 
‘“¢ Her consent, there'll be no need to beg, 

“ For she’s willing enough for’t, God bless her!” 
(Chorus) Says Willy, &c. 


IV. 

Says Mary, ‘‘ Our father we'll honour, 

‘Though we care not for splendour or pelf, 
‘‘ Before that a crown hurts his head, 

© T’11 dethrone him and wear it myself; 
“ For he is now old and weak, 

‘“¢ And while the sun shines we'll make hay, 
‘Our joy in this world we will seek, 

“For the devil will have us some day. 
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(Chorus) Says good old Jamie, the king, 
“To honour and truth we will cling, 
‘The heir of the crown, 
“Though deprived of his own, 
“ Of Britain shall yet be the king.” 


Too 
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Fragments oF Auvivut 4Suctey 


HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 


AND TRANSLATED FROM THE 


Gaelic or Erwe Language, 


Lie.) 


Beng a reprint of the first Osstante publication of 


JAMES MACPHERSON. 


** You, O Books, ave the golden vessels of the Temple ; burning lights to be ever 
held in the hand,” 
RICHARD AUNGERVYLE, 


Pee tieLY PRINTED FOR THE AUNGERVYLE SOCIETY, 
Bo Ue Neb UR Grr. 


1881, 


ORIGINAL PREFACE. 


>i iE public may depend on the following Fragments 
as genuine remains of Ancient Scottish Poetry. 
The date of their composition cannot be exactly 
ascertained. Tradition, in the country where they 
were written, refers them to an era of the most remote 
antiquity ; and this tradition is supported by the spirit and 
strain of the poems themselves; which abound with those 
ideas, and paint those manners, that belong to the most early 
state of society. The diction too, in the original, is very 
obsolete ; and differs widely from the style of such Poems as 
have been written in the same language two or three centuries 
ago. They were certainly composed before the establishment 
of Clanship in the northern part of Scotland, which is itself 
very ancient, for had clans been then formed and known, they 
must have made a considerable figure in the work of a High- 
land Bard ; whereas there is not the least mention of them in 
these Poems. It is remarkable that there are found in them 
no allusions to the Christian religion or worship ; indeed, few 
traces of religion of any kind. One circumstance seems to 
prove them to be coeval with the very infancy of Christianity 
in Scotland. In a Fragment of the same Poems, which the 
Translator has seen, a Culdee or Monk is represented as 
desirous of taking down from the mouth of Osczan, who is the 
principal personage in several of the following Fragments, his 
warlike achievements and those of his family. 
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But Osczan treats the Monk and his religion with disdain, 
telling him, that the deeds of such great men were subjects too 
high to be recorded by him, or by any of his religion. A full 
proof that Christianity was not as yet established in the 
country. 


Though the Poems now published appear as detached 
pieces in this collection, there is ground to believe that most 
of them were episodes of a greater work which related to the 
wars of /zzgal. Concerning this hero innumerable traditions 
remain, to this day, in the Highlands of Scotland. The story 
of Osczan, his son, is so generally known, that to describe one 
in whom the race of a great family ends, it has passed into 
a Proverb, “ Osczan, the last of the Heroes.” 


There can be no doubt that these Poems are to be ascribed 
to the Bards, a race of men well known to have continued 
through many ages in /veland and the north of Scotland. 
Every chief or great man had in his family a Bard or Poet, 
whose office it was to record in verse the illustrious actions of 
that family. By the succession of these Bards, such Poems 
were handed down from race to race; some in manuscript 
but more by oral tradition, and tradition, in a country so free 
of intermixture with foreigners, and among a people so 
strongly attached to the memory of their ancestors, has pre- 
served many of them, in a great measure, uncorrupted to this 


day. 


They are not set to music,or sung. The versification in the 
original is simple, and to such as understand the language, 
very smooth and beautiful. Rhyme is seldom used. But the 
cadence, and the length of the line varied, so as to suit the 
sense. The translation is extremely literal. Even the 
arrangement of the words in the original has been imitated, 
to which must be imputed some inversions in the style, that 


otherwise would not have been chosen, 
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Of the poetical merit of these Fragments nothing shall here 
be said. Let the public judge, and pronounce. It is believed 
that by a careful inquiry, many more remains of ancient 
genius, no less valuable than those now given to the world, 
might be found in the same country where these have been 
collected. In particular there is reason to hope that one 
work of considerable length, and which deserves to be styled 
an heroic poem, might be recovered and translated, if encour- 
agement were given to such an undertaking. The subject is, 
an invasion of /reland by Swarthan, King of Lochlyn ; which 
is the name of Denmark in the Zrse language. Cuchulard, the 
General or Chief of the Irish Tribes, upon intelligence of the 
invasion, assembles his Forces; Councils are held; and 
battles fought. But after several unsuccessful engagements, 
the /rzsk are forced to submit. At length, /zuga/, King of 
Scotland, called in this Poem, “ The Desert of the Hills,” 
arrives with his ships to assist Cuchulazd. He expels the 
Danes from the Country ; and returns home victorious. This 
Poem is held to be of greater antiquity than any of the rest 
that are preserved : and the author speaks of himself as pre- 
sent in the expedition of /zzga/. The three last Poems in 
the collection are Fragments which the Translator obtained 
of this Epic Poem: and though very imperfect, they were 
judged not unworthy of being inserted. If the whole were 
recovered, it might throw considerable light upon the Scot- 
tish and Irish Antiquities. 
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Fragment FL. 


SBhirlic, Din¥ela, 


VINVELA. 


love is a Son of the Hill. He pursues the flying deer. 
His gray dogs are panting around him; his Bow-string 
sounds in the wind. Whether by the Fount of the Rock, 
or by the stream of the mozntain thou liest; when the 
Rushes are nodding with the Wind, and the Mist is flying over thee, 
let me approach my love unperceived, and see him from the Rock. 
Lonely I saw thee first by the aged oak of Aranno ; thou wert return- 
ing tall from the chace; the fairest among thy friends. 


SHIRLIC. 


What voice is that I hear? ‘That voice like the Summer-wind.— 
I sit not by the nodding Rushes; I hear not the Fount of the Rock. 
Afar, Vinvela, afar I go to the Wars of /inmgal. My dogs attend me 
no more. No more I tread the Hill) No more I tread the Hill. 
No more from on high I see thee, fair morning, by the stream of the 
Plain ; bright as the Bow of Heaven; as the Moon on the Western 
Wave. 


VINVELA. . 

Then thou art gone, O Shivlic/ and I am alone on the Hill. The 
deer are seen on the brow; void of fear they graze along. No more 
they dread the wind; no more the rustling tree. The Hunter is 
far removed; he is in the field of graves. Strangers! Sons of the 
Waves ! spare my lovely Shzr/ic. 


SHILRIC. 


If fall I must in the Field, raise high my grave, Vinvela. Grey 


stones, and heaped up earth, shall mark me to future times. When 
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the Hunter shall sit by the mound, and produce his food at noon, 
‘Some Warrior rests here,” he will say; and my fame shall live in 
his praise. Remember me, Vzzve/a, when low on earth I lie ! 


VINVELA. 
~, Yes !_I will remember thee—indeed my Shzr/ic will fall. _Wnat 
shall I do my love! when thou art gone for ever! Through these 
Hills I will go at noon: I will go through the silent Heath. ‘There 
I will see the Place of thy Rest, returning from the chace. Indeed 
my Shé/ric will fall; but I will remember him. 


$ragqment Li. 


SIT by the mossy Fountain; on the Top of the Hill of 
Winds. One tree is rustling above me. Dark Waves 
roll over the Heath. The Lake is troubled below. 
The deer descend from the Hill. No Hunter at a 

distance is seen; no whistling Cowherd is nigh. It is mid- 

day but all is silent. Sad are my thoughts alone. Didst thou 

appear, oh my love, a Wanderer on the Heath! Thy Hair floating 
on the Wind behind thee; Thy Bosom heaving on the sight ; Thine 

Eyes full of Tears for thy friends, whom the mist of the Hill had 

concealed! Thee I would comfort, my Love, and bring thee to thy 

Father’s house. 


But it is she that there appears, like a beam of Light on the Heath! 
Bright as the Moon in Autumn, as the Sun in a Summer-storm, 
comest thou, lovely maid, over Rocks, over Mountains to me ?—She 
speaks : but how weak her voice! like the Breeze in the Reeds of 
the Pool. Hark! : 


Returnest thou safe from the War; Where are thy friends, my 
love? JI heard and mourned thee, Shz/ric / 


Yes, my fair, I return; but I alone of my race. Tou shalt see 
them no more: their Graves I raised on the plain. But why art thou — 


on the desert Hill? Why on the Heath, alone? 
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Alone Iam, O Shz/ric/ Alone in the Winter House. With grief 
for thee I expired. SAz/ric, I am pale in the Tomb. 


She fleets, she sails away; as grey mist before the wind !—And wilt 
thou not stay, my Love? Stay and behold my tears? Fair thou 
appearest, my Love! fair thou wast, when alive! 


By the mossy fountain I will sit; on the Top of the Hill of Winds. 
When mid-day is silent around, converse, O my Love, with me! 
come on the wings of the Gale! on the Blast of the mountain, 
come! Let me hear thy voice, as thou passest, when mid-day is 
silent around. 


Fragment LLL. 


@ a) VENING is grey on the Hills. The North Wind resounds 

340} through the Woods. White Clouds rise on the sky: 
the thin-wavering snow descends. The River howls 
afar, along its winding course. Sad, by a hollow rock, 
the grey-hair’d CarryZ sat. Dry fern waves over his head; _ his 
seat is in an aged birch. Clear to the roaring winds he lifts his 
voice of woe. 


Tossed on the wavy ocean 1s he, the hope of the Isles; JZalco/m, 
the support of the poor; Foe to the proud in Arms! Why hast thou 
left us behind? Why live we to mourn thy Fate? We might have 

heard, with thee, the voice of the deep; have seen the oozy Rock. 


Sad on the sea beat shore thy spouse looketh for thy return. The 
time of thy promise is come; the night is gathering around. But no 
white sail is on the sea ; no voice but the blustering Winds. Low is 
the soul of the war; wet are the Locks of Youth! By the foot of 
some Rock thou liest ; washed by the waves as they come. Why, 
ye winds, did ye bear him on the Desert Rock? Why, ye waves, did 


ye roll over him? 
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But oh ! What voice is that? Who rides on the meteor of fire ! 
Green are his airy Limbs. It is he, it is the Ghost of JJalcolm/ 
Rest, lovely soul, rest on the rock; and let me hear thy voice. He 
is gone, like a dream of the night. I see him through the trees. 
Daughter of Reynold / he is gone. ‘Thy spouse shall return no more, 
No more shall his hounds come from the hill, Forerunners of their 
Master. No more from the distant Rock his voice greet thine ear. 
Silent is he in the deep, unhappy daughter of Reynold, 


I will sit by the stream of the Plain. Ye Rocks! hang over my 
head. Hear my voice, ye Trees! as ye bend on the shaggy Hill. 
My voice shall preserve the pratse of him, the Hope of the Isles. 


PHragment LP. 


Connal. Crimora, 


CRIMORA. 
S"easalt1O cometh from the hill, like a cloud tinged with the 
41 beam of the West? Whose voice is that, loud as the 
Wind, but pleasant as the harp of Cazryl/? It is my 
love in the light of steel; but sad is his darkened 
brow. Live the mighty race of /imga/? or what disturbst my 
my Connal ? 


CONNAL, 


They live. I saw them return from the Chace like a stream of 
light. The Sun was on their shields: Like a Ridge of Fire they 
descended the Hill. Loud is the voice of the Youth; the war, my 
Love, is near. To-morrow the enormous Dazgo comes to try the 
Force of our race. The race of /izgal he defies, the race of Battle 
and wounds. 


CRIMORA. 


Connal, I saw his sails like grey mist on the sable Wave, They 


slowly came to Land. Connal, many are the warriors of Dargo / 
IIo 


Fragments. II 


CONNAL. 


Bring me thy Father’s shield; the Iron Shield of Azxval; that 
shield like the full-moon when it is darkened in the sky. 


CRIMORA. 


That shield I bring, O Connaé,; but it did not defend my Father. 
By the spear of Gauror he fell. Thou mayest fall, O Connal / 


CONNAL. 


Fall indeed I may: But raise my tomb, Cvzmora. Some stones, a 
mound of Earth, shall keep my memory... Bend thy red eye over my 
Tomb, and beat thy breast of sighs. Though fair thou art, my Love, 
as the Light; more pleasant than the Gale of the hill; yet I will 
not stay. Raise my tomb, Cvzmora. 


CRIMORA. 


Then give me those arms of Light; that sword and that spear of 
Steel. I shall meet Dargo with thee, and aid my lovely Cownad. 
Farewell, ye rocks of Arvdren / ye Deer! and ye streams of the Hill! 
—We shall return no more. Our tombs are distant far. 


SFragment YW, 


ae] UT UMN is dark on the mountains ; grey mist rests on 
| the hills. The whirlwind is heard on the Earth. Dark 
rolls the river throughthe narrow Plain. A tree stands 
alone on the Hill, and marks the grave of Conmnal. 
The leaves whirl round with the wind, and strew the graves 
of the dead. At Times are seen here the Ghosts of the de- 
ceased, when the musing Hunter alone stalks slowly over the 
Heath. Appear in thy armour of Light, thou Ghost of the mighty 
Connal! Shine, near thy Tomb, Crimora / like a Moon-beam from 
a cloud. 


Who can reach the source of thy Race, O Conna/? and who re- 


count thy Fathers? Thy Family grew like an oak on the mountain, 
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which meeteth the wind with its lofty head. But now it is torn from 
the Earth. Who shall supply the Place of Connal ? 


Here was the din of arms; and here the groans of the dying. 
Mournful are the wars of Fimgal/ O Connal/ it was here thou 
didst fall. ‘Thine arm was like a storm; thy sword a beam of the 
sky; thy height a rock on the Plain; thine eyes a furnace of Fire. 
Louder than a storm was thy voice, when thou confoundedst the 
Field. Warriors fell by thy sword, as the Thistle by the staff of a 
boy. 


Dargo the mighty came on, like a cloud of Thunder. His brows 
were contracted and dark. His eyes like two caves in a Rock. 
Bright rose their swords on each side: dire was the clang on their 
steel. 


The daughter of Rzzval was near; Crimora, bright in the armour 
of man; her hair loosed behind, her bow in her hand. She followed 
the youth to the war, Conna/ her much beloved. She drew the 
string on Dargo ; but erring pierced her Connaéd. He falls like an 
oak on the Plain ; like a Rock from the shaggy hill. What shall she 
do, hapless maid !|--He bleeds ; her Conna/ dies. All the night long 
she cries, and all the day, O Connal, my Love, and my friend! With 
Grief the sad mourner died. 


Fragqment Wi. 


Wea ON of the noble Fingal, Oscian, Prince of men! What 
: 4, tears run down the cheeks of Age? What shades thy 
mighty soul ? 


Memory, son of A/szn, memory wounds the aged. Of former 
times are my Thoughts; my Thoughts are of the noble Fingal. 
The race of the King return into my mind, and wound me with 


remembrance, 
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One day, returned from the sport of the mountains, from pursuing 
the Sons of the Hill, we covered this Heath with our youth. /inga/ 
the mighty was here, and Oscur, my son, Great in war. Fair on our 
sight from the sea, at once, a virgin came. Her breast was like the 
snow of one night. Her cheek like the Bud of the Rose. Mild was 
her blue rolling eye: but sorrow was big in her heart. 


Fingal renowned in war! she cries, Sons of the King, preserve me! 
Speak secure, replies the King, Daughter of Beauty, speak : our ear 
is open to all: our swords redress the injured. I fly from U//in, she 
cries, from U//in famous in war. I fly from the embrace of him who 
would debase my blood. Cvemor, the friend of men was, my Father; 
Cremor the Prince of /nverne. 


Fingal’s younger sons arose; Carry/ expert in the Bow; Filan 
beloved of the fair; and /ergus first in the Race.—Who from the 
farthest Lochlyn? who to the seas of Aolochasquir 2? Who dares hurt 
the maid whom the Sons of /zmga/ guard? Daughter of Beauty, rest 
secure, rest in peace, thou fairest of Women. 


Far in the Blue distance of the deep, some spot appeared like the 
Back of the Ridge-Wave. But soon the ship increased on our sight. 
The hand of U7/im drew her to Land. The mountains trembled as 
he moved. The Hills shook at his steps. Dire rattled his armour 
around him, Death and destruction were in his Eyes. Huis stature 
like the oak of AZorvven. He moved in the lightning of steel. 


Our warriors fell before him, like the Field before the reapers. 
fingal’s three sons he bound. He plunged his sword into the Fair- 
one’s breast. She fell as a wreath of Snow before the Sun of spring. 
Her Bosom heaved in death; her soul came forth in Blood. 


Oscur my son came down; the mighty in battle descended. His 
armour rattled as thunder ; and the lightning of his eyes was terrible. 
There was the clashing of swords; there was the voice of steel. 
They struck and they thrust ; they digged for death with their swords. 
But Death was distant far, and delayed to come. ‘The sun began to 
decline ; and the Cow herd thought of Home, Then Oscur’s keen 
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steel found the heart of U/in. He feil like a Mountain-Oak covered 
over with glistening Frost : he shone like a Rock on the Plain. Here 
the daughter of Beauty lieth ; and here the bravest of men. Here 
one day ended the Fair and the Valiant. Here rest the pursuer and 
the pursued. 


Son of Alpin / the Woes of the aged are many: their tears are for 
the past. This raised my sorrow, Warrior; memory awaked my grief. . 
Oscur my son was brave; but Oscur is now no more. Thou hast 
heard my grief, O son of A/pin ; forgive the tears of the aged. 


Fragment WiLL. 


Rw tore LLY openest thou the Spring of my grief, O son of Adpin, in- 
veVeVell quiring how Oscur fell? My eyes are blind with Tears ; 
but memory beams on my heart. How can I relate the 
mournful death of the head of the people! Prince of 
the Warriors, Oscurv, my son, shall I see thee no more. 


He fell as the moon in a storm; as the sun in: the midst of his 
course, when clouds rise from the waste of the waves, when the 
blackness of the storm inwraps the Rocks of Ardanidder. I, like an 
ancient oak on Morven, I mouldered alone in my place. The blast 
hath lopped my Branches away; and I tremble at the wings of the 
north. Prince of the Warriors, Oscur, my son! shall I see thee no 
more ! 


Dermid and Oscur were one; they reaped the battle together. 
Their Friendship was strong as their steel; and Death walked 
between thcm to the Field. They came on the Foe like two Rocks 
falling from the Brows of Avdren. ‘Their Swords were stained with 
the blood of the valiant: Warriors fainted at their names. Who was 
a match for Oscur / but Dermid? and who for Dermid, but Oscur ? 


They killed mighty Javgo in the field; Dargo before invin- 
cible. His daughter was fair as the Morn; Mild as the beam of 
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night. Her eyes, like two stars in a shower; Her breath the gale 
of Spring; Her breasts as the new-fallen snow floating on the 
Moving Heath. The warriors saw her, and loved; Their souls were 
fixed on the maid. Each loved her, as his Fame; each must poss- 
ess her or die. But her soul was fixed on Oscur; my son was the 
youth of her love. She forgot the Blood of her Father; and loved 
the hand that slew him. 


Son of Oscian, said Dermid, 1 love; O Oscur, I love this maid. 
But her soul cleaveth unto thee; and nothing can heal Dermid. 
Here pierce this bosom, Oscur; relieve me, my Friend, with thy 
sword. 


My sword, Son of AZorny, shall never be stained with the blood of 
Dermid. 


Who then is worthy to slay me, O Oscur, Son of Oscian? Let not 
my life pass away unknown- [et none but Oscur slay me. Send 
me with Honour to the Grave, and let my Death be renowned. 


Dermid, make use of thy sword; Son of Aorny, wield thy steel. 
Would that I fell with thee! that my death came from the hand of 
Dermid. 


They fought by the brook of the mountain, by the streams of 
Branno. Blood tinged the silvery stream, and flowed round the 
mossy stones. ermzd the Graceful fell: fell, and smiled in Death. 


- And Fallest thou, Son of A/orny; fallesf thou by Oscur’s hand ! 
Dermid, invincible in War, thus do I see thee fall! He went, and 
returned to the Maid whom he loved; returned, but she perceived 
his grief. 


Why that Gloom, Son of Osczan ? what shades thy mighty soul? 


Though once renowned for the Bow, O Maid, I have lost my 
fame. Fixed ona Tree by the brook of the Hill, is the shield of 
Gormur the Brave, whom in Battle I slew. I have wasted the day 
in vain, nor could my arrow pierce it, 
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Let me try, Son of Osccan, the skill of Dargo’s daughter. My 
Hands were taught the Bow ; My Father delighted in my skill. 


She went. He stood behind the shield. Her arrow flew and 
pierced his breast.* 


Blessed be that hand of snow, and blessed thy bow of Yew! I 
fall resolved on Death.. And who but the Daughter of Dargo was 


worthy to slay me; Lay me in the earth, my fair one; Lay me by 
the side of Dermid. 


Oscur! I have the Blood, the soul of the mighty Dargo. Well 
pleased I can meet death. My sorrow I can end thus.—She pierced 
her white Bosom with steel. She fell; she trembled ; and died. 


By the Brook of the Hill their graves are laid; a Birch’s unequal 
shade covers their Tomb. Often on their green earthen Tombs the 
sons of the Mountain feed, when Mid-day is all in Flames, and 
silence is over all the Hills. 


Fragment WLLL. 


eae Y the side of a rock on the Hill, beneath the aged Trees, 

18%\ old Osctan sat on the moss, the last of the race of Jingad. 
Sichtless are his aged eyes; his beard is waving in the 
wind. Dull through the leafless Trees he heard the voice 


of the North. Sorrow revived in his soul. He began and lamented 
the dead. 


* Nothing was held by the ancient Azgh/anders more essential to their glory, 
than to die by the hand of some person worthy or renowned. This was the occa- 
sion of Oscur’s contriving to be slain by his mistress, now that he was weary of 
life. In those Early Times, Suicide was utterly unknown among that people, and 
no traces of it are found in the old Poetry. Whence the Translator suspects that 
the account that follows of the Daughter of Davgo killing herself to be the interpola- 
tion of some later bard, 
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How hast thou fallen like an Oak, with all thy branches round 
thee! Where is Aimgal the King? Where is Oscur my Son? 
Where are all my race? Alas! in the earth they lie. I feel their 
tombs with my hands. I hear the river below murmuring hoarsely 
over the stones. What dost thou, O River, to me? ‘Thou bringest 
back the memory of the past. 


The Race of /imga/l stood on thy Banks, like a wood in a fertile 
soil. Keen were their spears of steel. Hardy was he who dared to 
encounter their rage. /i//an the Great was there. Thou Oscur 
wert there, my Son! J/inmgal himself was there, strong in the grey 
Locks of years. Full rose his Sinewy Iimbs; and wide his shoulders 
spread. ‘The unhappy met with his arm, when the Pride of his 
Wrath arose. 


The Son of AZorny came; Gawd. the tallest of men. He stood on 
the Hill like an oak; his voice was like the streams of the Hill. 
Why reigneth alone, he cries, the Son of the Mighty Corval? Fingal 
is not strong to save: He is no support for the people. I am strong 
as a storm in the Ocean; asa whirlwind on the Hill. Yield Son of 
Corval ; Finga/, yield to me. He came like a Rock from the Hill, 
resounding in his arms. Oscur stood forth to meet him; my Son 
would meet the foe. But /imga/ came in his strength, and smiled at 
the Vaunter’s boast. ‘They threw their arms round each other; they 
struggled on the Plain. The Earth is Ploughed with their Heels. 
Their bones crack as the boat on the Ocean, when it leaps from wave 
to wave. Long did they toil; with night, they fell on the sounding 
Plain ; as two Oaks, with their branches mingled, fall crashing from 
the Hill. The tall Son of AZorny is bound ; the aged overcame. 


Fair with her locks of Gold, her smooth Neck, and her breasts of 
snow; fair as the Spirits of the Hill when at silent noon they elide 
along the Heath; fair as the Rain-bow of Heaven; came Anvane 
the maid. /ingal/ she softly saith, loose me my brother Gaw/. 
Loose me the hope of my race, the ‘Terror of all but Aizga7, Can I, 
_replies the King, can I deny the lovely Daughter of the Hill? Take 
thy Brother, O Jznvane, thou fairer than the Snow of the North. 


Such, /inga/ / were iy Words; but thy Words I hear no more. 
ti 
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Sightless I sit by thy Tomb. I hear the Wind in tne Wood; but no 
more I hear my Friends. ‘The cry of the Hunter is over. The 
Voice of War is ceased, 


Fragment TN. 


4 HOU askest, fairest Daughter of the Isles! whose Memory 
is preserved in these Tombs? The Memory of Ronnan 
the bold, and Connan the Chief of Men; and of her, the 
fairest of maids, Azvéne, the lovely and the good. The 
wing of Time is laden with care. Every moment hath woes of its 
own. Why seek we our grief from afar? Or give our Tears to those 
of other Times? But thou commandest, and I obey, O fair Daughter 
of the Isles! 


Conar was mighty in War. Gaul was the Friend of Strangers. 
His Gates were open to all; Midnight darkened not on his barred 
door. Both lived upon the Sons of the mountains. Their Bow was 
the Support of the Poor. 


Connan was the Image of Conar’s soul. Gaul was renewed in 
Ronnan his son. ivine the Daughter of Conar was the Love of 
Ronnan ,; her brother Coznan was his Friend. She was fair as the 
Harvest moon setting in the seas of AJolochasguir. Her soul was 
settled on Rovnan ; the youth was the Dream of her nights. 


Rivine, my Love! says Ronnan, I go to my King* in Norway. A 
year and a day shall bring me back. Wilt thou be true to Ronnan ? 


Ronnan / a year and a day I will spend in sorrow. onnan, be- 
have like a man, and my soul shall exult in thy valour. Conan my 
Friend, says Ronunan, wilt thou preserve Azvzne thy Sister? Durstan 
is in love with the maid; and soon shall the Sea bring the Stranger 
to our Coast. 


* Supposed to be Fergus II. This Fragment is reckoned not altogether so 
ancient as most of the rest, 
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Ronnan, I will defend: Do thou securely go. He went. He 
returned on his Day. But Dwrstan returned before him. 


Give me thy daughter, Cozar, says Durstan ; or fear and feel my 
power.—He who dares attempt my sister, says Comnan, must meet 
this edge of steel. Unerring in Battle is my arm: my sword, as the 
lightning of Heaven. Rounan the Warrior came; and much he 
threatened Durstan. 


But, saith Uran the servant of Gold, Roxnan / by the Gate of the 
North shall Dursfan this night carry thy fair-one away. Accursed, 
answers Ronnan, be this arm, if death meet him not there. 


Connan / saith Luran, this night shall the Stranger carry thy Sister 
away. My sword shall meet him, replies Comman, and he shall lie 
low on Earth. 


The Friends met by night, and they fought. Blood and Sweat ran 
down their Limbs as Water on the mossy rock. Connan falls; and 
cries, O Durstan, be favourable to Azvine /—And is it my Friend, 
cries Ronnan, I have slain? O Connan/ I knew thee not. 


He went, and he fought with Durstan. Day began to rise on the 
Combat, when fainting they fell and expired. zvine came out with 
the morn; and—O what detains my Ronnan? She saw him lying 
pale in his Blood; and her brother lying pale by his side. What 
could she say? What could she do? Her Complaints were many 
and vain. She opened this Grave for the Warriors, and fell into it 
herself, before it was closed ; like the Sun snatched away in a storm. 


Thou hast heard this Tale of Grief, O fair Daughter of the Isles ! 
Rivine was fair as thyself: shed on her Grave a Tear. — 


$Fraqment N. 


‘Ss a7@)T is night, and I am alone, forlorn on the Hill of Storms. 
The Wind is heard in the mountain. ‘The torrent shrieks 
down the Rock. No Hut receives me from the rain ; 
forlorn on the Hill of Winds, 


Tig 
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Rise, Moon ! from behind Thy Clouds ; stars of the night, appear! 
Lead Me, some Light, to the Place where my love rests from the toil 
of the Chase ! his Bow near him, unstrung; his dogs panting around 
him. But here I must sit alone, by the Rock of the Mossy Stream. 
The Stream and the Wind roar;. nor can I hear the voice of my 
Love. 


Why delayeth my Shalgar ; why the Son of the Hill, his promise? 
Here is the Rock, and the Tree; and here the Roaring Stream. 
Thou promisedst with night to be here. Ah! whither is my Shalgar 
gone? With Thee I would fly my Father; with Thee, my Brother of 
Pride. Our Race have long been Foes; but we are not foes, Oh! 
Shalgar. 


Cease a little while, O Wind! Stream, be thou silent awhile! let my 
voice be heard over the heath; let my wanderer hear me. Shalgar / 
It is I who call. Here is the Tree and the Rock. Shalgar, my Love! 
Iam here. Why delayest Thou Thy coming? Alas! no answer. 


Lo! the Moon appeareth. The Flood is bright in the Vale. ‘The 
Rocks are grey on the Face of the Hill. But I see him not on the 
Brow ; his dogs before him tell not that he is coming. Here I must 
sit alone. 


But who are those that lie beyond me on the heath? Are they 
my Love and my Brother? “Speak to me, O my Friends! they 
answer not. My Soul is tormented with Fears—Ah! they are dead. 
Their Swords are red from the fight. O my Brother! my Brother! 
Why hast thou slain my ‘4alear? Why, O Shalgar / hast thou 
slain my Brother? Dear were ye both tome! What shall I say in 
your praise? ‘Thou wert fair on the Hill among Thousands; he was 
terrible in Fight. Speak to me; hear my Voice, Sons of my Love! 
But alas! They are silent, silent for ever! Cold are their breasts of 
Clay ! 

Oh! from the Rock of the Hill! from the Top of the Mountain of 
Winds, speak ye Ghosts of the Dead! Speak, and I will not be 
afraid.—Whither are ye gone to rest? In what Cave of the Hill 
shall I find you? No feeble Voice is on the Wind: no answer. half- 


drowned in the Storms of the Hill, 
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I sit in my Grief. I wait for morning in my Tears. Rear the 
Tomb, ye Friends of the Dead; but close it not till Il come. My 
Life flyeth away like a Dream: why should I stay behind? Here 
shall I rest with my Friends by the stream of the Sounding Rock. 
When night comes on the Hill; when the wind is upon the Heath ; 
my Ghost shall stand in the Wind, and mourn the death of my 
Friends. ‘The Hunter shall hear from his Booth. He shall fear, but 
love my voice. For sweet shall my voice be for my Friends: for 
pleasant were they both to me. 


Fragment NZ. 


ReeyAD! I am sad indeed: nor small my cause of Woe !— 
trmor, thou hast los tno Son; thou hast lost no Daughter 
of Beauty. Connar the valiant lives ; and Avznzr the fair- 
est of maids. The Boughs of thy family flourish, O 
Kirmor ! But Armyn is the last of his Race. Dark is thy bed, O 
Daura/ and deep thy sleep in the Tomb.—When shalt thou wake 
with thy Songs? With all thy voice of Music? 


Rise, Winds of Autumn, rise ; blow upon the dark heath! Streams 
of the mountain, roar! howl, ye Tempests, in the top of the oak | 
Walk through broken clouds, O moon! Show by intervals thy pale 
face? bring to my mind that sad night, when all my children fell ; 
when Avindel the mighty fell; when Daura the lovely failed; when 
all my children died. 


Daura, my Daughter ! thou wert fair; fair as the moon in the 
hills of /uva; white as the driven snow; sweet as the breathing 
Gale. 


Arindel, thy Bow was strong, thy spear was swift in the field: Thy 
Look was like mist on the Wave, thy shield, a red cloud in a storm. 
Armor renowned in War came, and sought Dauwra’s love ; he was not 
long denied: Fair was the Hope of their Friends. 


Earch, Son of Odgal, repined ; for his Brother was slain by Armor. 


He came disguised like a Son of the Sea: Fair was his Skiff on the 
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Wave ; White his locks of age; Calm his Serious Brow.  Fairest of 
Women, he said, lovely daughter of Avmyn! A rock not distant in 
the Sea, bears a tree on its side; red shines the fruit afar. ‘There 
Armor waiteth for Daura. I came to fetch his Love. Come, fair 
Daughter of Avmyz ! 


She went ; and she called on Armor. Nought answered, but the 
Son of the Rock. Azvmor, my Love! my Love! why tormentest thou 
me with fear? hear! Son of Arvdnart, hear: It is Daura who calleth 
thee !—L arch, the Traitor, fled laughing to the land. She lifted up 
her voice, and cried for her brother and her Father. Avindel! 
Armyn | none to relieve your Daura ! 


Her voice came over the sea. Avindel my Son descended from 
the Hill; rough in the spoils of the Chase. His arrows rattled by 
his side ; his Bow was in his hand; five dark grey dogs attended his 
steps. He saw fierce Zarch on the shore; he seized and bound him 
to an oak. Thick fly the thongs of the Hide round his Limbs; he 
loads the Winds with his Groans. 


Arindel ascends the surgy Deep in his Boat, to bring Daura to the 
Land. Armor came in his wrath, and let fly the grey-feathered shaft. 
It sunk; it sunk in Thy Heart, O Avndel my Son! for Larch the 
Traitor thou diest. The Oar is stopped at once; he panted on the 
Rock and expired. What is Thy Grief, O Daura, when round Thy 
feet is poured thy Brother’s blood ! 


The Boat is Broken in twain by the Waves. Armor plunges into 
the Sea, to rescue his Daura, or die. Sudden a blast from the Hill 
comes over the Waves. He sunk, and he rose no more, 


Alone on the Sea-Beat Rock, my Daughter was heard to complain. 
Frequent and loud were her cries ; nor could her Father relieve her. 
All night I stood on the shore. I saw her by the faint beam of the 
Moon. All night I heard her cries. Loud was the Wind; and the 
Rain beat hard on the Side of the Mountain. Before morning ap- 
peared, her voice was weak. It died away, like the evening Breeze 


among the Grass of the Rocks. Spent with Grief she expired. And 
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left thee Avmyn alone: Gone is my Strength in the War, and fallen 
my pride among Women. ; 


When the Storms of the Mountains come; when the North lifts the 
Waves on high; I sit by the sounding shore, and look on the fatal 
Rock. Often by the Setting Moon I see the Ghosts of my Child- 
ren. Half-viewless, they walk in mournful Conference together. Will 
none of you speak in pity? They do not regard their Father. 


Fragment XLT. 


Ryno, AHéepin, 


RyYNO. 

@, HE wind and the rain are over: Calm is the noon of day. 
“di The clouds are divided in Heaven. Over the green Hills 
fliesthe inconstant Sun. Redthrough the stony vale comes 
down the stream of the Hill, Sweet are thy murmurs, O 
Stream ! but more sweet is the voice I hear. It is the voice of Adpin 
the Son of the Song, mourning for the Dead. Bent is his head of age, 
and red his tearful eye. A/pzn, thou Son of the Song, why alone on 
the Silent Hill? Why complainest thou, as a Blast in the Wood ; 
as a Wave on the lonely shore. 


ALPIN. 


My Tears, O Ryno/ are for the Dead; my Voice for the Inhabi- 
ants of the Grave. ‘Tall thou art on the Hill; fair among the Sons 
of the Plain. But thou shalt fall like A/ovar,; and the Mourner shall 
sit on thy Tomb. The Hills shall know thee no more; thy Bow 
shall lie in the Hall unstrung. 


Thou wert swift, O JZorar / asa Roe on the Hill; terrible as a 
Meteor of Fire. Thy wrath was as the Storm of December. Thy 
Sword in battle, as lightning in the Field. ‘Thy voice was like a 
Stream after Rain; like thunder on distant Hills. Many fell by thy 


Arm ; they were consumed in the Flames of thy Wrath. 
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But when thou returnedst from War, how peaceful was thy brow ! 
Thy face was like the Sun after Rain; like the Moon in the silence 


of Night; calm as the Breast of the Lake when the loud Wind is 
laid. 


Narrow is thy Dwelling now ; dark the Place of thine abode. With 
three steps I compass thy Grave, O thou who wast so great before! 
Four Stones with their heads of Moss are the only Memorial of thee. 
A Tree with scarce a Leaf, long Grass which whistles in the Wind, mark 
to the Hunter’s eye, the Grave of the Mighty AZorar. Morar! thou 
art low indeed. ‘Thou hast no Mother to mourn thee; no Maid with 
her tears of Love. Dead is she that brought thee forth. Fallen is 
the Daughter of JAZorglan. 


Who on his Staff is this? Who is this, whose Head is white with 
age, whose eyes are red with Tears, who quakes at every step? It is 
thy Father, O AZorar / the Father of none but thee.. He heard of 
thy Fame in Battle, he heard of Foes dispersed. He heard of AZorar’s 
Fame ; why did he not hear of his Wound? Weep, thou Father of 
Morar! Weep; but thy Son heareth Thee not. Deep is the Sleep 
of the Dead ; low their Pillow of Dust. No more shall he hear Thy 
voice, no more shall he awake at thy cali. When shall it be morn in 
the Grave, to bid the slumberer awake ? 


Farewell, thou bravest of Men ! thou Conqueror, in the field! but 
the field shall see thee no more; nor the dark Wood be lightened 
with the splendor of thy steel. Thou hast left noSon. But the Song 
shall preserve thy name. Future times shall hear of thee ; they shall 
hear of the fallen A/orar. 


Pragqgment XLLL. 


mAISE high the Stones; Collect the Earth: Preserve the 
| name of Fear-Combraic. Blow Winds, from all your hills; 
Sigh on the Grave of Mutrnin. 


The dark Rock hangs, with all its wood, above the calm Dwelling of 
the Heroes. 
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The Sea with its foam-headed Billows murmurs at their Side. 


Why sigh the Woods, why roar the Waves ! they have no cause to 
mourn. 


But thou hast cause, O Dzorma/ thou Maid of the Breast of Snow! 
Spread thou thy Hair to the Wind; Send thy Sighs on the blast of 
the Hills. 


They vanished like two Beams of Light, which fly from the Heath 
in a Storm: they sunk like two Stars in a Cloud when the Winds of 
the North arise. 


For thee weep the Maids, Fear-Combraic, along the echoing Hills. 
For thee the Women weep, O Muirnin; Chief of the Wars of Zrzn. 
I see not Fear-Combraic on the Hill; I see not A/uzrnzn in the Storms 
of Ocean. Raise, raise the Song, relate the Tale. Decend ye tears 
of other Times. 


Diorma was the Daughter of Connaid the Chief of a thousand 
Shields. 


Diorma was among the Maids, as the white flower among the 
Heath. 


Her Breast was like a white cloud in Heaven. Her Bosom like the 
top of a wave in a Storm. Her Hair was like smoke in the Sun: 
Her eye like the Star of Morn. Not fairer looks the Moon from be- 
tween two clouds, than the face uf Diorma from between her locks. 


A Thousand Heroes loved the Maid; the Maid loved none but 
Fear-Combraic. He loved the Maid, and well he might; fair among 
women was the Daughter of Connazd. She was the light of his soul 
in Danger ; the strength of his arm in Battle. 


Who shall deny me the Maid, said 4ear-Combraic, who, the fairest 
of Women, Diorma! Hard must be his Helm of Steel, and strong 
his Shield of Iron. 


I deny her, said JAZwirnin, Son of the Chief of Generous Shells. 
My sword is keen, my spear is strong; the valiant yield to Muzrntn. 
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Come then, thou Son of Cormac, O mighty AZuirnin, come ! leave 
the Hills of £77z, come on the foamy wave. Let thy ship, like a 
cloud, come over the storms of ocean. 


He came along the sea: His sails were like grey mist on the 
Heath : Long was his spear of ash; his shield like the bloody moon. 
—Aodan, Son of Armclach, came; the youth of the Gloomy Brow. 


Rise, Fear-Combratc, rise thou Love of the soft Dzorma/ Fight, 
or yield the maid, son of the great Combseadan / 


He rose like a cloud on the hill, when the winds of autumn blow. 


Tall art thou, said Fear-Combraic, Son of mighty Cormac; fair are 
thy cheeks of youth, and strong thy arm of war. Prepare the Feast, 
and slay the Deer ; send round the shell of joy : Three days we feast 
together ; we fight cn the fourth, son of Cormac. 


Why should I sheath my sword, Son of the noble Combseadan ? 
Yield to me, son of Battle, and raise my fame in riz. 


Raise thou my Tomb, O JAZuirnin! If Fear-Combraic fall by thy 
steel, place my bright sword by my side, in the Tomb of the lonely 
Hill. 


We fight hy the noise of the stream, J/uwrnin / Wield thy steel. 


Swords sound on Helmets, sound on shields; Brass clashes, clatters, 
rings. Sparkles buzz; shivers fly; Death bounds from mailto mail. As 
leaps a stone from Rock to Rock, so blow succeeds to blow. ‘Their 
eyes dart fire; their nostrils blow: They leap, they thrust, they 
wound. 


Slowly, slowly falls the blade of AZwzrnin, Son of War. He sinks, 
his armour rings, he cries, I die, Feav-Combraic, I die. 


And falls the bravest of men the chief of /zmzs-Shallin! Stretch 
wide the sail ; ascend the wave, and bring the youth to Zviv. Deep 
on the Hills of Zrz is the sigh of maids. For thee, my Foe, I 


mourn: Thou art the Grief of Fear-Combraic. 
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Rise ye winds of the sounding Hill; sigh over the Fall of AZwrnin ! 
Weep, Diorma, for the Hero; weep, Maid of the arms of snow; 
appear like the Sun in Rain; move in Tears along the shore ! 


Aodan saw the fall of A/uirnin, and drew the sounding Bow: the 
grey winged arrow flew, and pierced the breast of Fear-Combraic. 
Aodan, said Fear-Combraic, where was the sword of war? Where 
was the spear of thy strength, when thus thou has slain Fear-Combraic? 
Raise, gloomy youth, raise thou our Tombs! I will rest with the chief 
of Lanis-Shallin. 


Who is that on the Hill like a Sunbeam in a Storm? Who is that 
with the heaving breasts, which are like two wreaths of snow? Thy 
blue eyes roll in Tears, Thou daughter of mighty Connatd / Thy 
hair flies round thy temples, as the mist on the Rocks of Avdven. 
Thy Robe flows on the Heath, Daughter of Grief, Diorma! He is 
fallen on the Hill like a Stream of Light in a Cloud. No more shall 
he hear thy Voice like the sound of the string of Music. The 
Strength of the war is gone, the cheek of youth is pale. 


sHragnient XLV. 


See UCHULATD sat by the wall; by the Tree of the Rustling 
eq, jeaf.t His spear leaned against the mossy Rock. His 
Shield lay by him on the Grass. Whilst he thought on 
the mighty Cavbre whom he slew in Battle, the Scout of 
the ocean came, AZoran the Son of Fithii, 


Rise, Cuchulaid, rise! I see the ships of Gavve. Many are the 
Foe, Cuchulatd ; many the sons of Lochlyn, 


Moran | thou ever tremblest ; thy Fears increase the Foe. They 
are the ships of the Desert of Hills arrived to assist Cuchulazd. 


* This is the opening of the Epic Poem mentioned in the Preface. The two 
following Fragments are parts of some Episodes of the same work. 


+ The Aspen or Poplar tree. 
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I saw their chief, says Moran, Tall as a Rock of Ice. His spear 
is like that Fir; his shield like the rising Moon. He sat upon a 
rock on the shore, as a grey cloud upon the Hill. Many, mighty 
man ! I said, many are our Heroes; Garve,* well art thou named, 
many are the sons of our King. 


He answered like a wave on the Rock; who is like me here? The 
valiant live not with me; they go to the earth from my hand. The 
King of the Desert of Hills alone can fight with Garvve. Once we 
wrestled on the Hill. Our heels overturned the wood. Rocks fell 
from their place, and Rivulets changed their course. Three days we 
strove together; Heroes stood at a distance, and feared. On the 
fourth, the King saith that I fell; but Garve saith, he stood. Let 
Cuchulaid yield to him that is strong as a storm. 


No. I will never yield to man. Cuchulaid will conquer or die. 
Go, Aforan, take my spear; strike the shield of Cazthbait which 
hangs before the Gate. It never rings in peace. My heroes shall 
hear on the Hill. 


Fragment XY, 


Huchommar, Morna,! 


DUCHOMMAR. 


ra ORMVA, thou fairest of women, Daughter of Cormac- 

41) Carbre! Why in the circle of Stones, in the Cave of the 
Rock, alone? The stream murmureth hoarsely. The 
Blast groaneth in the aged Tree. The Lake is troubled 
before thee. Dark are the clouds of the sky. But thou art like 
Snow on the Heath. Thy Hair like a thin cloud of Gold on the Top 


* Garve signifies a man of great size. 

+ The signification of the names in this Fragment are Duchommar, a black well 
shaped man ; AZurzne or Morna, a woman beloved by all. Cormac-Carbre, an 
unequalled and rough warrior. Cromleach, a Crooked Hill. ugruch, a surly, 
gloomy man, Zarmaz, Thunder. J/otnze, soft in temper and person. 
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of Cromleach. Thy Breasts like two smooth Rocks on the Hill 
which is seen from the Stream of Brannuin. Thy arms, as two 
white Pillars in the Hall of Ainga/. 


Morna. 
Whence the Son of ALugruch, Duchommar the most gloomy of 
men? Dark are thy brows of Terror. Red thy rolling Eyes. Does 
Garve appear on the Sea? What of the Foe, Duchommar ? 


DUCHOMMAR. 

From the Hill I return, O AZorna, from the Hill of the flying Deer. 
Three have I slain with my bow; three with my panting dogs. 
Daughter of Cormac-Carbre, I love thee as my soul. I have slain a 
deer for thee. High was his branchy Head; and fleet his feet of 
wind. 


Morna. 

Gloomy Son of Mugruch, Duchommar! I love thee not. Hard is 
thy heart of Rock ; dark thy terrrible brow. But Cadmor the Son of 
Tarman, thou art the love of A/orna! thou art like a sunbeam on 
the hill, in the day of the Gloomy Storm. ~ Sawest thou the Son of 
Tarman, \ovely on the Hill of the chace? Here the daughter of 
Cormac-Carbre waiteth the coming of Cadmor. 


DUCHOMMAR. 

And long shall orna wait. His blood is on my sword. I met 
him by the mossy stone, by the Oak of the noisy Stream. He 
fought; but I slew him; his blood is on my sword. High on the 
Hill I will raise his Tomb, Daughter of Cormac-Carbre. But love 
thou the Son of AZugruch ; his arm is Strong as a Storm. 


MorRNA. 

And is the Son of Zarman fallen; the youth with the breast of 
snow ! the first in the chace of the Hill; the foe of the Sons of the 
Ocean! Duchommar, thou art gloomy indeed ; cruel is thy arm to 
me. But give me that sword, Son of AZugruch ; I love the blood of 


Cadnor ! 


(He gives her the sword, with which she instantly stabs him ). 
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DUCHOMMAR. 


Daughter of Cormac-Carbre, thou has pierced Duchommar! the 
sword is cold in my breast ; thou hast Killed the Son of AZugruch. 
Give me to Jonze the Maid; for much she loved Duchommar. 
My Tomb she will raise on the Hill; the Hunter shall see it, and 
praise me. But draw the sword from my side, JZorna; I feel it 
cold. 


( Upon her coming near him, he stabs her. As she fell, she plucked 
a stone from the side of the Cave, and placed tt betwixt them, that his 
blood might not be mingled with hers.) 


Fragment xD." 


amma ERE is Gealchossa, my Love, the Daughter of Zuathal- 

\AVI8s|  Zeachvar! I left her in the hall of the plain, when I 
fought with the hairy UZ/fadha. Return soon, she said, 
O Lamderg! for here I wait in sorrow. Her white 
breast rose with sighs; her cheek was wet with tears. But he cometh 
not to meet Lamdery; or sooth his soul after battle. Silent is the 
hall of joy; I hear not the voice of the singer. Arann does not 


shake his chains at the gate, glad at the coming of his master. 
Where is Gealchossa, my Love, the Daughter of Zuathal-Teachvar ? 


Lamderg ! says Firchios, Son of Aydon, Gealchossa may be on the 
Hill ; she and her chosen maids pursuing the flying deer. 


Firchoise ! No noise I hear. No sound in the wood of the Hill. 
No deer fly in my sight ; no panting dog pursueth. I see not Gea/- 
chossa, my love ; fair as the full moon setting on the hills of Cvom- 
leach. Go, Firchios / go to AHad F the grey haired Son of Rock. He 
liveth in the circle of stones ; he may tell of Gealchossa. 


* The signification of the names in this Fragment are: Gealchossack, white 
legged. Tuathal-Teachtmbar, the surly, but fortunateman, Lamdbbdearg, Bloody 
hand. Ulfadha, Long beard. /irchios, the Conqueror of men. 

+ Adlad is plainly a Druid consulted on this occasion, 
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Allad / said Firchios, thou who dwellest in the Rock ; thou who 
tremblest alone ; what saw thine eyes of age? 


I saw, answered A//ad the old, Ulin the son of Carbre: He 
came like a cloud from the hill; he hummed a surly song as he 
came, like a storm in leafless wood. He entered the Hall of the 
Plain. Lamderg, he cried, most dreadful of men! Fight, oryield to 
Ullin.  Lamderg, replied Gea‘chossa, Lamderg is not here; he fighis 
the hairy U/fadha ; mighty man, he is not here. But Zamderg never 
yields ; he will fight the son of Carére. Lovely art thou, O Daugh- 
ter of Zuathal-Teachvar! said Ullin, I carry thee to the House of 
Carbre; the valiant shall have Gealchossa. ‘Three days trom the top 
of Cromleach will I call Lamderg to fight. The fourth, you belong 
to Ulin, if Lamderg die, or fly my sword. 


Allad, peace to thy dreams! Sound the horn, /irchios! Ullin 
may hear, and meet me on the top of Cvomdleach. 


Lamderg rushed on like a storm. On his spear he leaped over 
rivers. Few were his strides up the Hill. ‘The rocks fly back from 
his heels; loud crashing they bound to the plain. His armour, 
his buckler rung. He hummed a surly song like the noise of the 
falling stream. Dark as a cloud he stood above; his arms like 
meteors shone. From the summit of the Hill, he rolled a rock. 
Ulin heard in the Hall of Carbdre. 
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Introduction. 


weg,L MOST all the particulars which are known 
4) respecting the Romance of Octavian will be 
found either in Mr. Coneybeare’s original preface 
or in the notes attached thereto. Mr. Coneybeare 
never published this work: fifty copies only were privately 
printed for distribution amongst his personal friends, The 
interest of the story itself, and its extreme rarity, may givé it 
some value in the eyes of lovers of literary antiquities. Its 
creat similarity in one part to the story of Una and the Lion 
in the Faerie Queene also gives it an interest which is want- 
ing in many of the old romances. 


As regards the present edition, few changes have been made 
by the present Editor. In a few instances, indeed, where the 
exact meaning of the old Troubadour’s language had escaped 
Mr. Coneybeare, the sense has been re-established ; one inci- 
dent, where Mr. Coneybeare had followed the English version 
of the Cotton MS., has been replaced by that given in the 
French original; but beyond these, the text, even to the’ 
doubtful spelling and singularly frequent mingling of the past 
and historical present tenses, is a simple reprint of that of the 
edition of 1809.. The greatest change occurs in the notes both 
to the preface and to the romance itself. The present Editor 
is responsible.for all notes bearing the initials E. M.G.; the 
others are Mr. Coneybeare’s, with some slight alterations in 
the wording, and some omissions where the notes of the 1809 
edition appeared superfluous at the present time. But these 
omissions are few in number, as it has been the desire of the 
Editor to make as few changes as possible, 
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The name of the Author is unknown. That it was written 
in this ccuntry seems probable from the fact that St. George 
appears as-the champion of the Christian army. St. Denis 
was the patron saint of France, and “ Monjoye* St. Denis” 
the battle cry of the French.f Had the work been written 
in France, to St. Denis and not to St. George would the victory 


have been attributed. 
E. M. G. 


* It was the custom of pilgrims to holy places to leave knotted branches 
of the Genista or other plants on their way, upon little heaps of stones, 
to guide those who followed them. These were called Montjoyes by the 
pilgrims. A hill near Jerusalem whence a first glimpse of the holy city 
was caught, was called Mount Joy or Montegioia ; it was surrounded by 
a tower for the protection of pilgrims, and an order of knights instituted 
for their defence (Ashmole). Hence the term was applied to wayside 
marks, and sometimes to towers of refuge. Near St. Peter’s was a Mont- 
joye by which pilgrims knew that they were near the church; and the 
Emperor Frederic I. stopped at the Montjoye tower. Crosses marked the 
road from Paris to St. Denis. Pilgrims called the seroad-signs Montes 
Gaudii or Montjoyes, because when they saw them they began to rejoice at 
having reached their journey’s end. A heap of stones surmounted by a 
knotted branch of the Genista was the device of the Dukes of Gueldres, 
with the motto: “Sans outre Guide.” The Kings of England for a time 
adopted the cry of “ Montjote St. George!” (Palliser.) But Richard 1. 
changed it to “ Guyenne au Roi ad’ Angleterre /” and the Black Prince at 
the battle of Poitiers to “ S¢. George, Guyenne /” 


+ Henault, ‘‘ Histoire de France,” Vol. I., p. 32. 
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contain an abstract, is preserved among the manu- 
scripts bequeathed by Hatton to the Bodleian 
Library (No. 100). It is written on parchment, of 
a quarto form, and small size (scarcely exceeding the height 
of a modern duodecimo). The handwriting appears to be of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century.(@) It is without illumina- 
tions, and has been in some places slightly injured. The 
length of the poem amounts to about 5600 lines. 


Such is, perhaps, the only transcript at present existing of a 
work, which in its day appears to have enjoyed no inconsider- 
able share of popularity. It is enumerated by more than one 
authority among the romances of the highest repute, and 
appears, from a document preserved by Tyrwhitt, to have 
furnished a subject for the tapestry which ornamented the 
palace of Henry the Fifth.(?) <A translation, or rather abridge- 
ment in English verse, in most respects far inferior to the 
original, is contained in a highly curious volume of manuscrjpt 
English poetry, preserved in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. 
Caligula. A. I.) From that volume the late Mr. Ritson 
extracted many of the metrical romances published by him in 


(a) Mr Coneybeare saw reason to alter this opinion. He came to the 
conclusion that the manuscript could not be older than the middle of the 
thirteenth century.— (E.M.G.) 


' (6) See the Glossary to Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, under the word Octavien ; 
and Warton’s “ History of English Poetry,” Vol! 1., pp. 119 and 207. 
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the year 1803. It were to be wished that the rarity of Octav- 
ian had induced that accurate antiquary to admit it into his 
collection.(c) Another poem with the same title is said by 
Warton to be preserved in the public Library at Cambridge : 
this the present Editor has not had any opportunity of 
consulting. He cannot discover that any other copies, either 
of the original or translation,are extant in England ;(d@) nor (as 
far as his researches have extended) does any notice of it 
occur in French writers on these subjects.(e) The copious and 
well arranged catalogue of early French productions, affixed 
to the Dictionaire de la Langue Romane of Roquefort, does 
not mention it.(f) While, however, in these countries, our 
Romance has gradually sunk into oblivion, it has experienced 
in another quarter a fate somewhat different, though perhaps 
not less dishonourable. The Editor is informed by Mr. 
Weber, (whose extensive and accurate acquaintance with the 


(c) An edition was printed, it is presumed by Copland, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century with the following title :— 
Here heapuneth Dctabpen 
the Emperoure of Rome. 
—London, 4to. 
The only known copy was sold at Heber’s sale, part iv., for 42, 11s. It 
was imperfect at the end; on the title was a curious woodcut.—(E. M.G.) 


(dq) A MS. English translation exists at Lincoln. (See Percy Society 
Appendix.) In the third volume of Weber’s collection is printed a very 
singular version. It is remarkable both for the singularity of its stanza 
ang for its being a curious specimen of Hampshire dialect, nearly as it 
is now spoken.—(E, M. G.) 


(2) The romance of “ Florient et Octavien” is well-known to all students 
of early French literature. A MS. version, differing, however, in many 
respects from the Bodleian one, is preserved in the Bibliothéque de 
Arsenal, Paris.—(E. M. G.) 


(f) It may be proper to add, that the Romance entitled, “ Le Chevalier 
au Lions,” and attributed by Fauchet to Chrestien of Troyes, does not 
appear (as might possibly be conjectured from its title,) to have anything 
in common with Octavian. 
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literature of the Middle Ages is joined to the greatest affability _ 
and readiness in supplying information), that the story of 
Octavian still forms the subject of a popular “ Chap Book ” in 
Germany. (¢) 


With respect to the present abstract, the Editor was induced 
to undertake it, both from the extreme scarcity, and from what 
appeared to himself the singular merit of the original. There 
are some perhaps, to whom this praise will seem exaggerated : 
but it may be urged in his defence, that those, whose acquaint- 
ance with the early writers of romance extends only to such 
works as are preserved in an English dress, will form but a 
scanty and unfair estimate of their powers, either of expres- 
sion or versification. At the period which gave birth to these 
fictions, our language was in a state by no means favourable 
to poetical composition. It had lost not only many of the 
words and phrases, but much also of the stateliness and uni- 
formity of its parent Saxon.(%) And what had _ been 


(gz) The first printed version in German is “ Eine Schéne und Kurtz- 
weilige Hystori von dem Keyser Octauiano,” Strassburg, Griininger, 1535 ; 
folio of 66 leaves with woodcut. It was translated into German by Salz- 
mann: it is found also in the “ Buch der Liebe,” Frankfort-am-Meyn, 
1587, folio. A Danish translation was printed at Copenhagen in 1662, 8vo. 
—(E. M. G.) 


(i) Notwithstanding the elegance with which this subject has been 
treated, both by Warton and Mr Ellis, the history of our vernacular 
poetry, during the Saxon aera, and the century immediately succeeding 
it, still offers a wide field for the labours of the antiquary ; and its invest- 
igation would probably throw much light upon the gradual formation of 
our present language. Such an undertaking would be considerably 
facilitated, either by the publication of the Saxon Romance, from which 
Mr Turner has given some extracts, and which that learned and accurate 
Antiquary has already expressed a wish to see edited complete, or the 
re-impression (in part at least) of the poetical paraphrase of Caedinon 
accompanied by such explanations as should render them generally 
accessible. It is not, perhaps, too much to hope, that the attention 
of English scholars may before long be directéd to this interesting though 
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borrowed from the French, was as yet too scanty, and 
too imperfectly incorporated with the original dialect, to 
supply the deficiency. Add to this, that our native 
romancers appear to have been but little solicitous either as 


neglected period of our literature. Mr. Turner has entered upon the field, 
and it remains only for himself, or some one of equal talents and infor- 
mation, to enlarge and continue what he has so ably begun.* 


The Editor has ventured to subjoin two specimens of the poetry of 
Caedmon, with a Latin translation, in which the order of the words cor- 
responds exactly to the Saxon text. He has added a second translation, 
as nearly literal as the metre would allow, into English blank verse. This 
mode of publishing the whole work might, perhaps, be the best adapted 
for general reading, and would, at the same time, present the fairest tran- 
script of the original. 


The former of these extracts is from a speech which the poet puts into 
the mouth of Satan, while meditating the destruction of our first parents ; 
and has already been noticed by Mr Turner, for its similarity with one 
upon the same subject in the “ Paradise Lost.” The latter is from a 
relation of the overthrow of Pharaoh and the Egyptians in the Red Sea. 


‘Es thaes wnga styde, ‘* Estne hic iniquus locus 
(Angelic swithe (Dissimilis valde 

Tham odrum Illis aliis 

The we wr endon Quae nos olim novimus 

Hean on heofon rice) Alte in Coelorum regno) 

The me min hearra onlag? Quo ine meus Dominus detrudit ? 
Cheah we hine Siquidem nos ea 

Hor tham alwalden Per illum omnipotentem 
Azan ne moston, Possidere non debemus, | 
Romigan ures rices Coacti cedere e regno nostro 
Alaetd he theah Non ille siquidem 

Biht gedon, Jure fecit, 

Bat he us laetd be filled Quod ille nos oppressit 

Hvre to botme Igne in abysso 

Helle theare hatan, Gehennae hujus torridae, 
Hjeofon rice benumen. (Et) coelorum regnum abstulit. 
Hatad hit zemearcod Illud designavit 

SUID moncpnne Humano generi 


1. The reader will, of course, bear in mind that these words were writtenin 1809. 
—(E. M. G.) 
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to beauty of style, or correctness and harmony of measure. 
Their audience, probably, required nothing more of them than 
a story: even for this they were in most instances content 
to draw upon their neighbours; and if it proved sufficiently 


To gzesettane. 

That me is sorga mest, 
That Adam sceal 

The wes of cordsan geworth, 
Attinne stronglican 

Stol behealdun, 

GA esan him on wynne, 
And we this wite tholien, 
Hearm on thisse helle, 
GA la! ahte ic 

SMinra handa zeweald, 
And moste ane tyd 

te weordan, 

GHXesan ane winter stund. 
Thonne ic mid this we rode— 
Ac liegath me vnbe 

Eren bend, 

Hideth racentan sal 

Ec eam ticesleas ! 
Habbath me swa hearde 
Helle clommas 

Feste zefangan. 

Her is tyr micel, 

Gfan et neodune 

Ec a ne geseah 

Padran landscipe. 

Wig ne aswamath 

Hot ofer helle. 

Ste habbath hringa gesrong 
Sid hearda sal 

Sides amprred.” 


In possessionem. 

Hoc mihi est dolor maximus, 

Quod Adamus debet 

Qui juit e terra fabricatus, 

Meam potentem 

Sedem possidere, 

Fore illum in gaudio, 

Et nos hanc vindictam pati 

Poenam in hoc inferno, 

Me miserum ! si habuerim 

Mearum manuum potentiam, 

Et possem in aliquid temporis 

Hinc evadere, 

Sit (licet) unum (tantum) hybernum 
tempus. 

Tunc ego cum hoc exercitu— 

Sed jacet circum me 

Ferrea catena, 

Deprimit vinculorum nexus 

Sum regno destitutus ! 

Tenent me adeo validé 

Gehennae vincula 

Fortiter obstringendo. 

Hic est ignis multus, 

Supra et infra 

Ego nunquam vidi 

Tetrius spectaculum. 

Flamma non languescit 

Torrida super Gehennam. 

Mihi annulis constructa 

Mordacibus catena 

Gressus impedivit.” 


‘Ts this the hateful place (unlike indeed 
Those seats we once in heav’n’s high kingdom knew) 
To which the Conqu’ror chains me, never more, 
Expelled by him, th’ Almighty one, to gain 
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fruitful of adventures or merriment, the end of the minstrel 
was answered. But their French contemporaries, enjoying © 
the advantage of a language infinitely more copious, uniform, 


That realm !?. How hath he wrong’d us of our right, 
That the dread flames of this infernal gulph 

Pours full upon us, and denies us heav’n ! 

That heav’n, alas, he destines to receive 

The sons of men: ’tis this that grieves me most, 
That Adam, he the earthborn, should possess 

My glorious seat; that he should live in joy, 

And we in hell’s avenging horrors pine. 

O that my hands were free, that I might hence 

But for a time, but for a winter’s day ! 

Then with this host: but that these knotted chains 
Incompass, that these iron bands press on me. 

O! I am kingdomless ; hell’s fetters cling © 

Hard on each limb: above, beneath, the flame 

Fierce rages: sight more horrible mine eyes ° 
Ne’er yet have witness’d. O’er these scorching deeps 
The fire no respite knows: the strong forg’d chain, 
With ever-biting links, forbids my course.” ® 


Fole wes afered, Populus fuit pavefactus, 
SFlod ezsa becwom. Fluctus terribilis supervenit cos. 
Gastas geomre Spiritus murmurantes 
Gifan death-wheoy. Dabant mortis-ululatum. 
GAieron beorh-hlidw Erant tumulorum apices 
Blod-bestemed. Sanguine fumantes. 

Holm heolfre spay, Mare cruorum evomebat, 
AHrem wes on ythum, Lamentatio erat super undas 
Gélxter wepnatul 4 Aqua armorum plena 

A elmist astah Gurgitis caligo oriebatur 
CAaeron Egvpte Erant A’gypti 


2. Compare with this passage ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Bk. I., 128-155.—(E. M. G.) 
3. Compare ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Bk. II., 169-170 and 182-183.—(E. M. G.) 


4. The meaning of this line is not very clear, nor is the Editor very confident 
that his own translation is correct. ‘‘ Aqua tanquam lacrymarum plena” was sug- 
gested by a friend, and is adopted in the English, 
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and polished, had studied with far greater attention its applica- 
tion to poetry. The effects of this will be readily traced in the 
comparative variety of their rhymes, the superior melody of 


Eft on-cprde, 

HFlugzon ferhtizende 
Her ongeton. 

GA olden here bleathe 
Hamas findan, 

Gulp wearth gnrornra, 
Him ongen senap 
Atolvtha-geweale, 
Ste ther wniz bectvom 
Hergzes to lame. 

Ac behindan beleac 
GA vrd mid-wwge. 
Ther wr wwgas lazon 
Sere modzode, 
MMezan wes adrenced. 
Streamas stodou, 
Storm up-gewat 
Heah to heofnum. 
Here wope mest, 
Bathe! cormdon 
Hott up zeswaere 
Fegum stefnum. 


Gylland grypre 
Gar-secz twedde 

Gp ateah on sleap, 
Ezesan stodon, 

GA collon wel-benna 
@ait-rod zefeol, 
(Heah of heofonum 
Hand weore Godes.) 
Hamming bosma 
Hlodwearde sloh 
Guhlowan wiry. 


Retro versi, 

Fugiebant pavidi, 
Timorem penitus senserunt. 
Vellet exercitus lubenter 
Domum reparare 

Superbia corum erat dejectior facta, 
Illos iterum corripuit 
Terribilis fluctuum-volutatio, 
Neque inde ulli redibant ° 
Bellatores domum. 

Sed pone occludebat eos 
Fatum in medio-cursu. 

Ubi modo via fuerat aperta 
Mare furebat 

Agmen submersum est. 
Fluctus ascendebant, 
Tempestas exorta est 

Alté in coelos. 

Exercitus flebat multum, 
Maeror! Clamabant 
Usque ad aera tenebrosum 
Languidis vocibus. 


Fremens horribile 

Oceani violentia furebat 
Experrecta e somno. 
Terrores ¢jus assurgebant, 
Volvebantur cadavera hominum 
Suplicii virga incidebat 27 eos, 
(Alti in coelis 

Manuum opus Dei.) 
Spumanti zz sinu 

Fluctuum custos obruebat eos 
Immitis Unda. 


The heathen stood aghast: fierce rag’d the flood, 

And wailing spirits gave the shriek of death. 

The blood stream’d fresh on each man’s destin’d grave ; 
The sea foam’d gore ; screams were amid the waves, 
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their versification, and occasionally in the more intricate(z) and 
artificial structure of their metrical systems. Their descriptive 
passages are more elaborate and pleasing; they seldom dis- 
gust by that continual recurrence of unmeaning expletives, 
so obvious in their English imitators, and their compositions 
frequently appear intended as well for perusal as repetition. 


As though the waters wept: darkling uprose 

The whirlpool mists : Egypt was backwards turned : 
Dismay’d they fled ; fear struck their inmost soul. 
How fall’n their boasting now ! how would they joy 
Once more to reach their home ; but that foul surf, 
Swift rolling in its force, o’erwhelm’d their pride, 
That none return’d of all the warrior train. 
Midways Jehovah stayed their mad career : 

Where lay their path, there rag’d the ocean wave. 
Low sunk the host ; the streams ascended high, 
And high as heav’n uprose the vengeful storm. 
Loud wept the warriors ; from each dying tongue 
The shriek of woe pierc’d the cloud darken’d air. 


Mad ocean rag’d ; forth from his slumbers rous’d, 
In all his terrors stood the King of floods ; 

With horrid din he chas’d the warrior host : 
Corpse rolling upon corpse, th’ unpitying wave 
(So work’d the will of heav’n’s Almighty Lord) 
Deep in its foaming bosom held their pride. 


(7) The Rimes couées, entrelacées, &c., have been frequently mentioned 
by the historians of our early poetry. The Digby MS. contains two 
poems of very singular metrical construction. The former, entitled, “La 
Beitournée,” or ‘‘ The Distracted,” commences thus :— 


Estraungement 
Mar® est mun quer® dolent? 
Quant me purpens ® 
Que jeo® si gasté mun tens 
Saunz rimoier’® de aucun sens, 
Aucun heure. 


5. Mal, badly. 6. Mon cceur, my heart. 7. Grieving; Latin, doleo, 
8. Reflect; Latin, perpendo. 9. J’ai. 1c. Remuer, to move.—(E. M. G,) 
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The praise of originality and invention belongs to them (as 
far as our knowledge extends) almost exclusively.(7) 


Les Dames me mettent soure’™! 
Sus et jus! 
Que je rimoier ne pus.” 


The second commences thus :— 


La vie de un Vallet amerous. 
Jolifte™* 
Me fet aler ad pie,” 
Et mes fous sens 
Que mous”* ay en mun tens 
En moun quer® 
Ne me valoie” a nul fer?® 
Nul ben fere?® 
For”? ad folie moun sen trere™ 
E ad deduyt,”? 
Que ne poeye” jour ne nuit 
Repos aver, 
Taunt pensay de amour aver.” 


(7) Subjoined are two specimens of our language in this state (if it may 
be so called) of transition (Nos. 1 and 2). The first is from a very curious 
poem, preserved in a MS. belonging to Jesus College, Oxford. The 
specimen is remarkable for the intermixture of the two languages. The 
original of the second is preserved in a highly valuable MS. (Digby, 86) 
quoted above, and noticed by Warton in the Appendix to Vol. I., “ History 
of English Poetry.” It affords a curious example of ailiteration joined to 
rhyme. To enable the reader to judge for himself as to the superiority 
claimed for the Continental poets of the thirteenth century over their 
English competitors, I have added two short extracts (Nos. 3 and 4) from 
the “ Roman del Conte de Poitiers,” edited by M. Francisque Michel in 


II. ?En sourdine, by stealth. Mr Coneybeare cannot offer any explanation of 
this word, and I only venture to do so with the greatest diffidence.—(E. M. G.) 


12. Above and below, here and there. 13. Amoureux, in love.—(E. M. G.) 
14. Beauty. 15. Me fait aller a pied, makes me go on foot.—(E. M. G.) 
16. Much; Latin, multus. 

17. Availed; Latin, valeo. 18. Rien faire, do nothing.—(E. M. G.) 
19. Rien faire bien, do nothing well.—(E. M. G.) 20. Except. 
21. a folie mon sein trainer, draw my breast to folly.—(E. M. G.) 

22. Pleasure; Latin, deductus, 23. Puis, can.—(E, M. G.) 
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Under these impressions, the Editor cannot but wish that 
the task of making known those treasures of Early French 
poetry, which are contained in many of our public libraries, 


1831 from the unique copy in the Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal, at Paris, the 
edition of which was limited to 125 copies. It will probably be unknown 
to most, if not all readers of this reprint, and may prove proportionally 
interesting.—(E. M. G.) 


Nout 
Ici comencent les unze peyne de Enfern les queus Seynt Pool vist. 


Plest vus oyer une demaunde 
Ke li deable fist estraunge, 

De un cheytif pecheour 

Ke hors fu mys de grant tristur, 
De mort en vie resuscité 

Par la volunté de Dé, 

“Unsely Ghost hwat dostu here 
Thu were in helle mine vere? 
Hwo haveth helle dure unloke 
That thu ert of pyne ibroke?” 
Dunke respund le mort a lu 
En le secle u il fu, 

Conte en ordre, et conte et dist 
Les unze peynes ke Seynt Pol vist, 


TRANSLATION. 
Flere begin the eleven pains of Hell which S. Paul saw, 


May it please you to hear a question 
Which the devil strangely made 

Of a miserable sinner 

Who was delivered from great misery, 
Was raised from death to life 

By the will of God. 

‘* Wicked Spirit, what dost thou here, 
Thou who wert in hell my companion ? 
Who hath unlocked the gate of hell 
That thou hast broken out of pain ?” 
Then the dead man answered him 
In the cycle where he was, 

He tells him in order, he tells him and says 
The eleven pains which St, Paul saw, 


Wreface. 15 


may be undertaken by persons whose talents and opportunities 
render them more fully capable of its execution, The labours 
of Mr Way, Mr Ellis, and Mr Rose have already been success- 


Des autres ke il a senty, 
Un seul mot ne menty. 
“ Wiltu ihere me Sathan, 
Hwich am of Helle igan? 
Wermes habbeth my fleys ifreten 
And mene freond me habbeth forgeten. 
Ich mon wes, as thu wel wost 
And now ich a wrecche gost. 
In helle ich habbe yare ibeo, 
That mon may on myn hewe iseo.” 


“* A hwel of steele is furthermo 
That berneth lihte and turneth o, 
A thusend spoken beoth thereon, 
And pykes overal idon, 
Ther schule the saulen beo todrawe 
That her arereden unryhte lawe. 
Mo saulen tholieth there sucche wowe 
Thaue be flothre in the snowe. 


And of the others which he has felt : 
In not a single word did he lie. 
** Will you hear me, Satan, 
Who have come out of hell ? 
Worms have pierced my flesh 
And my friends have forgotten me 
I was a man as you well wist, 
And now I am a wretched ghost. 
In hell I have been long ; 
That men may see by my hue. 


‘* A wheel of iron there is furthermore 
That burneth bright and turneth round, 
A thousand spokes are thereon, 

And spikes all around. 

There shall the souls be torn to pieces 
That have established unrighteous laws. 
More souls suffer there such woe 

Than there be flakes in snow. 
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fully directed towards this object. By the translations of the 
former, in particular, we have been made acquainted with the 
most beautiful and unexceptionable of the Fabliaux, and the 
re-impression of Barbasan has facilitated our access to the 
originals. But still many poems, especially of the romantic 
kind, remain unpublished, if not unknown.(4) 


(2) Of course, this was far more applicable seventy years ago than in 
our own day, yet much remains to be done.—(E. M. G.) 


Further ther is a water wallinde hot 
That is deop and long and brod, 
Blakkure than the swarte pitch, 

And stinketh so for holde lych, 

Of vych a werm that atter bereth, 
Other it stingeth, other it tereth. 
Ifulled is that fule pool, 

That ever is hot, and never cool. 
Bisydes stondeth a feondes trume 
And waiteth hwenne the saules cume, 
Heo hire awarieth al athrep 

Also wulves doth the scep. 

Hwenne the feondes heom forleteth 
Snaken and neddren heom towreteth.” 


Further there is water boiling hot 
That is deep and long and broad, 
Blacker than the swarthy pitch, 

And stinketh like a corpse4 

In which a worm that beareth poison, 
Sometimes stingeth, sometimes teareth. 
Quite full is that deep pool 

That is ever hot and never cool. 

Beside standeth a fiendish crowd 

And wait when the souls come, 

Worry them all in a pack® 

Like wolves do sheep. 

When the fiends leave them 

Snakes and reptiles torment them.—(E. M. G.) 


24. Lam doubtful whether this ts the correct rendering of ‘‘ for holde lych.” 
25. Mr Coneybeare can make nothing of this line, and I merely give the 
above translation as a suggestion.—(E. M. G.) 
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A. sincere 


Wreface. by 


wish of promoting (however slightly), the 


knowledge of so interesting a branch of our national 


Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 
Love 


No. II. 


is sofft, Love is swet, Love is goed! sware 
is muche tene, Love is muchel kare, 

is blissene mest, Love is 2 bot gare, 

is wondred and wo, with for to fare. 

is hap, wo it haveth, Love is god hele, 

is *becher and les, and lef for to tele, 

is douti in the world, with for to dele, 
maketh in the land moni * homilele, 

is stalewarde and strong for to striden on stede, 
is loveliche, a thing to wommon nede. 

is harde and hot as ° glovinde glede, 
maketh moni mai with teres to 7 wede 
hath his stivart by ®sti and by strete, 
maketh moni mai hire *wonges to wete. 

is hap, wo it haveth, }°hon for to hete 

is wis, Love is war, and wilfful and #4 wethe 
is the sofftest thing in herte may slepe 

is craft, Love is goed, with kares to kepe. 
is les, Love is lef, Love is longinge 

is fol, Love is fast, Love is 'frowringe 

is ®sellich an thing wose shal soth singe 
is wele, Love is wo, Love is geddede, 

is lif, Love is deth, Love may hous fede, 


Were Love also '*/onddrez as he is furst kene 


I. Swaer, A.S., 


painful. Goed swaer may be interpreted, ‘‘ pleasing pain.” 


2. Present good, or booty. 


3. The sense of 


this line is by no means clear. ‘‘ Becher” is not to be found 


(as far as the Editor’s knowledge extends) elsewhere; ‘‘les”’ probably signifies 


false (laese, A.S.); 
fickle, from laefen, 


‘*lef” may perhaps be traced to laefend, A.S., a seducer, or 
to leave. 


4. Homilele, humble. 
5. Glowing, or red hot coal; gled, A.S. coal, or embers. 


6. Mai, maiden. 


7. To rage? (wede, A.S. mad) to wed ? 


8. His station in house and in street, or perhaps, as in Chaucer, ‘‘ by stile and 
eke by strete,” in country and town. V. *‘Stile” in Gloss, to Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer. 

9g. Wonges, cheeks, A.S. 

10. To inflame one ? It. Sweet, mild, A.‘. 12. Froward. 

13. Strange, wonderful, 14. Durable ? 
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antiquities, has induced the Editor to offer this trifling 
contribution. He has only to add, that it has been his 
uniform endeavour to adhere to his original with the 
most scrupulous fidelity that the nature of an abridge- 
ment would admit. Some inaccuracies, either in the 


Hit were the ?*worthlokste thing in werlde were, ich wene. 
Hit is ysaid in an song soth is that sene, 

Love cometh with kare and hendeth with tene 

Mid ** lavedi, mid wive, mid maide, mid queene. 


Noa cL: 
Lit Conte de Poitiers descrit la dame. 


“Il n’est rose, tant soit novele, 
Que sa biautés ne soit plus bele ; 
Ele est plus avenans que fée, 

Et france et sage et bien letrée. 
Nus ne les garde qui ne l’aint. 
De Dieu siervir pas ne se faint. 
Rois Pepins, miex valt sa biautés 
Que ne face vo roiautés : 

Par tant sui plus rices de vous, 
Et si n’en sui mie jalous.” 


TRANSLATION. 
Tih; 
The Count of Pottiers describes his lady. 


Chere is no rose, however beautiful, 

Which her beauty does not surpass ; 

She is more enchanting than a fairy, 

And frank, and modest, and well learned. 
None can look on her without loving. 

She never wearies of serving God. 

King Pepin, her beauty is worth more 

Than your kingdoms : 

Therefore am I richer than you, 

And yet I am not jealous of her.—(E. M. G.) 


15. Most worthy? (weordlic, A.S.) or most true? (word and loc, locca, a lock, 
whence wordloca, logic, A.S.) 

16, ? Warkwoman.—(E. M. G.) 

I50 


asreface, 


19 


work itself or in the notes attached to it, may still have 
escaped his notice; and of many inelegancies, both in com- 
position and language, he cannot but feel conscious. At 
the same time he trusts that some indulgence may fairly be 
claimed even for the errors of one whose motive in writing is 
at least pardonable, and who is totally unaccustomed to write 


for the press. 


No. IV. 
Li Conte de Pottiers entre en 7 bos. 


II nuis et ij jors cevauchiérent, 
C’onques ne burent ne mangieérent ; 
Au tier jor entrent en i bos 

Dont li kaisne erent haut et gros, 
Li forés hideuse et ramue 

Quis plus de xv liues dure, 

Et ja estoit prime sonée, 

Quant li quens entre en la valée 
Orible et moult espoentable, 

Et non porquant s’iert delitable ; 
Car en mi lieu ot i prael, 

I olivier et i ruisiel 

Qui naist d’une douce fontaine 
Dont li iaue est et clére et saine. 


TRANSLATION. 
IV 


The Count of Poitiers enters a wood. 
They rode on for two nights and two days, 
Without ever drinking or eating ; 

On the-third day they entered a wood 
Of which the oaks were tall and broad 
A thick and hideous forest 

Which extends more than fifteen leagues ; 
And already prime?” had sounded 
When the Count had entered the valley 
Horrible and very fearful, 

Yet not everywhere 1s it unpleasant ; 
For in the midst is a prairie, 

An olive tree, and a rivulet 

Which springs from a pleasant fountain, 


The water of which is clear and bright.—(E. M. G.) 


17. The first canonical hour in the Roman Catholic Liturgy.—(E, M. G.) 
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OCTUIAU. 


"H Oavmara odd: 
Kal mov rt yal Bpotav ppévas 
‘Trép Tov adnOH AOYov 
Acdatdarpévor Wevdeot orxidois 
’"Héararavre pido. 
—PINDAR, I. 43. 


© Deve Beqynneth Be Romaunce 
of Octa¥ian, Emperour of Rome. 


eg LS TEN, Lords and Gentles, you who delight in good songs, 

SHE) you may now hear one so good, that you never heard tell 
of abetter. Itis of the great wonders which happened, 
and have been translated from the Latin into the Rom- 
ance. In the days that have long since past, there was at Paris a 
King, who was named Dagobert. Never was man born more high- 
minded, who knew better how to protect his country, and annoy his 
enemies. He took to him a wife of high renown, elegant in her 


© Loi commence la Romane de Othevien 
Gmpereoy de Home. | 


Scigneor prendon or escontes 

Q’les bones chancons ames 

Bune tant bone oir porres 

Ha de meilleor dire norres 

Bes grants nv beilles que sont faites 
& de Patin en Romanz traites, 
Apres wun jor qui jadis fu 

Ot a Paris un Roi abenn 
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person and manners. He had a father of high courage, for he was of 
the loftiest birth ; hardy was he and brave. Clotaire was his name. 
Dagobert, of whom you hear me tell, was the founder of Saint 
Denys. Much did he love the Almighty, and firmly did he believe 
in Him. Clotaire was in extreme age, and so fell into great sickness. 
He prepared to give a wife to his son, and to crown him king of his 
dominions.” 


Qui Dagonb’s + ju apeles, 
lus fiert home de lui ne fu nes 
Ste miex seust terre tenir 

ate ses anemis estormir. 
Hamme prist de grant renon 


+ The Poet has strangely disfigured the real history of Dagobert, which was 
briefly this: Clotaire the Second, at the age of only four months, succeeded his 
father Chilperic in the kingdom of Soissons (A.D. 584). Having reunited to that 
crown that of Burgundy and Austrasia, he conferred the government of the latter, 
with the title of king, on his son Dagobert (A.D. 622), reserving to himself 
some part of its frontiers towards Burgundy and Neustria. These also Dagobert, 
upon his marriage with Gomatrude, his father’s sister-in-law, demanded, and with 
some difficulty procured, to be added to his portion. On the death of Clotaire, 
(A.D. 628) he succeeded to the whole of his paternal dominions, with the excep- 
tion of Aquitaine, which was bequeathed to his brother Charibert. Charibert 
dying soon after, Dagobert, having removed the elder of his nephews by poison, * 
seized upon the kingdom of Aquitaine, and reduced it to a duchy. He was 
engaged in obstinate and continued warfare with the Sclavonians. Whether 
any traditional accounts of these contests may have furnished our Poet with the 
ground work of his fictitious siege of Paris, it is perhaps impossible to deter- 
mine; and at all events, the discovery would scarcely recompense the labour of 
enquiry. Dagobert himself appears, in the general outline of his character, to 
have resembled many other heroes of the middle ages. Capricious, violent, and 
unjust in the prosecution of his voluptuous or ambitious designs ; he atoned for 
these vices, in the eyes of his contemporaries, hy qualities which their philosophy 
esteemed of paramount excellence ; he was brave, and profuse in his donations to 
the Church. Our Poet states with truth, that he founded the Cathedral of St. 
Denys. His romantic compeer, Octavian, will be sought for in vain in the annals 
of sober history. 


* “*Selon la coutume de ne pas vouloir ordinairemeur voir une mort naturelle dans celle des 
personnages importants, ou qui peuvent le devenir, on soupconna Dagobert d’avoir fait em- 
poisonner son neveu.”—(E. M, G.)—Angquetil, Hist. de France, I, p. 122. 
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Lotheire, therefore, issues from his city of Paris orders to all his 
nobles and dependents in Normandy(4) and Poitou, in Burgundy 
and Anjou, in Germany and Russia, and in the land of Hungary, to 
attend his Courpleniere, where, amidst the necessary accompaniments 
of feast and totrnament, he resigns the crown to his son. And 
now shall you hear a marvellous adventure, which occurred 
about this same time at Rome. Otheviene, the Emperor of 
that city, had taken to wife a peerless lady, the sister of 
Dagobert. This union was not at first blessed by any progeny. 
At length, however, the Queen became the mother of two children by 
her husband, greatly to the joy of both parties; though in the sequel 
it proved the source of the most cruel misfortunes. And thus it 
happened. Soon after the Queen’s delivery, the old mother of 
Otheviene (the old woman whom may God bring to shame)(c) bursts 
into the chamber, and accuses her of adultery, upon the extraordinary 
grounds of its being impossible that one woman could be brought 
to bed of two children together unless two men had participated in 
her sin.(@) She is with difficulty prevented by the attendants from 
strangling the children; and at last, after a torrent of abuse and 


Gent de cors ct de facon. 
Gin pere aboit de fier corage 
Car moult estott de haunt lignage 
AW It Durement estoit prendow 
Woteires fu nomes par non. 
Bagonbert dont m’oies conter 
Hist Sant Denis faire fonder 
IWIt ama Diex omnipotent 
€ crust en Diex m’'lt fermement 
Poteires fu de wm’ lt grant aage 
Et se chei en grant malage 
Hamme p'stuoit a so fil doner 
Gt de le Moiaume coroner. 
(6) En Normandie et en Paiton 
Gt en Borgoine et en Anjou 
En Almagne et en Roissic 
Gt en le terre de Hongrie. 
(c) Ha dvielle que Diex puisse honiv. 
(Z) Que un famme penst aboir 
II Enfan ensemble a un lit 
Se Il homies na son delit. 
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threats, quits the apartment, for the purpose of repeating her accusa- 
tions to Otheviene. Her artifice succeeds so far, as to induce her 
son to absent himself from his chamber at night, under pretence of 
going to perform his devotions at St. Peter’s church. In the mean- 
time (by the promise of a mark of silver, a good robe, a good courser, 
and the honour of knighthood), she prevails on a youth of the court 
to suffer himself to be conveyed to the bed of her innocent victim, 
when herself and attendants are buried in sleep. She then introduces 
the King, who, in the first transports of his rage, kills the supposed 
paramour;(e) and the next day assembles a tribunal of his Barons, 
for the purpose of passing judgment on the Queen. 


This tribunal, partly induced by the apparent reality of her guilt, 
and partly by-the persuasions of her inveterate enemy,(/) declare it 
their opinion, that Otheviene ought to pronounce immediate sentence 
of punishment. This is accordingly done, and preparations are made 
for burning her alive. 


At length she is brought from her prison to the place of execution, 
where, by the earnestness of her prayers, she obtains permission once 
more to address her husband. She then protests her innocence in 
the most pathetic manner, and adjures him to save her life, reminding 
him at the same time of his marriage oath. ‘‘ Before God,” exclaimed 
she, ‘‘see now, Otheviene, if thou actest well. When thou tookest me 
to wife, thou didst swear to me, and pledge thyself, that thou wouldest, 
as thou wert able, preserve my body even as thine own. Gentle King, 
in the name of God, look that thou keep thine oath.”(¢) The Emperor, 


(ec) This idea was probably suggested to the writer of “ Octavian” by 
the traditionary tale of Alboinus, first King of the Lombards. Davenant, 
in his tragedy of A/bovine, has founded his plot entirely on this incident. 
—(E. M. G.) 


(/) The enmity of the Queen mother towards her daughter-in-law seems 
to be a distorted account of the hatred of Fredegonda towards Brunehaut. 
—“ Gregory of Tours,” Bks. v. et seg.—(E. M. G.) 


(g) “Por Diex, fit ele, Othebiene 
Or esgardi se tu fais bien. 
Quant tu a fame me pris 
Tu me juras et pledis, 
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Que tu le mien cors garderoies 
Come le tuen, st le pooies. 
Gentiex Roi, por Dicx entent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Se tu gardes ton Sairement.” 


Octavian Romance. 25 


although he cannot persuade himself of her innocence, is yet so 
much affected by the appeal, as to declare, greatly to the disappoint- 
ment of his mother, that her life shall be granted her, and her sentence 
commuted for that of banishment. Five Knights are appointed 
to convey herself and her infants, with all possible speed beyond the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Rome. This they were probably 
not long in accomplishing ; for the next line acquaints us, that ,they 
travelled thirty leagues in one day. Having executed their orders, 
they left the Queen, her infants and her palfrey, on the borders of a 
large wood. Here agitated by the most cruel passions, and almost 
heedless of her safety, she soon lost the direct path, and wandered 
through the intricacies of the forest, till she arrived at a clear fountain, 
shaded by the most beautiful trees. She alights, for the purpose of 
slaking her excessive thirst; gives the breast to her infants, weeps 
over them, and at last, overcome by grief and weariness, falls into a 
profound sleep. Scarcely had this happened, when an animal, very 
seldom, I believe, made the instrument of those heroic adventures, 
an old monkey, fat and evil disposed,(Z) seized and made off with 
one of the children. We must for the present leave the unconscious 
mother, and follow the fortunes of her little one. The ape, delighted 
with his prize, had now got to a considerable distance from the foun- 
tain, when a knight, who was roaming unaccompanied through the 
forest in search of adventures, met and deprived him at once of his 
plaything and his life. Soon after, the knight is in his turn attacked 
by a party of’ten robbers; against whom he defends himself with 
great bravery, till, after having killed four, and wounded three of 
them, he is constrained to lay the child on the ground, for the pur- 
pose of more readily disembarrassing himself of the remaining three. 
They, however, find it more to their purpose to seize the child, and 
fly, while his wounds prevent him from following them with any 
success. They then make the best of their way to the nearest seaport 
town, and expose their prize for sale. While they are chaffering with 
some merchants, of whom they demand forty livres for him, an honest 
pilgrim, by name Clement, arrives at the port, on his road to his 
native country, France. He is immediately struck with the beauty 
of the infant, and draws on himself no small ridicule, by voluntarily 


(rh) An bviex Singe gros et man faisant, 
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purchasing him at the extravagant price of an hundred pieces of gold 
Scarcely has he concluded his bargain, before he begins to meditate 
with great seriousness on his imprudence, and its probable conse- 
quences: his meditations, however, produce no other effect, than the 
additional expense of an ass, for the purpose of carrying the young 
foundling. By the assistance of this useful animal, they reached 

Paris in safety. And the wife of Clement, captivated as much and 
as suddenly as her spouse by the child’s beauty, receives it into the 
house with the most unsuspicious good nature, and agrees to bring it up 
as herown. Leaving him then for the present thus comfortably settled 
in the family of the good Clement, let us return to the Queen, whom we 
left sleeping by the fountain. Upon her awaking, she is distracted by 
the sudden discovery that one of her children is lost, probably for ever, 
and that the other is on the point of suffering a like fate, an enormous 
lion having at that instant seized upon, and conveyed it towards the 
thickest recesses of the forest. The unhappy mother immediately 
mounts her palfrey, in the fruitless hope of recovering her treasure. 
Her pursuit is at first eluded by the superior swiftness of the spoiler, 
and (though continued with unabated ardour for eight (z) successive 
days) is finally rendered abortive by an accident, which, however its 
truth may be questioned by the incredulous, must yet be confessed, 
by a reader of romances, to account satisfactorily enough for her 
disappointment. The lion, having reached the sea shore, was 
attacked by an immense dragon, who, with very little exertion, con- 
strained him to submit toa rather unpleasant journey through the 
air, which terminated in their arrival on a neighbouring island, where 
the lioness was nursing her cubs. Here the lion, perceiving the 
monster somewhat fatigued by his excursion, became in his turn the 
assailant ; and, after a furious contest, left his enemy dead on the spot. 
Thus victorious, the lions turn all their care to the sustenance and 
welfare of the royal innocent. Octavian becomes the playmate of 
their cubs, and is nourished with the lioness’ own milk ; the virtues 
of this noble aliment being doubtless increased by her feeding daily 


(7) In romances we continually find heroes and heroines riding for 
days together without rest. In the “ Roman du Conte de Poitiers, 
quoted in the note page 18, we read : | 

Il Nuis et ij jors cevauchierent. (Ee. M. G.) 
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(as we are told) on the flesh of the vanquished griffin, In the 
interim, the Queen, at the end of her eight days’ search, meets, near 
the sea-shore, a company of mariners, preparing to embark for 
Palestine ; and anxious to obtain the more especial protection of 
that power, from which alone she could now expect any alleviation of 
her sorrows, requests and obtains permission to accompany them to 
the land where God died and lived.(7) Scarcely has she related to 
them the history of her misfortunes, when they accidentally touch at 
the very island which contained her dearest treasure. Here some of 
the crew having disembarked, discover, to their astonishment, the 
lioness and child, lying together, in the most friendly manner, in the 
den of the former. On their return, they relate this extraordinary 
occurrence to their shipmates ; and the Queen, deaf to all the well- 
meant entreaties of the crew, and intent upon rescuing her infant, 
determines to rush, as they suppose, upon certain destruction. The 
only precautions their solicitude can prevail on her to adopt, are of a 
religious nature. After confessing herself to the chaplain of the 
vessel, straight she bends her way to the lioness. The lady goes well 
furnished, The chaplain has lent her the sacred vestments (stole) 
and the holy water.(2) ‘Thus equipped, she receives their promise 
to wait a short time, in hopes of her return; she lands, discovers the 
den, and, by the virtue of her prayers, and sanctity of her character, 
is enabled to subdue the ferocity of the lioness, who kneels at her 
feet, and allows her to recover her infant. But though she tacitly 
consents to the Empress’s resuming her maternal functions, she 
appears by no means ready to give up her own claims to the charac- 
ter of the child’s proctectress. She escorts them (in spite of all the 
efforts of the crew to prevent it) on board the vessel. ‘The mariners, 
in a state of considerable perturbation, threaten to throw the Queen 
and her infant overboard, unless their unwelcome visitor will consent 
to retire. ‘The Queen soon pacifies them, however, by answering for 
her good behaviour ; and, as she evinces no disposition to forfeit 


(7) ‘On Biex prist mort et vie.” 
(4) Broit au Wions sa boie tourne 
Ha Bame sen ba bien garnic 
Hi Chapelains li a baillie 
Le stole et l’eane benaite. 
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this character, they set sail, and continue for some time to live 
together very amicably.(7) | One accident only occurs, during their 
voyage, to disturb this perfect harmony. A drunken and _ ill- 
mannered man(w) pays his addresses to the Queen, and, having 
failed in his eloquence, attempts more violent measures to compass 
his design; which the lioness witnessing, speedily frustrates, by 
tearing him to pieces.(z ) 


The rest of the crew, reverencing the virtue of their beautiful com- 
panion, and feeling, probably, some additional respect for the fangs 
and teeth of her attendant, make no difficulty of acquiescing in a 
sense of the justice of his punishment; though, perhaps, they are not 
altogether sorry, on their safe arrival at Acre, to get rid of this extra- 
ordinary trio, who immediately join the train of pilgrims for the Holy 
Sepulchre. After having paid her devotions at this place, the Queen 
fixes her abode at the house of a gentleman,(a) who had been induced, 
by the fame of her adventures, and the singularity of her appearance 
(for the lioness had never left her), to make her an offer of his hospi-_ 
tality. To our notions of female decorum, the readiness with which 
this offer is accepted, might appear somewhat revolting.(f) But we 
must remember, that the Queen has a formidable ally for the protec- 
tion of her virtue; and the benevolent gentleman might possibly enter 
into some recognizance for his good behaviour, as we are told, that 
he made a truce with the lioness. 


In the mean time, her other son had been baptized, and named 
Florens, by the care of the good Clement, with whose family and 
situation it is now time that the reader should become somewhat 
acquainted. ‘‘ Clement (as I have heard tell) had a son, both fair and 


(m) An omme ibvre et mal apris. 

(2) The protection afforded to the Queen by the lioness, will doubtless 
recall to the mind of the reader the Una of Spenser. It certainly is not 
impossible that the poet may have seen our romance at least in its 
English dress, 

fo) ®entiex onme. 

(~) Fancy the notions of the 19th century being applied to the age of 
chivalry !—(E. M. G.) 
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Florens appeared the haughtier. ‘hey both believed themselves to 
be brothers, and that they sprang from one father. Clement was in 
good circumstances, he dwelt at St. Germain: his house was goodly 
and fair, and encompassed with embattled turrets.” () 


In the bosom of this good family, Florens was educated, till such 
a timeas Glauvain and himself were at a proper age to contribute, by 
their own labours, to the maintenance of the household. As soon as 
this period had arrived, Clement consulted with his wife on the choice 
of their future professions. ‘As fer Glauvain, replies the prudent 
dame, Thou shalt send him to the Exchange. He shall carry our 
deniers thither, and shall change them: that shall be his employ- 
ment.”(7) But of Florens she proposes to make a butcher; for which 
trade she insinuates, that his great bodily strength peculiarly qualifies 
him. Clement approves much of the arrangement; and the consent 
of the youths themselves having been readily obtained, Glauvain is 
the next morning dismissed, to carry his deniers'to the Exchange,/(s ) 
and Florens, with two fat oxen and a hatchet, the property of his 
supposed father, sets off for the Boucherie. On his way thither, he 
falls in with an esquire, bearing on his fist a beautiful hawk. The 
nobility of Florens’ mind was equal to that of his birth, and had 
hitherto wanted only a proper opportunity to display itself. He 
could not see, without delight and admiration, the feathered favourite 


(7) Clemens, comme loi conter, 
Gu Enfant out et bel et gent, 
Gladonains Vapelent la gent, 
Ambedui furent compainons 
Ses Florens sembloit plus fiers hommes. 
Ambeduni cnidoient estre freres 
€ feussent engendre dun peres, 
Climens estoit bien aises, 
A Sain Germain fu herberagics. 
Ses hosteaus fu et bons et beaux 
Et clos de tours tot an querneans. 


(7) Au change enboierés 
Si portera de nos deniers 
Si changera: si ert ses mestiers. 


(s) Au change ses deniers porter, 
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of knights and princes. (¢) ‘These emotions were immediately 
succeeded by the earnest wish of possessing it, which as quickly 
produced an offer of purchase. After some surprise and ridicule on 
the part of the squire, which Florens retorts with great spirit, the two 
oxen are demanded, and gladly given, in exchange for the single 
falcon.(w) Delighted with his purchas2, he hastened back to the 
family, and produces it to the great dismay and displeasure of the 
good peasant,/v) who had expected a very different return for 
his oxen, and was by no means prepared to coincide with the 
opinion of the boy, that his fine(zv) bird was of more worth than all 
the beeves in the universe. ‘Trusting, however, that a change of 
employment, and the instructions of Glauvain, would cure this youth- 
ful folly, he sends him the next morning to the Change with a bag 
of deniers, amounting to forty livres, which his supposed brother is 
to employ himself in changing. The success of this second experi- 
ment is scarcely better than that of the former. Florens, loitering 
by the way, loses sight of Glauvain, and meets a trader leading 
a courser to the Exchange for sale. The same inherent affection for 
all the appendages of nobility, which induced him to purchase the 
hawk, awakens in him a strong desire to become the -possessor 
of this noble animal also. The proposal for purchasing it is immedi- 
ately made, and thirty livres having been demanded as its price, 
Florens, in the true spirit of chivalric munificence, cried: “ Are you 
drunk, that you ask me no more than thirty livres? I would not 
that you should lose by the bargain. You shall have forty livres for 
it.’(x) This offer, as we may suppose, is readily acceded to, and 
both parties make the best of their way to their respective homes, 


doubt suggested the incident.—(E. M. G.) 

(2) Lovers of folk-lore may like to compare the curious exchange 
here: made by Florens with that which forms the basis of the old 
nursery tale of Jack and the Bean-stalk.—(E. M. G.) 

(v) Li bon bvilein. 
(w) Gentil. 
(x) Dist ‘Estes bons ivres? 
Qui me le faites trente livres, 
Sle veil pas que vous i perdes, 
Quarante livres en abres,” 
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each doubting (says the poet) lest the other, discontented with his 
bargain, should return for the purpose of retracting it. Florens, 
however, felt no such intention, and Clement is again surprised by 
the failure of his project. Enraged at the loss of so large a sum, and 
at what he now begins to consider as the almost incurable folly of the 
foundling, he loses all command of himself, and to the most 
bitter reproaches adds the still more powerful argument of a 
severe beating. His passion is, however, at length checked, by the 
arrival and interference of his wife; whose advice convinces him so 
forcibly of the impropriety of his mode of treatment, as to produce a 
reconciliation. Clement calls affectionately to the youth, “ Fair son, 
pardon me this.” ‘ Father,” replied Florens, “‘ hear me; you are my 
father; beat me, therefore, whenever you choose.” Clement heard 
him, embraced him, and kissed him with great tenderness. He well 
understood that he was sprung of a noble race.(y’) The young peasant 
lad, on his return, evinces little less chagrin than his father; and 
concludes a long string of narrow-minded abuse, by expressing his 
wonder how Florens could be such an idiot, as to throw away forty 
livres of good hard cash upon a wild beast, which for his part he dares 
not even approach, for fear it should devour him.  Florens, equally 
insensible to his reproaches and his apprehensions, proceeds in search 
of provender and quarters for his new favourite. His whole time was 
now divided between the hawk and the courser, in the government of 
which he shewed as much address, as if he had been all his life-time 
accustomed to the chace and the manége. 


‘At this time Paris was not so large as it is at present: and you 
know this well, that there were yet no houses of trade; all the country 
was covered with vineyards and woods, anj men everywhere lived 
by cultivating the ground. They were Saracens, who had till 


(vy) L’enfans apele doucement, 
“ BHeax finz or le me pardones.” 
“ere,” dist il,” or m’entendés, 
dtles peres estes, si me battes, 
Totes les fois que vos boldres.” 
Clemens l’oi si Vacola, 
Et moult doucement le beca, 
A ses paroules bien entent 
Qiil est issus de haute gent, 
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this time possessed it.”(z) These Saracens, having been mastered 
and driven out of the country by the French, had laid their grievances 
before the throne of that arch champion of all Paiennie, the Soudan 
of Egypt; who, warmly espousing their cause, declares, in the most 
unceremonious manner, his resolution, to lay every castle and city of 
France in ashes, and to hang Dagobert out of hand. For this purpose 
he summons all his Pagan allies ; and is speedily joined by his cousin- 
german the King of Babylon, the King Goulias of Persia, the monarchs 
of Tatellie, Morocco, Rouple, and the formidable sovereign of the 
giants. Thus the Saracen, the Aufridant, and the Boduin,(a) flocked 
to his standard, and in less than fifteen days he saw himself at the 
head of a hundred thousand men, After a short council of war, 
this immense armament set sail for France, in their galleys and 
dromounds ;(4) elated by the expectation of a certain and easy con- 
quest, and anticipating the partition of the several districts to be 


(z) sVestoit pas se grand Paris 
Come est ore, et ce sachez bien, 
Que champeans n'aboit nule rien, 
Tout estoit biqnes et boscage, 
Par tot faisoit home qgaagnage. 
Sarrazins fors sén etoient 
Qui wa cil tems tenue Vavoient. 

Not to mention the absurdity of supposing that the Saracens ever 
obtained any permanent footing in France, our Romancer has antedated 
their appearance in that country by nearly a hundred years. We do not 
meet with them in any part of it till 732, when, attacking the territories of 
Eudo, Duke of Aquitaine, they were defeated by the celebrated Charles 
Martel at the battle of Poitiers.* 

(a) Tatellie and Rouple are probably A/¢/alza and Adrianople. The 
Bedouin Arab is immediately recognised in Boduin ; but who the Aufri- 
dant may be is not altogether so clear.+ 

(6) A mistake of Mr Coneybeare’s. What a dromound is, 1 know not. 


The text has “en les galéres avec dromaundes,” in their galleys with 
their dromadaries.—(E. M. G.) ; 


* Mr. Coneybeare ts wrong in assigning the date of 732 as that of the FIRST invasion 
of France by the Saracens. ‘‘ Ts Vavaient déja autrefois alarmé, et s’ étaient méme 
établis dans Ja Gaule Narbonnaise, mais jamais en si grand nombre.” —ANQUETIL, 
Histoire de France, Vol. 1., p. 129. —(E. M. G.) 

+ May not Goultas be GHILAN t2 Persia, and the Aufridant the inhabitant of 
Ophir ?—(E. M, G.) 
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wrested from the power of Dagobert. But we should not omit to 
mention, that the Soudan was accompanied in this expedition by an 
only daughter; a princess of unequalled beauty, who had herself 
requested permission to witness the expected triumph of the Saracen 
arms, with the intention of bestowing her fair hand upon the fortun- 
ate hero who should display his prowess by exterminating the greatest 
number of Christians. After a prosperous voyage, the Saracens land 
at Venice, (¢) and immediately proceed towards France, laying 
waste all before them with fire and sword. Dagobert, informed by 
the fugitives of this powerful invasion, requests the immediate as- 
sistance of all his Christian allies ; he is accordingly joined by the 
kings of Ireland, England, Scotland, Spain, and Germany, with the - 
long-unnoticed hero of our tale, Otheviene, who, as we are at last 
informed, had never ceased to lament his folly in listening to the’ 
treacherous insinuations of his mother, and the consequent loss of his 
wife and children. But “ the time is approaching when the old woman 
will suffer in her turn.”(@) The royal allies of Dagobert being quar- 
tered with their respective hosts in different parts of the city and 
suburbs, the lodging of Otheviene is fixed near St. Germain. Here 
his notice is one day accidentally attracted by the house of Clement, 
which (as we have already been informed) was a turretted mansion, 
corresponding in appearance with the wealth of its owner. Upon 
further enquiry, he learns from Dagobert the history and character of 
Clement, and his supposed offspring, Florens, whose beauty and noble 
deportment had already excited the admiration and curiosity of the 
discerning monarch. ‘‘ When Otheviene heard him, he answered not a 
word for pity ; he sighed deeply in his heart, and wept tenderly with 
his eyes. Very sorry was Otheviene for his wife and children.’(e) 
Dagobert enquiring into the cause of his affliction, Otheviene relates 


(c) Fenisse. 

(Z7) Mais li tems aprochera 
Quant la bielle la comparra. 

(ec) Quant Othebiene Ventendi 
A pieté mot ne respondi, 
An quer suspira durement, 
Et des eus plora tendrement, 
Por sa fame ect ses enfans 
Fu Othebdiene molt dolens, 
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his story in a manner, from which it is evident that his mind is no 
longer under the influence of his mother’s artifice. In the meantime, 
the Saracens, after ravaging Lombardy, had approached within ten 
leagues of Paris. A particular description is here given of the Sou- 
dan’s equipage and person; the former is highly magnificent, and the 
latter differs little from that-of most unbelieving champions of romance, 
being very strong, and very ugly. He did not, we may be sure, 
travel without his Mahomet, which was carried in a chariot of pure 
gold. When the advice ofthis idol was thought requisite, a Pagan 
entered the vehicle, and. promised the Soudan all he wished, by 
which means (as the poet shrewdly remarks), Mahomet was sure to 
remain in favour. ‘Their camp is at length fixed within sight of Paris, 
and a most superb tent prepared for the peculiar residence of the 
Soudan and his obsequious deity. 


The armies could now descry each other, and the Pagans, notwith- 
standing the immense superiority of their numbers, could not but feel 
an involuntary terror, even at this distant view of the Christian 
Chivalry. The Saracenic Princess, under the escort of her favoured 
suitor, the King of the Giants, a man, or rather a monster, fifteen feet 
in height, and of a proportionable strength and ferocity, pitches her 
tent at Montmartre. The Christians, regarding this approach of the 
enemy as a challenge, which they could not in honour refuse to 
accept, were prepared, under the command of the king of Spain, to 
sally forth against them ; when the dwarf of Marsibelle, (for that was 
the Princess’s name), a creature altogether as hideous as his mistress 
was beautiful, was seen to present himself at the barrier and demand 
an audience of Dagobert. ‘This being granted, he proceeded to 
request and obtain a safe conduct for a knight, who burns to assert 
the superior charms of his lady in single combat with the bravest of 
the Christian champions. ‘The etiquette of Chivalry forbad the 
denial of this suit, and accordingly the next morning the giant 
appeared before the walls, shghtly armed, and on foot, for no horse 
could be found of sufficient strength to support his enormous weight. 


Few of the Christian knights felt themselves disposed to enter the 
lists to so manifest a disadvantage. At length, one more adventurous 


than his fellows presented himself for that purpose. The shock of 
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his lance, however, had but little effect upon the gigantic mass 
opposed to it; and the monster in return, disdaining to use his 
weapons, seized him in his powerful grasp, and, lifting him (armed as 
he was at all points) from his horse, flung him across his shoulder, 
and, in this condition, proceeded to lay him at the feet of the lovely 
Marsibelle. ‘The Princess, with the gentleness natural to her sex, 
prevailed upon her lover to spare the life of an opponent, who had 
already paid sufficiently dear for his rashness. Elated by his success, 
the giant promises (upon the condition of receiving a kiss for his 
reward) that he will bring Dagobert himself to her feet. The next 
morning, therefore, he again approaches the walls, armed only with 
an enormous weapon of offence, having quitted his helmet and shield, 
“as if in disdain of his future opponent ; an opponent, however, it did 
not at first seem probable that he would meet with; for, on the 
repetition of his challenge, not a single knight appeared disposed to 
contest the field with him, till at length Dagobert, enraged and 
ashamed at their want of courage, offers to expose his own person in 
the combat ; and his example is immediately followed by the kings of 
Ireland, of Spain, of Scotland, and the Emperor Otheviene. | It was 
destined, however, that these monarchs should be saved the trouble 
and danger of encountering the giant, by the interference of a cham- 
pion whose assistance had been little expected. Florens, having 
mounted the battlements in company with Clement, and heard from 
him the whole story of the knight’s defeat, feels himself strongly 
induced to try his fortune against the giant, and loses no time in 
communicating his intention to his supposed father. The good 
Vilain testifies considerable surprise at his rashness ; but his scruples 
availed but little when opposed to the headstrong determination of 
his éléve, and nothing remained but to furnish him with the best 
means of defence which the armoury of a Bourgeois afforded. His 
equipments, when completed, were truly ludicrous: a sword, which, 
from long disuse and want of care, had contracted so intimate an 
alliance with the scabbard, that the united force of Clement and 
_ Glauvain were able to separate them only at the expense of a severe 
tumble backwards; a lance, which had exchanged its original 
straightness for the more graceful curve of a sickle,—with a shield, a 
helmet, and coat of mail, whose rusty and imperfect condition bore 


ample testimony to their own antiquity, and the peaceful occupation 
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of their own proprietor. These preparations at last completed, our 
young warrior mounted on the courser which he had purchased with 
Glauvain’s deniers, sallied forth, and bent his course towards the city 
gates. It will be readily foreseen, that his uncouth appearance drew 
upon him no small ridicule from the good citizens of Paris, and no 
small contempt from his unchristian antagonist. Both parties, how- 
ever, were speedily taught to entertain a more respectable opinion of 
his powers, when at the first onset he wounded the leg of the giant 
with his crooked lance, and the next instant contrived, with the most 
incomparable address, to elude the stroke aimed at him in return. 
The fury of the Pagan now exceeded all bounds, while the anxious 
crowds assembled on all parts of the battlements, strove, by repeated 
shouts of applause and encouragement, to animate their new chams 
pion. The contest was long and doubtful; but the valour and 
activity of the youthful hero at length triumphed over the brutal force 
of his adversary, whose insolent security in some degree contributed 
to his own defeat, by affording Florens an opportunity (when lifted 
up from the ground by his powerful grasp) of cleaving the head, which, 
had its, possessor been less presumptious, would have rested secure 
under the cover of a “‘helme of proofe.” The monster fell, amidst 
the triumphant acclamations of the Christian host; and the youthful 
conqueror, having severed the head from the lifeless trunk (which 
was not accomplished at less than fifteen strokes), fastened it to the 
bow of his saddle; and, to the still further surprise of the numerous 
spectators, instead of returning to receive their congratulations and 
thanks, set spurs to his courser, and made the best of his way to the 
Saracenic camp. For this proceeding, however, he had what, by 
everyone in the least conversant with the temper and habits of a true 
knight, must be allowed a fully sufficient reason. ~No sooner 
was the contest decided, than he felt himself seized with an 
ardent curiosity to behold the fair heathen, whose extraordinary 
charms had captivated the heart, and whose no less extraordin- 
ary caprice had favoured the addresses of so ungainly a lover. 
Scarcely had he reached Montmartre, when he _ perceived 
the object of his search walking with her attendant damsels 
on the outskirts of her little camp. Surprise at his intrusion, 
contempt of his uncouth appearance, and terror at the sight of the 
trophy attached to his saddle, succeeded each other rapidly in the 
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minds of the female group; and before they could .reach or obtain 
succour from their camp, Florens was in the midst of them; and 
the astonished Marsibelle found herself clasped in the arms of the 
audacious stranger, and carried off at full speed towards the gates of 
Paris. And now, had the rapidity of Florens’ courser been equal to 
the spirit of enterprise which animated its master, the Princess had 
doubtless spent that night where she little expected; but the jaded 
animal moved so slowly under his double burthen, that our hero soon 
found himself surrounded by a troop of Saracens, whom the cries of 
the fugitive attendants had summoned to the relief of their lady. In 
order the more effectually to punish the temerity of his pursuers, he 
allowed his fair prize to quit the saddle. This unfortunately was 
all they looked for: remounting her, therefore, on one of their own 
horses, they immediately conveyed her to the camp of her father, 
without attempting to prolcng a contest, which must inevitably have 
ended in the annihilation of their whole force. On their return, 
the Sultan learns, with no small indignation, the defeat of his ally, 
and the insult offered to his daughter. In these emotions, the latter 
appeared openly to participate; but her mind was, in reality, far 
differently occupied. Deeds “of bold emprize” were ever pleasing 
to the fair, even though their own persons were endangered by them. 
Marsibelle too, notwithstanding the hurry of their flight, and the 
perturbation of her spirits, had observed the youth and beauty which 
shone beneath the rusty and battered helmet of her ravisher; and a 
burning kiss, which he had imprinted on her lips at the moment 
of quitting his hold, had totally effaced the remembrance of her 
unwieldy Sichzeus, and substituted in its place the image of a far 
more deserving and graceful object. These sensations, and the com- 
munication of them to her confidential attendant, though described 
certainly in less polished language, are yet conceived with a warmth 
of imagination, and executed with a strength of colouring, which may 
be admired even by those who are familiar with the more exquisite 
delineations of the bards of Rhodes and Mantua. ‘The mind of our 
hero, meanwhile, was occupied by a reciprocal and equally ardent 
passion, though his thoughts were for a time directed from its object, 
by the numberless congratulations and honours, by which the whole 


court and army of Dagobert hastened to reward his prowess. 
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The first care of the monarch is of course to confer the rank of 
knighthood on his youthful champion ; but this ceremony is some- 
what delayed, by the interposition of the worthy Clement, who, bear- 
ing, as we have already seen, a most rooted antipathy to the pro- 
fession of arms, uses all his eloquence to dissuade Dagobert from 
bestowing, and his foster son from receiving, so unprofitable and 
perilous a dignity. These kind-hearted exertions, however, serve 
only to draw upon him the ridicule and “ gaberie” of the whole 
assembly: and indeed, both here and elsewhere, the poet seems to 
have aimed at enlivening his fiction, by contrasting the simplicity 
and bourgeoisie of the Vilain, with the heroic deportment of his 
more elevated characters. The ceremony then of investing Florens 
with his spurs, was the next morning performed by Dagobert him- 
self; and no sooner was it completed, than Otheviene, feeling himself 
Interested in an extraordinary degree, as well by the prepossessing 
appearance, as by the unusual prowess of our adventurer, seized an 
opportunity of questioning him as to the truth of his reported parent- 
age. The youth, who still believed himself the son of Clement, by 
some female of Outremer, ingenuously relates all that he had learnt 
concerning himself from his supposed father: and Otheviene, struck 
with the singularity of the tale, and feeling his affections drawn 
towards him by some hidden sympathy, can scarcely refrain from 
falling upon his neck, and acknowledging him for his son. 


Thus the time passed away till the evening; when Florens find- 
ing himself disposed for a fresh adventure, and moreover somewhat 
anxious for a second interview with his Pagan Inamorata, saddles 
his courser, and proceeds leisurely towards the Saracen encamp- 
ment. A branch of olive, which he cut by the wayside, gave him 
the appearance of an ambassador, or herald, and consequently 
procured him unmolested entrance into the royal tent. The Sultan 
immediately concluded, that the object of his errand was nothing 
less than an offer of submission and apostasy on the part of Dago- 
bert and all his subjects: he was surprised to hear Florens ‘speak 
aloud, as one of noble birth. That God, who pardoned Longinus, 
who was conceived of a virgin, and who rescued his friends from 
hell, save and preserve the King of France, who excels all (kings) 


in power, maintain all his friends, and confound all his enemies. 
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Thus commands thee our Emperor, who is governor above all, 
that thou come to cry him mercy. Better were it for thee that 
thou shouldst fall at his feet. Bethink thee to do what he com- 
mands. ‘Too hardy and rash wert thou, when thou camest hither 
from beyond the seas. Never shalt thou return. Know that all 
the hosts of heathenesse could not protect thee from being cut 
off.’(7) ‘The Sultan’s temper was at no time of the most placable, 
and this unlooked-for harangue caused him to forget both his own 
dignity, and the respect which was entertained in all countries for 
the sacred character of an herald. He seized a knife, and launched 
it at the head of the intruder, accompanying his attack with a torrent 
of abuse and blasphemy. His weapon happily missed its aim, and 
his eloquence served only to gratify Florens in his desire of obtaining 


(7) En haunt parler come gentis. 
“ Cil Diex qui pardon fit Dongis, 

Qui en la dierge se ombra, 
Gt ses amis denter geta, 
Sant et garde le Hot de Hrance 
Qui desenr toz a la poissanee ; 
Et maintiegne tos ses amis, 
Et confonde ses aneinis. 
Ce te mande nostre Emperere 
Que desor tos est gobernere, 
Que li biegnes merci crier. 
A son pie te condient aler. 
Ca teste li met en pensant 
or faire toit son comandement. 
Cu fus trop hardi et osées 
Quant tu es ca ontre passes. 
Hamais arriere ne irvas. 
Cas li ors qui soit en Bandas! 
Sle bos garirsit, ce sachies, 
Que bos ne soies detrenchies.” 


I. Baudas is probably Bagdad. Addresses of this pious. and courteous nature 
seem to haye been no uncommon thing in the days of chivalry. A similar one is 
quoted by Mr Ellis, from Guy, Earl of Warwick (Early Romances, Vol. II., p. 
42). Many others might be pointed out. The Longinus here mentioned is stated 
in the more modern copies of the pseudo Gospel of Nicodemus to have been the 
knight who pierced our Saviour’s side upon the cross. (Nicodemus his Gospel, 
by J. Warrin, p. 27). His life may be found in the Golden Legend. 
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an interview with the fair Marsibelle. Attracted by the high and 
angry tones of her Father’s voice, she entered the tent, illuminating 
(says the poet) the whole place with the blaze of her beauty. She 
immediately recognized the features of Florens ; and if her admira- 
tion of his person was before great, it became unbounded now, that 
she saw him apparelled in a manner suitable to the splendor of his 
actions, and the munificence of his newly - acquired patrons. 
Prudently, however, smothering these emotions for the present, she 
demands of her father the name and errand of the stranger, and 
having learned the provocation given, and the violence which had 
ensued, she rebukes the Sultan for his want of self-possession and 
decorum, in attacking a messenger; and, immediately advancing 
towards Florens, complains, in no very gentle terms, of the indignity 
offered to her on the preceding day, by a vassal in rusty armour, 
whom, if she could but get him into her possession, she would 
straightway cause him to be burnt alive. “Then whispered softly : 
Would that Termagaunte would conduct him to my apartment.”(¢) 
*‘ Lady,” replies Florens, ‘‘ I know him well; he resembles myself in all 
things, and you shall distinguish him the next battle, hy his bearing 
attached to his lance, the sleeve which he tore from your garment 
at the time of your escape.” Then, addressing himself to the Sultan, 
“Tn an evil hour was that knife thrown. If thou dost not incon- 
tinently escape, heavily shalt thou feel for it, ‘Thy death lies upon 
the point of my lance.”(Z) This last insult utterly exhausted the 
patience of the Saracen. Before Florens could quit the tent, the 
royal guard were ordered to cut off his retreat; but the order was 
more easily given, than carried into execution; and the Sultan had 
shortly the mortification of seeing his guard return from their fruitless 
pursuit, with the loss of an animal, two kings, (one whom was his 
own brother,) and the greater half of the detachment. Irritated be- 


(g¢) “ Puis dit en bas cotement. 
Car plust ore a Trebvogant 
Que en ma chambre le remise.” 


(A) ‘ Mar i fut le contians lancies. 
Se sempres ne vous enfuies 
Vous an abres moult grant pesance, 
Qos mors gist aw fer de ma lance.” 
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yond all bounds, he vented his rage upon his idol Mahomet, giving 
him four blows with his truncheon, and declaring him to be of less 
value than a brace of dead dogs. Mahomet was, however, some- 
what recompensed for his bruises, by the grateful though silent praises 
and thanks bestowed on him by the love-sick Marsibelle, for thus 
kindly conniving at the escape of her admirer. ‘Thirty thousand Sara- 
cens are the next morning ordered to advance to the attack of Paris ; 
which the Christians no sooner perceive, than they sally forth, and 
animated by the presence and example of Dagobert and Otheviene, 
gain a complete victory, leaving a third part only of the infidel host 
to relate the story of their defeat. 


The Sultan, less terrified than enraged at this failure, determines to 
renew the assault on the following day, at the head of sixty thousand 
men. Marsibelle, affecting to participate in his anger, obtains leave 
to accompany him in the battle, and returns to her encampment on 
the banks of the Seine. Florens, being apprised of this movement 
by a squire, whom he had ordered to watch for that purpose, loses 
no time in presenting himself on the opposite bank, and is as speedily 
descried by his mistress, who invites him by signals to her tent. The 
enamoured youth ventures across the stream, accompanied only by a 
single squire, and happily reaches the appointed spot without inter- 
ruption. ‘The mutual declaration of their loves, and the voluntary 
offer of Marsibelle, to renounce Mahomet and his law, are scarcely 
the work of a minute. It is as quickly agreed, that Florens shall the 
next morning provide a vessel, for the purpose of conveying herself, 
her treasures, and her female attendants, to the city of Paris. But 
as the security of their union would be somewhat questionable, while 
the Sultan retained a chance of superiority, either in the present or 
in any future contest, she proceeds to instruct her lover in the most 
likely means of ensuring his defeat, or rather his capture when de- 
feated. He was in possession, it appears, of a steed of most wond- 
rous qualities, upon which he was always. in the habit of appearing 
on the field. This extraordinary creature had a single horn growing 
from the centre of its forehead, and surpassed all his kind both in 
beauty and swiftness; which latter circumstance evidently put it in 
his master’s power, in the event of his bad success, to bid defiance 
to all pursuers. Determined to obtain possession of this animal, 
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and having completely arranged the plan of the Princess’s elope- 
ment, Florens takes his leave, and bends his steps towards Paris. 
Meeting on his road with a troublesome amiral, he despatches 
him, and permits his squire to strip the dead body of its 
armour and accoutrements, which were richly adorned with gold. 
This occasioning some delay, a large body of Saracens descry and 
sally forth to attack him; but before they can accomplish their pur- 
pose, they are opposed by a party of the Christian garrison, and 
repulsed with the usual quantum of soldiers and amirals slain. 
Florens, having thus in safety regained the palace of Dagobert, relates 
his adventure in the hearing of the monarch and of the good Clement. 
He finishes by expressing much anxiety to become master of the 
Sultan’s palfrey ; and his foster father, always anxious to fulfil the wishes 
of his darling éléve, and feeling himself, as it would seem, inspired 
by the example of the gallant Court, in which he had spent the last 
three or four days, determines, even at the risk of his own person, to 
obtain it for him. During his residence at Outremer, he had made ~ 
himself completely master of the Saracen Zat¢im and manners. Dis- 
guising himself, therefore, in the habit of that people, he seeks the 
Pagan camp, and presents himself to the Sultan as a native of Syria, 
peculiarly skilled in the management of korses. ‘The Sultan, proud 
of possessing so wonderful a creature as Bondifer (for that was the 
animal’s name), orders it to be brought out for his inspection. The 
good old man, who had not bestrode a horse for nearly twenty years, 
on attempting to mount him, is repulsed by a severe kick. Nothing 
dismayed, however, he puts up a silent prayer to the Virgin, and 
finds a second trial more successful. Once seated, he assumes the 
air and tone of a Christian warrior, renounces his fictitious character, 
and, commending in no very gentle terms, the Sultan, his host, and 
his idols, to the care of Lucifer, gallops off for Paris with such 
rapidity, as to preclude all possibility of pursuit, and leaves the 
Sultan deprived of all power of utterance, by the sudden emotions of 
rage and surprise. On his arrival at Paris, he leads the animal to 
the grateful Florens, who has no sooner received it, than, noticing in 
Dagobert’s manner some indications of a wish to become its possessor, 
he immediately presents it to him with that generous courtesy which 
invariably distinguished the character of a true knight. 
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On the morning of the following day, the Sultan advances with 
the whole of his force towards Paris; and the Christians, though 
inferior in numbers, march out to oppose them with the greatest 
alacrity. ‘The battle soon became general and obstinate. Dagobert, 
mounted on the horse, or rather unicorn, of the Sultan, bore down 
all opposition; till at last, reaching the spot where the infidel 
monarch had taken his station, he unhorsed and beat him to the 
ground. And now the contest would at once have been 
decided, by the death of the aggressor, had not the pressure 
of the Saracen bodyguard forced the reluctant Dagobert to 
quit his prey at the moment he was about to strike the 
fatal blow. At this instant, Florens, (who had, during the 
beginning of the affray, absented himself, for the purpose of convey: 
ing Marsibelle to Paris,) having now accomplished his design without 
interruption, returns to the field, and commences the day’s business 
by cleaving in twain a fierce Sclavohian.(7) ‘The Sultan, in the 
meantime, having remounted, and again joined in the battle, is as- 
sailed and vanquished by Otheviene; from whose hands he is rescued, 
as he had already been from those of Dagobert, by the timely inter- 
position of his own troops, and Otheviene, becoming in his turn the 
object of attack, has his sword and helmet broken, and is on the - 
point of falling under the blows of the infidels, when Florens, per- 
ceiving his danger, rushes to his assistance, and saves his life. Both 
of them, however, pay for their hardihood, with the loss of their 
liberty; and the Christian army, thus deprived of two of their greatest 
supports, begin to give way on all sides, and retreat in disorder 
towards the gates of Paris. Dagobert, in a transport of shame and 
anger, seizes the Oriflamme,(7) and, followed by a chosen band, preci- 
pitates himself into the thickest of the fight. Still this serves only to 
prolong the contest for a few minutes ; and the pious monarch, per- 
ceiving that no human efforts could avail to extricate himself and 


(z) Can this be looked upon as a proof, that our Poet founded his romance upon 
some traditionary stories concerning the wars in which Dagobert was actually 
engaged, or is it merely the result of ignorance and carelessness? Those who 
made no scruple of applying the name of Saracens indiscriminately to all who were 
not Christians, would as little hesitate, where the rhyme demanded it, to substitute 
the name of another Heathen people, for that of the Saracens, 


(7) The sacred banner of St. Denis,—(E. M. G.) 
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his people from their calamitous situation, addresses himself fervently, 
though hastily, to the Deity. Scarcely had he uttered the prayer, 
when twenty thousand warriors, mounted on milk white steeds, and 
clad in armour of the same colour, and of a most dazzling brightness, 
were seen rapidly to descend from the heights of Montmartre. On 
their nearer approach it was discovered, that this angelic chivalry 
was headed by the illustrious champion of Christianity, St. George ; 
and it is almost needless to add, that their interposition at once 
turned the scale of battle in favour of their votaries.(£) 


The Empire of France and the cause of religion having thus 
miraculously been asserted, against the most tremendous power that 
ever threatened their dissolution, the Parisians give vent to the warm- 
est expressions of triumph in their preservation, and of gratitude to its 
authors; while the Sultan, with his remaining forces, (which scarcely 
amounted to ten thousand men,) saves himself by flight, carrying 
with him the unfortunate Otheviene, and his unknown Offspring. 
On his arrival at the camp, his distress is aggravated by the intelli- 
gence of his daughter’s elopement. His anger vents itself first upon 
Mahomet, whose head he dashes in pieces, and next upon his noble 
prisoners, whom he threatens to put to the most ignominious death, 
as soon as he shall set foot in Paiennie. Full of his revengeful pur- 
pose, he commences his march homewards with all possible rapidity; 
but he was calculating, it appears, without his host, and a far different 
fate was reserved both for himself and his intended victims. And 
you, gentle lords, if you will continue to listen to me, ‘ without noise 
or interruption, you shall hear a wonderful song. I will return to the 
lady, whom I left in Jerusalem. Concerning her son and his lioness, 
-you shall hear a good song.”(7) . 


(£) A similar interposition of St. George and Demetrius in behalf of Robert 
Duke of Normandy, when engaged with the Saracens before Antioch, is recorded 
in the fourth book of William of Malmesbury.—See Whitaker’s Life of St. Neot, 
p. 188, who quotes also a passage from Henry of Huntingdon, which still more 
nearly coincides with the account of our Romancer, ‘‘Viderunt exercitum equis 
albis et Phcebeis armis.”—(E. M. G.) 


(7) Sans noise faire et sans tencon Quen Herusalem vous laissat 
Sorres merbailense chancon Be son filz et son Dion 
* * * * * 


Porrez oit bone chancon. 
A la Dame repareroi 
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Jerusalem, it appears, afforded them an undisturbed asylum, until 
the young Otheviene (for the Queen had given to her son the name of 
her still beloved husband) attained the twentieth year of his age. 
At this period, feeling the thirst of adventure natural to all noble 
minds, he proffered his services and those of his lioness, to the 
Christian monarch of Acre, with whom he speedily ingratiated him- 
self, by defeating a Saracen army, then on their march to invade that 
territory, and taking their chieftain prisoner. The grateful sovereign, 
becoming highly interested in the fortunes of his young champion, 
enquires into and learns the whole history of himself and his injured 
mother. This he could not be supposed to hear without strong 
emotions of pity and astonishment; and accordingly we find him 
readily acceding to the petition of the young Otheviene, that they 
might be allowed to quit Palestine, and provided with a sufficient 
escort to convoy them safely to the court of Dagobert, through whose 
means he hoped to effect the reconciliation of his parents. The 
munificence, indeed, of the king exceeded their highest expectations. 
The most speedy and ample preparations are made for their voyage. 
A company of two thousand knights, the flower of Syrian chivalry, is 
deputed to attend them to its completion; and, the day of their de- 
parture being fixed, after bidding their grateful adieus to their 
royal benefactor, they set sail for France, accompanied by the 
dumb but incontrovertible evidence of the Queen’s chastity, and her 
son’s legitimacy. They had now well nigh reached the place of 
their destination, when, meeting a vessel employed in conveying 
pilgrims of various countries to the Holy Land, they learnt from 
some of the crew the inroad which the Saracens had made 
into the country of Dagobert, and the supposed danger of 
himself and his capital. A few words from the young prince 
suffice to determine his gallant companions to attempt a junction 
with the Christian army ; and in this determination they disembark, 
on their arrival at the nearest point of the French coast.+* At this 
very conjuncture of time, it happened -that the Soudan was about to 
quit the country with his royal prisoners, followed by ten thousand 
Saracens, the melancholy remains of his enormous host. The heroes 
of Acre no sooner descry them, than they resolve, if possible, to cut 
off their retreat. The young Otheviene having briefly encouraged 
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his friend and ézdoctrine his lioness, they fall suddenly upon the 
dispirited infidels, who had little expected, or guarded against, such 
an opposition to their flight. Despair, however, lent them courage ; 
and the battle had become obstinate, and even doubtful, when the 
Prince, having cut his way to the person of the Soudan, engaged and 
felled him to the ground: ‘The faithful lioness now stepped in, to 
complete what her master had begun; and the Pagan had probably 
met with a death unusual even in the annals of romantic warfare, had 
he not cried lustily for mercy, and promised to abjure from all future 
allegiance to Mahomet, who had so ill repaid him for former 
devotion. A look from Otheviene was enough to restrain his docile 
attendant: and the remaining Saracens, having followed the example 
of their leader, the conquerors lost no time in hastening to communi- 
cate to the Christian prisoners the happy tidings of their delivery. It 
may be easily conjectured, with what surprise and satisfaction Othev- 
iene learnt that his timely arrival and prowess had effected the release 
of his own father. Judging it, however, more eligible to conceal his 
own character, until he had ascertained the Emperor’s sentiments with 
respect to his long-lost consort, he introduces himself only as the 
Knight of the Lioness; and in the course of their conversation, 
enquires of the Emperor, whether he was not formerly married to a 
fair and amiable princess. Otheviene, unusually affected at the 
enquiry, relates the story of her persecution, and supposed loss, with 
many expressions of remorse for his cruelty, and belief that the subse- 
quent misfortunes had been inflicted by Heaven solely as its punish- 
ment. After having thus given vent to his grief, he remarks the 
strong likeness which existed between the Knight of the Lioness and 
Florens ; insinuating his hope, that the latter might some day prove 
to be nearly connected with him. Young Otheviene, equally affected 
by this strange coincidence, and perceiving the thorough change 
which had taken place in the mind of his father, now no longer 
hesitates: to discover himself. The penitent husband is raptur- 
ously acknowledged and forgiven by his amiable Queen, and the 
whole party join in pious admiration of the wonderful means which 
Providence had destined to bring about their reunion. 


It remained only, in order to complete their happiness, that the 
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testimony of Clement should confirm that relationship between the 
Emperor and Florens, which the voice of nature had already so power- 
fully suggested in the hearts of each. For this purpose they repair to 
the Court of Dagobert, where their arrival creates the most lively sensa- 
tions of surprise and joy. ‘The first congratulations ended, the good 
Vilain is sent for, and conjured to discover all that he was acquainted 
with, as to the birth and country of his reputed offspring. The 
worthy old man, delighted to see his foster son on the eve of attain- 
ing that rank, to which his origin and merits so fully entitled him, 
suffered no selfish considerations to deter him from owning the whole 
truth, as to the time and place and manner of his purchasing the 
infant. Having done which, in order to remove all further uncertainty, 
he adds, (although it is not easy to (7) discover how he came by the 
information): “The thieves who sold him to me, took him from a 
knight ; this knight of whom I speak, took the child from an ape; 
and that ape, in truth, had taken it from a lady.”(z) Florens thus 
recognised, obtains the consent of his parents to his union with the 
fair Marsibelle, who, together with the Sultan, receives immediate 
baptism, and instruction in the Christian lore. 


The Emperor, having now seen Dagobert settled in the undisturbed 
possession of his kingdom, repairs with all his family to Rome, where 
on his arrival, he finds himself spared the painful necessity of bring- 
ing the queen-mother to condign punishment ; the mingled emotions 
of rage and apprehension, with which she hears of the triumphant 
return of her daughter-in-law, operating so violently, as to produce 
immediate death, 


The Bard, having thus disposed of all parties, concludes, as usual, 


(m) In the English translation, the Knight has a parley with the robbers; in 
which he relates how he rescued the child from an ape, and the robbers repeat 
this account to Clement. 


(2) Hi larons qui me le bendirent 
A un Chebalier le tonlirent, 
Cil Chebalier dont je bons d1 
HD’ enfant a un singe toli, 

& cil singe por berite 
H’aboit a nn dame emble, 
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with a prayer in behalf of himself and all those who had condescended 
to listen patiently to his lengthened and eventful story. 


Deve endetB Be Romaunce of Octa¥ian, 
Emperour of Rome, 
and of Dagobert, Bing of France. 


Cy finist le Romane de Othevier, Gmpereoy de 
Rome, et Dagobert, Roy de SHraunce, 
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have, for nearly two centuries and a half, had an 
irresistible attraction for readers of all ranks and 

of all ages. The narratives that have been pub- 
lished are innumerable, but nearly all have been mere 
reproductions of the writings of Royalist Historians, such as 
Clarendon. It will no doubt be a novelty to many to see 
events as they appeared to one of the Kegicides, and especially 
to one who outlived the fever passion of the Revolution, and 
who wrote his recollections of those stirring times many years 


afterwards in the calm security of his Swiss home. 


Edmund Ludlow, the author of the memoirs from which 
the following pages are extracted, was born at Maiden 
Bradley, in Wilts, in 1620, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Oxford, He became an officer of the Parliamentary 
Army, and fought bravely at Edgehill and Newbury. In 
1645 he succeeded his father as member for Wiltshire, and 
warmly espoused the popular cause. His connection with the 
Trial of the King is clearly stated in the following pages. He 
distinguished himself in Ireland as general of the horse under 
Ireton, but having opposed the nomination of Cromwell as 
Protector, he found it prudent to retire from public affairs. 


On the death of Oliver Cromwell, he rejoined the army and 
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was mainly instrumental in recalling the Long Parliament ; 
but, foreseeing the Restoration, he left England and took 
refuge in Switzerland. After the Revolution of 1688 he ven- 
tured back to London, but the House of Commons having 
presented an address for his arrest, he retired again to Vevey 
on the lake of Geneva, where he died in 1693, at the age of 72. 
He was probably one of the most honest of the leaders of the 
Republican party, and his Memoirs bear the impress of truth 


at every page. 


I need only add that the edition of Ludlow’s Memoirs I 
have made use of is the third, printed in Edinburgh by Sands 
in 1751. 


The almost unknown. pleading that the Republicans 
intended to deliver at the Bar on the Trial of the King, had 
such a step been deemed necessary, and which forms one of 
the original papers appended to this Reprint, is a most curious 
and interesting document to all students of English History. 
It may be advisable to add that all the documents in the 


appendix are absolutely unabridged. 
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mom) ARLES I. left Oxford April 27th, 1646, and, accompanied 
Lg by ‘one Hudson, and Mr Ashburnham, passing as a 
servant to the latter,” took refuge with the Scots army. 
The house of Commons sent an order to their com- 
missioners in this army, to demand the person of the King; 
judging it unreasonable, that the Scots army being in their pay, 
should assume the authority to dispose of the King otherwise than 
by their order ; resolving further, that the King should be conducted 
to the castle of Warwick, and that those who came out of Oxford 
with him, should be brought to London. The next day they com- 
manded their army to advance, in order to hinder the conjunction of 
the King’s forces with the Scots. The King, soon after his arrival at 
the Scots quarters, gave orders for the delivery of Newark into their 
hands ; which having received, they surrendered to the English, and 
marched with the King to Newcastle : whereof the house of Commons 
being informed, and that the Earl of Leven, General of the Scots 
army, had, by proclamation, forbidden his forces to have any com- 
munication with the King’s party, they desisted from their resolution 
of advancing their army, and of conducting the King to Warwick ; 
ordering the Scots to keep him for the parliament of England. Mr 


Ashburnham was permitted by the Scots to make his escape: but 
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Mr Hudson was brought to London ; and, upon examination at the 
bar of the house of Commons, confessed some things about the King’s 
journey from Oxford. Commissioners being appointed by the 
parliament to be sent down to the Scots army in this conjuncture, 
they made choice of two Lords, of whom the Earl of Pembroke was 
one, and four of the Commons. In which number Col. Brown the 
woodmonger being nominated to that employment, he turned about 
to me, who sat behind him in the house, assuring me that he would 
be ever true to us. And truly I then believed him, having met him 
at the beginning of the war in Smithfield buying horses for the 
service of the parliament; where he spoke very affectionately con- 
cerning their undertaking, and served them afterwards very successfully, 
especially at Abingdon, as I mentioned before. But this wretched 
man soon discovered the corruption of his nature, and malignity that 
lay concealed in his heart: for no sooner had the King found out 
his ambitious temper, and cast some slight favours upon him, giving 
him a pair of silk stockings with his own hand, but his low and abject 
original and education became so prevalent in him, as to transform 
him into an agent and spy for the King ; proving, as will be hereafter 
related, one of the bloodiest butchers of the parliament’s friends. 


The Scots, having the King in their power, pressed him to write to 
the Earl of Ormond his Lieutenant in Ireland, and to the governors 
and commanders of places that remained in arms for him, to lay 
down their arms, and to deliver the said places to such as the 
parliament of England should appoint to receive them ; acquainting 
him, that otherwise they could not protect him. Submitting to this 
necessity, he sent orders to that effect; which some cbeyed, and 
others refused to comply with, looking upon him to be under force. 
Amongst those who yielded obedience to the King’s orders, was 
Montrose, who disbanded the forces he had left, and went beyond 
sea. The city of Oxtord, having been blocked up for some time, 
began to capitulate, lest their farther obstinacy should prove pre- 
judicial to them, particularly in the matter of compositions for their 
estates, the most considerable of the King’s party being there. Com- 
missioners were appointed on both sides to treat ; and came to an 
agreement on the 22d of June 1646, upon such terms as the 


parliament were unwilling to confirm. But whilst they were in 
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debate concerning the articles, they understood that Prince Rupert, 
and others of the King’s party, were marched out of the town in 
pursuance of them ; and that the garrison would be entirely evacuated 
before they could signify their pleasure to the army. Wherefore, 
though they did not approve the conditions, yet they thought not fit 
to do any thing in order to break them. The principal reason given 
by the army of their proceeding so hastily to a conclusion of the 
treaty, was, lest the King should make terms with the Scots, and 
bring their army to the relief of Oxford. Farringdon-house, Walling- 
ford castle, and Woodstock, were surrendered to the parliament ; 
Worcester and Litchfield soon after, as also Pendennis and Ragland 
castle. 


The Scots, by their commissivners, pressed the parliament to send 
propositions of peace to the King: wherein they were seconded by 
an insolent address from the Mayor and common council of the city 
of London ; in which, after some acknowledgements of the care and 
courage of the parliament in the reformation of the church, and 
preservation of the laws, they desired of them, that such assemblies 
as were privately held to introduce new sects might be suppressed, 
lest they should breed disturbances in church and state ; that they 
would hasten the establishment of peace in the three kingdoms ; that 
they would consider the great services of the Scots, and dismiss those 
who were distinguished by the name of /udependents from all employ- 
ments civil and military, esteeming them to be firebrands that might 
endanger the public peace ; with other particulars of the same nature. 
The answer of the parliament to the said address was not much to 
the satisfaction of the petitioners, being a positive declaration that 
they resolved to preserve their authority entire to themselves. 


The city of London had made it their request in the petition be- 
fore mentioned, that some commissioners from them might accom- 
pany those from the parliament to the King; but their own party in 
the house, fearing perhaps to be outbid by them, or, it may be, not 
having quite lost all sense of honour, rejected that motion with 
contempt ; alledging, that they had their representatives in parlia- 
ment, and were concluded by what they acted, as well as other men. 


Upon which Mr Martin said, That though he could not but agree 
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with what had been affirmed touching their being involved in what 
their representatives did, and their not sending commissioners as 
desired ; yet, as to the substance of what they proposed, he could 
not so much blame them as others had done; they therein shewing 
themselves in the end of the war no less prudent, than they had 
expressed themselves honest in the beginning. For as, when the 
parliament invited them to stand by them in the war against the 
King, in defence of their religion, lives, liberties, and estates, they 
did it heartily ; and therein shewed themselves good Christians, and 
true Englishmen: so now, the war being ended, and the parliament 
upon making terms with the King, and thinking fit to sue to him, 
now their prisoner, for peace, whom they had all incensed by their 
resistance; the citizens, having considerable estates to lose, shewed 
themselves prudent men, in endeavouring to procure their pardons 
as wellas others. And though, said he, you will not permit them to 
send as they desire, they have expressed their good will; which, 
without doubt, will be well accepted. The commissioners of parlia- 
ment, joining with those who were before with the King, endeavoured 
to persuade him to agree to the propositions of the parliament ; but 
he disliking several things in them, and most of all the abolition of 
Episcopacy, to which interest he continued obstinately stedfast, 
refused his consent ; upon private encouragement from some of the 
Scots and English to expect more easy terms, or to be received with- 
out any at all. The parliament, willing to bring this matter to 
a conclusion, sent the same propositions a second time to the King, 
and desired the Scots to use their utmost endeavours to procure his 
consent to them. ‘The Scots commissioners, especially the Lord 
Loudon, pressed the King very earnestly to comply with them ; 
telling him, that though the propositions were higher in some parti- 
culars than they could have wished, notwithstanding their endeavours 
to bring them as low as they could, according to their promises ; yet 
if he continued to reject them, he must not expect to be received in 
Scotland, whither they must return; and, upon his refusal of the 
conditions offered, deliver him up to the parliament of England. 
But whatsoever they or the English could say, making no impression 
upon the King, the parliament’s commissioners returned with a nega- 


tive from him. 
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The interposition of the Scots in this affair proving ineffectual, the 
war being at an end, and such considerable forces altogether unne- 
cessary, the parliament appointed commissioners to confer with those 
of Scotland concerning such things as remained to be performed by 
the treasury between them ; that the fraterna] union might continue 
and the Scots depart towards their own country. In order to which, 
the accounts of their army were adjusted, and a great sum of money 
agreed to be paid to them at the present, and other sums upon cer- 
tain days, to their full satisfaction. Maj.-Gen. Skippon, with a 
considerable body of men, carried down the money zz sfecie for the 
payment of the Scots army; which being received by them, they 
delivered the King into the hands of the parliament’s commissioners 
that attended him there, and began their march for Scotland, having 
delivered Newcastle to the English, and drawn their men out of 
Berwick and Carlisle; which two places were agreed not to be 
garrisoned without the consent of both kingdoms. 


Whilst the King was at Newcastle, the President de Bellievre came 
over into England in the quality of an Ambassador from the French 
King, with orders to endeavour a reconciliation between the King 
and the parliament. He had a favourable audience from the two 
houses, and their permission to apply himself to the King. But being 
on his way towards him, upon farther debate, they judged it not fit 
to subject that affair to the cognisance of any foreign prince, resolving 
to determine it themselves without the interposition of any ; having 
experienced, that most of the neighbouring states, especially the 
monarchical, were at the bottom their enemies, and their ambassadors 
and residents so many spies upon them ; as appeared more particu- 
larly by letters taken in the King’s cabinet after the battle of Naseby ; 
which discovered, that the Emperor’s resident in London held a 
private correspondence with the King; and there was ground to 
believe, that the Ambassador of Portugal did the like, from letters 
therein found from that King. ‘These applications to the King, 
together with the permission granted by the parliament to the ‘Turkey 
Company, to address themselves to him for the commissionating of 
one whom they had nominated to be their agent with the Grand 
Signior, under pretence that he would not otherwise be received ; 


to which may be added, the frequent overtures of peace made 
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by the parliament to the King, though he had not a sword left 
wherewith to oppose them ; and the great expectations of the people 
of his return to the parliament, being informed, that the heads of the 
Presbyterian party had promised the Scots, upon the delivery of the 
King, that as soon as they had disbanded the army, they would bring 
him to London in honour and safety: these things, I say, made the 
people ready to conclude, that though his designs had been wonder- 
fully defeated, his armies beaten out of the field, and himself deliver- 
ed into the hands of the parliament, against whom he had made a long 
and bloody war; yet certainly he must be in the right: and that 
though he was guilty of the blood of many thousands, yet was still 
unaccountable, in a condition to give pardon, and not in need of 
receiving any: which made them flock from all parts to see him as he 
was brought from Newcastle to Holmby, falling down before him, 
bringing their sick to be touched by him, and courting him as only 
able to restore to them their peace and settlement. 


The party in the house that were betraying the cause of their 
country, became encouragers of such petitioners as came to them 
from the city of London, and other places, to that effect ; very many 
of whom had been always for the King’s interest ; but their estates 
lying in the parliament’s quarters, they secured them by their presence 
in the house, and at the same ‘time promoted his designs by their 
votes. There was another sort of men, who were contented to 
sacrifice all civil liberties to the ambition of the Presbyterian clergy, 
and to vest them with a power as great or greater than that which 
had been declared intolerable in the Bishops before. ‘To this end, 
they encouraged the reduced officers of the Earl of Essex, such as 
Massey, Waller, Poyntz, and others, to press the Parliament for their 
arrears In a peremptory and seditious manner, that, being furnished 
with money, they might be enabled to stand by these their 
patrons in whotsoeyer design they had to carry on. And the better 
to facilitate the disbanding of the army, which they so much desired, 
they resolved to draw off a considerable part of them for the service 
of Ireland; and to render the work more acceptable, voted Maj.- 
Gen. Skippon to command them ; joining the Earl of Warwick and 
Sir William Waller in commission with Sir Thomas Fairfax, to draw 


out such forces as were willing to go, to continue such as should be 
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thought necessary for the security of this nation, and to disband the 
rest. The army being well informed of the design, began to consult 
how to prevent it. And though many of the officers were prevailed 
with to engage, by advancements to higher commands, yet the major 
part absolutely refused. The commissioners of the parliament hav- 
ing done what they could in prosecution of their instructions, ordered 
those who had engaged in the Irish service, to draw off from the 
army, which then lay at Saffron Walden, and about Newmarket, and 
to be quartered in the way to Ireland: which done, they returned to 
London, with an account of their proceedings. 


The parliament being informed of what passed, were highly dis- 
pleased with the carriage of the army. But the prudence and modera- 
tion of Maj.-Gen. Skippon, in his report of that matter to the house, 
much abated the heat of their resentment. Yet some menacing 
expressions falling from some of them, Lt.-Gen. Cromwel took the 
occasion to whisper me in the ear, saying, “ These men will never 
“leave till the army pull them out by the ears.” Which expression 
I should have resented, if the state of our affairs would have per- 
mitted. In this conjuncture, five regiments of horse chose their 
agitators ; who agreed upon a petition to the parliament, tc desire of 
them to proceed to settle the affairs of the kingdom, to provide for 
the arrears of the army, and to declare that they would not disband 
any of them till these things were done; deputing William Allen, 
afterwards known by the addition of Adjutant-General, Edward 
Sexby, afterwards Col. Sexby, and one Philips, to present it; which 
they did accordingly at the bar of the house of Commons. After 
the reading of the petition, some of the members moved, that the 
messengers might be committed to the Tower, and the petition 
declared seditious. But the house, after a long debate, satisfied 
themselves to declare, That it did not belong to the soldiery to 
meddle with civil affairs, nor to prepare or present any petition to 
the parliament without the advice and consent of their General ; to 
whom they ordered a letter to be sent, to desire for the future his 
care therein: with which acquainting the three agents, and requiring 
their conformity thereunto, they dismissed them. But this not 
satisfying, another petition was carried on throughout the army, much 
to the same effect ; only they observed the order of the parliament, 
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in directing it to their General, desiring him to present it. The 
house having notice of this combination against them from Col 
Edward Harley, one of their members, who had a regiment in the 
army, expressed themselves highly dissatisfied therewith ; and some 
of them moved, that the petitioners might be declared traitors ; 
alledging, that they were servants, who ought to obey, not capitulate. 
Others were not wanting, who resolved the securing of Lt-Gen. 
Cromwel, suspecting that he had under-hand given countenance 
to this design. But he being advertised of it, went that afternoon 
towards the army; so that they missed of him, and were not willing 
to shew their teeth, since they could do no more. ‘The debate con- 
tinued till late in the night: and the sense of the house was, that 
they should be required to forbear the prosecution of the said petition. 
But when the house, wearied with the long sitting, was grown thin, 
Mr. Denzil Hollis, taking that opportunity, drew up a resolution upon 
his knee, declaring the petition to be seditious, and those traitors 
who should endeavour to promote it after such a day ; and promising 
pardon to all that were concerned therein, if they should desist by 
the time limited. Some of us, fearing the consequence of these 
divisions, expressed our dissatisfaction to it, and went out; which 
gave them occasion to pass two or three very sharp votes against the 
proceedings of the army. The agitators of the army sensible of their 
condition, and knowing that they must fall under the mercy of the 
parliament, unless they could secure themselves from their power by 
prosecuting what they had begun; and fearing that those who had 
shewed themselves so forward to close with the King, out of principle, 
upon any terms, would now, for their own preservation, receive him 
without any, or rather put themselves under his protection, that they 
might the better subdue the army, and reduce them to obedience by 
force ; sent a party of horse, under the command of Cornet Joyce, 
on the 4th of June 1647, with an order in writing, to take the King 
out the hands of the commissioners of parliament. ‘The Cornet, 
having placed guards about Holmby-house, sent to acquaint the 
King with the occasion of his coming ; and was admitted into his bed- 
chamber; where, upon promise that the King should be used civilly, 
and have his servants and other conveniences continued to him, he 


obtained his consent to go with him. But whilst Cornet Joyce was 
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giving orders concerning the King’s removal, the parliament’s com- 
missioners tcok that occasion to discourse with the King, and_per- 
suaded him to alter his resolution. Which Joyce perceiving at his 
return, put the King in mind of his promise; acquainting him, that 
he was obliged to execute his orders. Whereupon the King told 
him, that since he had passed his word, he would go with him; and 
to that end descended the stairs to take horse. ‘The commissioners 
of the parliament being with him, Col. Brown and Mr. Crew, who 
were two of them, publicly declared that the King was forced out 
of their hands ; and so returned, with an account of what had been 
done, to the parliament. 


The King’s officers who waited on him, were continued ; and the 
chief officers of the army began publicly to own the design, pretend- 
ing thereby to keep the private soldiers (for they would no longer 
be called common soldiers) from running into greater extravagancies 
and disorders. Col. Francis Russel and others, attending on the 
King, became soon converted by the splendor of his Majesty; and Sir 
Robert Pye, a Colonel in the army, supplied the place of an Equerry, 
riding bare before him when he rode abroad: so that the King 
began to promise to himself, that his condition was altered for the 
better, and to look upon the Independent interest as more consisting 
with Episcopacy than the Presbyterian; for that it could subsist 
under any form, which the other could not do; and therefore largely 
promised liberty to the Independent party; being fully persuaded 
how naturally his power would revive upon his restitution to the 
throne, and how easy it would be for him to break through all such 
promises and engagements, upon pretence that he was under a force. 
The principal officers of the army made it so much their business to 
get the good opinion of the King, that Whalley being sent from them 
with orders to use all means but constraint to cause him to return to 
Holmby, and the King refusing, Whalley was contented to bring him 
to the army. Yet, in the mean time, a charge of high treason was 
drawn up by the army against eleven members of the house of Com- 
mons, who were, Mr Denzil Hollis, Sir Philip Stapylton, Sir John 
Clotworthy, Serjeant Glynn, Mr Anthony Nichols, Mr Walter Long, 
Sir William Lewis,{Col. Edward Harley, Commissary Copley, Col. 
Massey, and Sir John Maynard, for betraying the cause of the parlia- 
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ment, endeavouring to break and destroy the army, with other par- 
ticulars. This charge they accompanied with a declaration, shewing 
the reasons of what they had done; affirming, that they were obliged 
by their duty to do so, as they tendered the preservation of the public 
cause, and securing the good people of England from being a prey to 
their enemies. ‘The great end of this charge of treason being rather 
to keep these members from using their power with the parliament 
in opposition to the proceedings of the army, than from any design 
to proceed capitally against them, they resolved rather to withdraw 
themselves voluntarily, than to put the parliament or army to any 
farther trouble, or their persons to any more hazard. By these means 
the army, in which there were too many who had no other design 
but the advancement of themselves, having made the parliament, the 
Scots, and the city of London, their enemies, thought it convenient 
to enlarge their concessions to the King; giving his chaplains leave 
to come to him, and to officiate in their way, which had been denied 
before. Whilst this design was on foot, I went down to their quarters 
at Maidenhead, to visit the officers; where Commissary-General 
Ireton, suspecting that these things might occasion jealousies of them 
in me and others of their friends in parliament, desired me to be 
assured of their stediast adherence to the public interest, and that 
they intended only to dispense with such things as were not material, 
in order to quiet the restless spirits of the cavaliers, till they could 
put themselves into a condition of serving the people effectually. I 
could not approve of their practices; but many of the chief of them 
proceeding in the way they had begun, gave out, ‘‘that the intentions 
‘* of the officers and soldiers in the army, were to establish his Majesty 
‘in his just rights.” The news of this being brought to the Queen 
and Prince of Wales, who were in France, they dispatched Sir 
Edward Ford, brother-in-law to Commissary-General Ireton, into 
England, to sound the designs of the army, and to promote an 
agreement between the King and them. Soon after which Mr. 
John Denham was sent over on the like errand. Sir John Berkeley 
also, upon his return to the Queen from Holland, where he had been 
ordered to condole the death of the Prince of Orange, came into 
England by the same order, and to the same purpose. It was in his 
instructions, to endeavour to procure a pass for Mr. John Ashburn- 
ham, to come over and assist him in his negotiation; which, with 
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many other particulars relating to this business, I have seen in a 
manuscript written by Sir John Berkeley himself, and left in the 
hands of a merchant at Geneva. Being at Dieppe, in order to imbark 
for England, he met with Mr. William Legge, who was of the bed- 
chamber to the King; and they two came over together into England. 
They landed at Hastings ; and, being on their way towards London, 
were met by Sir Allen Appesley, who had been Lieutenant-Governor 
to Sir John Berkeley at Exeter; by whom he understood, that he 
was sent to him from Cromwel, and some other officers of the army, 
with letters and a cypher; and also particular instructions, to desire 
Sir John Berkeley to remember his own discourse at a conference 
with Col. Lambert, and other officers, upon the surrender of Exeter: 
wherein he had taken notice of the bitter invectives of those of the 
army against the King’s person ; and, presuming that such discourses 
were encouraged in order to prepare mens minds to receive an altera- 
tion of the government, had said, that it was not only a most wicked, 
but difficult undertaking, if not impossible, for a few men, not of the 
greatest quality, to introduce a popular government, against the King, 
the Presbyterians, the Nobility, Gentry, and the genius of the nation, 
accustomed for so many ages to a monarchical government: advising, 
that, since the Presbyterians, who had begun the war upon divers 
specious pretences, were discovered to have sought their own advan- 
tages, by which means they had lost almost all their power and credit ; 
the Independent party, who had no particular obligations to the 
crown, as many of the Presbyterians had, would make good what the 
Presbytery had only pretended to, and restore the King and people 
to their just and ancient rights ; to which they were obliged both by 
prudence and interest, there being no means under heaven more 
likely to establish themselves, and to obtain as much trust and power 
as subjects are capable of: whereas, if they aimed at more, it would 
be accompanied with a general hatred, and their own destruction. 
He had orders also to let him know, that though to this discourse of 
his they then gave only the hearing ; yet they had since found by ex- 
perience, that all, or the most part of it, was reasonable; and that 
they were resolved to act accordingly, as might be perceived by what 
had already passed: desiring, that he would present them humbly to 


the Queen and Prince, and be a suitor to them in their names; not 
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to condemn them absolutely, but to suspend their opinions of them, 
and their intentions, till their future behaviour had made full proof 
of their innocence, whereof they had already given some testimonies 
to the world: and that, when he had done this office, he would re- 
turn to England, and be an eye-witness of their proceedings. ‘Thus 
did the army-party endeavour to fortify their interest against the 
Presbyterians ; who, though they were very much weakened by 
the absence of the eleven members, yet, not to be alto- 
gether wanting to themselves, passed a vote, that the King 
should be brought to Richmond; whither he was_ inclined 
to go, having conceived a distrust of the army, grounded chiefly 
upon the refusal of the officers to receive any honours or advant- 
ages from him; and would not be dissuaded from this resolution, 
till the army had obliged the parliament to recal their vote. After 
which he insisted upon going to Windsor, much against the sense of 
the army; and could not be prevailed with to pass by the army in 
his way thither. This caused them to suspect, that he hearkened 
to some secret propositions from the Presbyterians, and designed 
to make an absolute breach between the parliament and the army ; 
which Commissary-General Ireton discerning, said these words to 
him : ‘Sz, You have an intention to be arbitrator between the parlia- 
‘“ment and us, and we mean to be so between you and the parlia- 
“ment.” But the King, finding himself courted on all hands, became 
so confident of his own interest, as to think himself able to turn the 
scale to what side Soever he pleased. In this temper Sir John Berke- 
ley found him, when he delivered the Queen’s letters to him ; which he 
did, after leave obtained from Cromwel, and a confirmation received 
from his own mouth of what had been communicated before to him 
by Sir Allen Appesley ; with this addition, that he thought no man 
could enjoy his life and estate quietly, unless the King had his rights ; 
which he said they had already declared to the world in general 
terms, and would more particularly very speedily ; wherein they would 
comprise the several interests of the Royalists, Presbyterians, and 
Independents, as far as they were consistent with one another. Sir 
John Berkeley endeavoured to persuade the King, that it was neces- 
sary for him, who was now in the power of the army to dissemble with 


them ; and proposed, that Mr. Peters might preach before him; that 
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he would converse freely with others of the army, and gain the good 
opinion of the agitators, whose interest he perceived to be very great 
amongst them. But this advice made no impression upon the King. 
He gave him also a relation of what had formerly passed between him- 
self and Cromwel, whom he met near Causum, when the head quarters 
were at Reading ; where Cromwel told him, that he had lately seen 
the tenderest sight that ever his eyes beheld, which was, the interview 
between the King and his children; that he wept plentifully at the 
remembrance thereof, saying, that never man was so abused as he in 
his sinister opinion of the King, who, he thought, was the most 
upright and conscientious of his kingdom; that they of the Inde- 
pendent party had infinite obligations to him, for not consenting 
to the propositions sent to him at Newcastle, which would have 
totally ruined them, and which his Majesty’s interest seemed 
to invite him to; concluding with this wish, ‘That God would 
“be pleased to look upon him according to the sincerity of his 
“heart towards the King.” With this relation the King was no 
more moved than with the rest, firmly believing such expressions to 
proceed from a necessity that Cromwel and the army had of him; 
without whom, he said, they could do nothing. And indeed the 
King was not without reason of that opinion: for some of the prin- 
cipal agitators, with whom Sir John Berkeley conversed at Reading, 
expressing to him their jealousy that Cromwel was not sincere for the 
King, desired of him, that, if he found him false, to acquaint them 
with it; promising that they would endeavour to set him right, either 
with or against his will. Maj. Huntington, a creature of Cromwel, 
and therefore entrusted by him to command the guard about the 
King, either believing him to be in earnest in his pretensions to serve 
the King, or else finding the King’s affairs in a nsing condition, 
became one of his confidents ; and, by order of the King, brought 
two general officers to Sir John Berkeley, recommending them to him 
as persons upon whom he might rely. ‘These two had frequent con- 
ferences with Sir John Berkeley ; and assured him, that a conjunction 
with the King was universally desired by the officers and agitators ; 
and that Cromwel and Ireton were great dissemblers, if they were not 
real in it: but that the army was so bent upon it at present, that 
they durst not shew themselves otherwise ; protesting, that, however 
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things might happen to change, and whatsoever others might do, they 
would for ever continue faithful to the King. They acquainted him 
also, that proposals were drawn up by Ireton; wherein Episcopacy 
was not required to be abolished, nor any of the King’s party wholly 
ruined, nor the militia to be taken away from the crown ; advising, 
that the King would with all expedition agree to them, there being 
no assurance of the army; which they had observed already to have 
changed more than once. ‘To this end they brought him to Com- 
missary-General Ireton ; with whom he continued all night debating 
upon the proposals before mentioned, altering two of the articles, as 
he saith himself in the manuscript, in the most material points: but, 
upon his endeavouring to alter a third, touching the exclusion of 
seven persons, not mentioned in the papers, from pardon, and the 
admission of the King’s party to sit in the next parliament, Ireton 
told him, that there must be a distinction made between the 
conquerors and those that had been beaten; and that he himself 
should be afraid of a parliament where the King’s party had the 
major vote: in conclusion, conjuring Sir John Berkeley, as he ten- 
dered the King’s welfare, to endeavour to procure his consent to the 
proposals, that they might with more confidence be offered to the 
parliament, and all differences accommodated. Cromwel appeared, 
in all his conferences with Sir John Berkeley, most zealous for a 
speedy agreement with the King, insomuch that he sometimes com- 
plained of his son Ireton’s slowness in perfecting the proposals, and 
his unwillingness to come up to his Majesty’s sense: at other times 
he would wish, that Sir John Berkeley would act more frankly, and 
not tie himself up by narrow principles; always affirming, that 
he doubted the army would not persist in their good intentions 
towards the King. ; 


During these transactions, the army marched from about Reading 
to Bedford, and the King with his usual guard to Woburn, a house 
belonging to the Earl of Bedford ; where the proposals of the army 
were brought to him to peruse, before they were offered to him in pub- 
lic. He was much displeased with them in general, saying, That, if 
they had any intention to come to an accommodation, they would not 
impose such conditions on him. ‘To which Sir John Berkeley, who 
eee them to him, answered, That he should rather suspect they 
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designed to abuse him, if they had demanded less; there being 
no appearance, that men, who had through so many dangers and 
difficulties acquired such advantages, would content themselves with 
less than was contained in the said proposals; and that a crown so 
near lost was never recovered so easily as this would be, if things 
were adjusted upon these terms. But the King, being of another 
opinion, replied, That they could not subsist without him; and that 
therefore he did not doubt to find them shortly willing to condescend 
farther; making-his chief objections against the three following points. 
1. The exclusion of seven persons from pardon. 2. The incapacitat- 
ing any of his party from being elected members of the next ensuing 
parliament. 3. That there was nothing mentioned concerning church 
government. To the first it was answered, That when the King and 
the army were agreed, it would not be impossible to make them remit 
in that point ; but if that could not be obtained, yet, when the King 
was restored to his power, he might easily supply seven persons 
living beyond the seas in such manner as to make their banishment 
supportable. To the second, That the next parliament would be 
necessitated to lay great burdens upon the people; and that it would 
be a happiness to the King’s party to have no hand therein. ‘To the 
third, That the law was security enough for the church ; and that it 
was a great point gained, to reduce men who had fought against it, to 
be wholly silent in the matter. But the King, breaking away from 
them, said, “ Well, I shall see them glad ere long to accept of more 
** equal terms.” 


About this tme Mr. Ashburnham arrived, to the King’s great con- 
tentment ; and his instructions referring to Sir John Berkeley’s, which 
they were to prosecute jointly, Sir John gave him what light he could 
into the state of affairs. But he soon departed from the methods 
proposed by Sir John Berkeley ; and, entirely complying with the 
King’s humour, declared openly, that, having always used the best 
company, he could net converse with such senseless fellows as the 
agitators ; that if the officers could be gained, there was no doubt 
but they would be able to command their own army; and that he 
was resolved tc apply himself wholly to them. Upon this there grew 
a great familiarity between him and Whalley, who commanded the 
guard that waited on the King; and not long after a close cor- 
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respondence with Cromwel and Ireton, messages daily passing from 
the King to the head quarters. With these encouragements, and 
others from the Presbyterian party, the Lord Lauderdale and divers 
of the city of London assuring the King that they would oppose the 
army to the death, he seemed so much elevated, that, when the pro- 
posals were sent to him, and his concurrence humbly desired, he, to 
the great astonishment, not only of Ireton and the army, but even of 
his own party, entertained them with very sharp and bitter language ; 
saying, That no man should suffer for his sake ; and that he repented 
him of nothing so much, as that he passed the bill against the Earl 
of Strafford: which though it must be confessed to have been an 
unworthy act in him, all things considered ; yet it was no less im- 
prudent, in that manner, and at that time, to mention it: and that 
we would have the church established according to law by the pro- 
posals. ‘To which those of the army replied, That it was not their 
work to do it; and that they thought it sufficient for them to wave 
the point, and they hoped for the King too, he having already con- 
sented to the abolition of the Episcopal government in Scotland. 
The King said, That he hoped God had forgiven him that sin; re- 
peating frequently these or the like words, “‘ You cannot be without 
“me; you will fall to ruin, if I do not sustain you.” This manner 
of carriage from the King being observed with the utmost amaze- 
ment by many officers of the army who were present, and at least 
in appearance were promoters of the agreement; Sir John Berkeley 
taking notice of it, looked with much wonder upon the King, and 
stepping to him, said in his ear, ‘‘.Sz7, You speak as if you had some 
“secret strength and power which I do not know of; and since you 
“have concealed it from me, I wish you had done it from these men 
“also.” Whereupon the King began to recollect himself, and to soften 
his former discourse. But it was too late; for Col. Rainsborough, 
who of all the army seemed the least to desire an agreement, having 
observed these passages, went out from the conference and hastened 
to the army, informing them what entertainment their commissioners 
and proposals had found with the King. Sir John Berkeley, being 
desirous to allay this heat, demanded of Ireton, and the rest of the 
officers, what they would do if the King should consent. By whom 
it was answered, That they would offer them to the parliament for 


their approbation, The King, having thus bid defiance to the army, 
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thought it necessary to bend all his force against them, and especially 
to strengthen their enemies in the parliament. ‘To this end a petition 
was contrived, to press them to a speedy agreement with the King ; 
and presented in a most tumultuous manner, by great numbers of 
apprentices and rabble, backed and encouraged by many dismissed 
and disaffected officers who joined with them. Whilst the two houses 
were in debate what answer to give to this insolent multitude, some 
of them getting to the windows of the house of Lords, threw stones 
in upon them, and threatened them with worse usage, unless they 
gave them an answer to their liking; others knocked at the door 
of the house of Commons, requiring to be admitted. But some of 
us with our swords forced them to retire for the present ; and the 
house resolved to rise without giving any answer, judging it below 
them to do any thing by compulsion. Whereupon the Speaker went 
out of the house ; but, being in the lobby, was forced back into the 
chair by the violence of the insolent rabble ; whereof above a thou- 
sand attended without doors, and about forty or fifty were got into 
the house. ‘So that it was thought convenient to give way to their 
rage. And the Speaker demanding what question they desired to 
be put, they answered, That the King should be desired to 
come to London forthwith. Which question being put, they 
were asked again what further they would have ; they said, That he 
should be invited to come with honour, freedom, and safety. 
To both which I gave a loud negative ; and some of the members 
as loud an affirmative; rather out of a prudential compliance, 
than any affection to the design on foot. By these votes, and 
the coming down of divers well-affected citizens to appease them, the 
tumult was somewhat allayed; and the members of parliament with 
their Speaker passed through the multitude safely. The next morn- 
ing I advised with Sir Arthur Haslerig, and others, what was fittest to 
be done in this conjuncture ; and it was concluded, that we could 
not sit in parliament, without apparent hazard of our lives, till we had 
a guard for our defence ; it being manifestly the design of the other 
party, either to drive us away, or to destroy us. Therefore we 
resolved to betake ourselves to the army for protection, Sir Arthur 
Haslerig undertaking to persuade the Speaker to go thither; to which 
he consented with some difficulty : and having caused 10001. to be 
thrown into his coach, went down to the army; which lay then at 
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Windsor, Maidenhead, Colebrook, and the adjacent places. Having 
acquainted as many of our friends as I could with our resolution to 
repair to the army, I went down. And the next day, being the same 
to which the parliament had adjourned themselves, the army rendez- 
voused upon Hounslow-heath ; where those members of parliament, 
as well Lords as Commons, who could not with safety stay at West- 
minster, appeared in the head of them; at which the army ex- 
pressed great joy, declaring themselves resolved to live and die with 
them. At night, the Earl of Northumberland, the Lord Say, 
the Lord Wharton, and other Lords; the Speaker and members of 
the house of Commons aforesaid, with Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
and many principal officers of the army, met at Sion-house, to 
consult what was most advisable to do in that juncture; which 
whilst they were doing, an account was brought of the _pro- 
ceedings of those at Westminster that day, by the Serjeant of the 
house, who came with his mace, to the no little satisfaction of the 
Speaker. He acquainted them, that the remaining members, being 
met in the house of Commons, had for some time attended the com- 
ing of their Speaker ; but being informed, that he was gone to the 
army, they had made choice of one Mr Pelham, a lawyer, and mem- 
ber of the house, to be their Speaker : after which they had appointed 
a committee of Lords and Commons to join with the directors of the 
militia of London, in order to raise forces for the defence of the par- 
liament ; the success of which attempt they desired to see, before 
they would declare against the army. To this end, Massey, Poyntz, 
Brown, and Sir William Waller, encouraged by the common council, 
and others, who, by various artifices, had been corrupted, used all 
possible diligence to list men, and prepare a force to oppose the 
army. But their proceedings therein were much obstructed by divers 
honest citizens, who importunately solicited them to treat with the 
army; and also by the news of the general rendezvous upon Houn- 
slow-heath. 


Though the Lords had been removed from the command of the 
army, yet it was manifest, that their influence there still continued ; 
partly from a desire of some great officers to oblige them, and partly 
from the ambition of others to be of their number; who, to shew 


their earnest desires to serve the King, being morally assured the par- 
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liament and city were likely to be shortly in the power of the army, 
who might be induced to take other counsels in relation to the King 
upon such success, especially considering his late carriage towards 
them ; they sent an express to Sir John Berkeley and Mr Ashburn- 
ham, advising, that since the King would not yield to their proposals, 
that he would send a kind letter to the army, before it were known 
that London would submit. Whereupon a letter was prepared im- 
mediately: but the King would not sign it, till after three or four 
debates ; which lost one whole day’s time. At last, Mr Ashburnham 
and Sir John Berkeley going with it, met with messengers from the 
officers to hasten it : but before they could come to Sion-house, the 
commissioners from London were arrived, and the letter out of season. 
For coming after it was known with what difficulty it had been ob- 
tained, and that matters were like to be adjusted between the parlia- 
ment and army, it lost both its grace and efficacy. Notwithstanding all 
which, the officers, being resolved to do what they could, proposed, 
whilst the army was in the very act of giving thanks for their success, 
that they should not be too much elevated therewith, but kept still 
to their former engagement to the King, and once more solemnly 
vote the proposals ; which was done accordingly. 


The face of affairs in the city was at this time very various, accord- 
ing to the different advices they received. For upon the report of 
the advance of the army, and the taking of some of their scouts, they 
cried out, Treat, Treat. And, at another time, being informed that 
men listed in great number, the word was, Live and die, Live and die. 
But when Southwark had let in part of the army, and joined with 
them, they returned to the former cry of Zveat, Treat. ‘To which the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and common council consenting, were ready 
to admit the army as friends, being not able to oppose them as 
enemies; and afterwards to attend those members who had retired © 
to the army, being in all about 100, to the parliament. Having re- 
sumed our places in the house, as many of the eleven members as 
had returned to act, immediately withdrew ; and Poyntz, with other 
reduced officers, who had endeavoured to form a body against the 
army, fled. But we had other difficulties to encounter. For though 
that vote, by which the petition of the army was declared seditious, 


and those guilty of treason who should prosecute the same after such 
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a day, was rased out of the journal; yet, by reason that the bulk of 
the opposite party was left still in the house, the militia of London 
could not be changed without much difficulty ; and some other votes 
of great consequence could not be altered at all. However, the 
parliament appointed a committee to inquire into the late force that 
was put upon them; who having made their report, Sir John May- 
nard was impeached; and Recorder Glynn, with Mr Clement 
Walker, and others, imprisoned. 


A day or two after the restitution of the parliament, the army 
marched through the city without offering the least violence, pro- 
mising to shew themselves faithful to the public interest. But their 
actions furnished occasion to suspect them ; particularly, their dis- 
countenancing the adjutators, who had endured the heat of the day ; 
the free access of all cavaliers to the King at Hampton-court, and the 
public speeches made for the King by the great officers of the army 
in a council of war held at Putney; some of that party taking the 
same liberty in the house of Commons ;_ where one of them publicly 
said, That he thought God had hitherto blasted our counsels, because 
we had dealt so severely with the cavaliers. These things caused 
many in the army, who thought themselves abused and cheated, to 
complain to the council of adjutators, against the intimacy of Sir 
John Berkeley and Mr Ashburnham with the chief officers of the army; 
affirming, that the doors of Cromwel and Ireton were open to them, 
when they were shut to those of the army. Cromwel was much 
offended with these discourses, and acquainted the King’s party with 
them ;_ telling Mr Ashburnham and Sir John Berkeley, that if he were 
an honest man, he had said enough of the sincerity of his intentions ; 
and if he were not, that nothing was enough; and therefore conjured 
them, as they tendered the King’s service, not to come so frequently 
to his quarters, but to send privately to him ; the suspicion of him being 
grown so great, that he was afraid to liein them himself. This had no 
effect upon Mr. Ashburnham ; who said, that he must shew them the 
necessity of complying with the King, from their own disorders. About 
three weeks after the army entered London, the Scots prevailed with 
the parliament to address themselves again to the King; which was 
performed in the old propositions of Newcastle, some particulars re- 


lating to the Scots only excepted. The King advising with some 
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about him concerning this matter, it was concluded to be unsafe for 
him to close with the enemies of the army whilst he was in it. 
Whereupon the King refused the articles, and desired a personal 
treaty. The officers of the army having seen his answer before it was 
sent, seemed much satisfied with it; and promised to use their utmost 
endeavours to procure a personal treaty ; Cromwel, Ireton, and many 
of their party in the house, pressing the King’s desires with great 
earnestness ; wherein, contrary to their expectations, they found a 
vigorous opposition from such as had already conceived a jealousy of 
their private agreement with the King, and were now confirmed in 
that opinion; and the suspicions of them grew to be so strong, that 
they were accounted betrayers of the cause, and lost almost all their 
friends in the parliament. The army, that lay then about’ Putney, 
was no less dissatisfied with their conduct ; of which they were daily 
informed by those that came to them from London: so that the 
adjutators began to change their discourse, and to complain openly 
in council, both of the King, and the malignants about him ;_ saying, 
that since the King had rejected their proposals, they were not en- 
gaged any further to him, and that they were now to consult their 
own safety and the public good; that having the power devolved 
upon them by the decision of the sword, to which both parties had 
appealed, and being convinced that monarchy was inconsistent with 
the prosperity of the nation, they resolved to use their endeavours to 
reduce the government of England to the form of a commonwealth. 
These proceedings struck so great a terror into Cromwel and Ireton, 
that they thought it necessary to draw the .army to a general rendez- 
vous ; pretending to engage them to adhere to their former proposals 
to the King; but indeed to bring the army into subjection to them 
and their party, that so they might make their bargain by them; de- 
signing, if they could carry this point at the rendezvous, to dismiss 
the council of adjutators ; to divide the army; and to send those to 
the most remote places who were most opposite to them, retaining 
near them such only as were fit for their purpose. This design being 
discovered by the adjutators, amongst whom Colonel Rainsborough 
had the principal interest, they used all possible industry to prevent 
the general muster, which was appointed to be at Ware; supposing 


the separation thereupon intended to be contrary to the agreement 
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made upon taking the King out of the hands of the parliament, and 
destructive to the ends which they thought it their duty to promote. 


In the mean time, Cromwel having acquainted the King with his 
danger. protesting to him, that it was not in his power to undertake 
for his security in the place where he was, assuring him of his real 
service, and desiring the Lord to deal with him and his according to 
the sincerity of his heart towards the King, prepared himself to act 
his part at the general rendezvous. ‘The King, being doubtful what 
to do in this conjuncture, was advised by some to go privately to 
London, and appear in the house of Lords. To which it was 
answered, That the army being masters of the city and parliament, 
would undoubtedly seize the King there ; and if there should be any 
blood shed in his defence, he would be accused of beginning a new 
war. Others counselled him to secure his person by quitting the 
kingdom. Against which the King objected, That the rendezvous 
being appointed for the next week, he was not willing to quit the 
army till that was passed ;_ because if the superior officers prevailed, 
they would be able to make good their engagement; if not, they 
must apply themselves to him for their own security. The Scots 
commissioners also, who had been long tampering with him, took 
hold of this opportunity to persuade him to come to their terms, by 
augmenting his fears as much as they could. It was also proposed, 
that he should conceal himself in England; but that was thought 
unsafe, if not impossible. Some there were who proposed his going 
to Jersey, which was then kept for him; but the King being told by © 
the Earl of Lanark, that the ships provided by Sir John Berkeley for 
that purpose had been discovered and seized, though Sir John affirms 
in his papers that none were provided, that design was laid aside. 
At last the King resolved to go to the Isle of Wight; being, as is 
most probable, recommended thither by Cromwel, who, as well as 
the King, had a good opinion of Col. Hammond the Governor there. 
To this end, the King sent Mr. William Legge to Sir John Berkeley 
and Mr Ashburnham, requiring them to assist him in his escape; 
and horses were laid at Sutton in Hampshire to that purpose. On 
the day following, Sir John Berkeley and Mr Ashburnham waiting 
with horses, the King with Mr. Legge came out towards evening ; 


and being mounted, they designed to ride through the forest, having 
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the King for their guide; but they lost the way; so that the night 
proving dark and stormy, and the ways very bad, they could not 
reach Sutton before break of day, though they hoped to have been 
there three hours before. At Sutton they were informed, that a 
committee of the county was there sitting by order of the parliament; 
which when the King heard, he passed by that place, and continued 
his way towards Southampton, attended only by Mr. Legge, and went 
to a house of the Earl of Southampton at Titchfield ; having sent Sir 
John Berkeley and Mr. Ashburnham to Col. Hammond, Governor of 
the Isle of Wight, with a copy of the letter left upon the table in his 
chamber at Hampton-court, and two other letters which he had 
lately received, one of them without a name, expressing great fears 
and apprehensions of the ill intentions of the commonwealth-party 
against the King; the other from Cromwel, much to the same pur- 
pose; with this addition, that, in prosecution thereof, a new guard 
was designed the next day to be placed about the King, consisting of 
men of that party. He alsosent by them a letter to Col. Hammond ; 
wherein, after he had expressed his distrust of the levelling part of 
the army, as he termed it, and the necessity lying upon him to pro- 
vide for his own safety, he assured him, that he did not intend to 
desert the interest of the army; ordering his two messengers to 
acquaint him, that of all the army the King had chosen to put him- 
self upon him, whom he knew to be a person of a good extraction ; 
and though engaged against him in the war, yet without any ani- 
mosity to his person, to which he was informed he had no aversion : 
that he did not think it fit to surprise him; and therefore had sent 
the two persons before mentioned, to advertise him of his intentions, 
and to desire his promise to protect the King and his servants to the 
best of his power ; and if it should happen that he was not able to do 
it, then to oblige himself to leave them in as good a condition as he 
found them. Being ready to depart with these instructions, Sir John 
Berkeley said to the King, that, having no knowledge of the Governor, 
hr could not tell whether he might not detain them in the island ; 
and therefore advised, if they returned not the next day, that he 
would think no more of them, but secure his own escape. Towards 
evening they arrived at Lymington, but could not pass by reason of 


a violent storm. The next morning they got over to the island ; and 
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went directly to Carisbrook castle, the residence of the Governor ; 
where they were told, that he was gone towards Newport. Upon this 
notice, they rode after; and having overtaken and acquainted him 
with their message, he grew pale, and fell into such a trembling, that 
it was thought he would have fallen from his horse. In this con- 
sternation he continued about an hour ; breaking out sometimes into 
passionate and distracted expressions, saying, ‘‘O Gentlemen, you 
‘‘have undone me, in bringing the King into the island, if at least 
“vou have brought him; and if you have not, I pray let him not 
‘‘come: for what between my duty to the King, and gratitude to him 
“upon this fresh obligation of confidence, and the discharge of my 
“trust to the army, I shall be confounded.” Upon this they took 
occasion to tell him, that the King intended a favour to him and his 
posterity, in giving him this opportunity to lay a great obligation upon 
him, and such as was very consistent with his relation to the army, who 
had solemnly engaged themselves to the King; but if he thought other- 
wise, the King would be far from imposing his person upon him. But, 
said the Governor, if the King should come to any mischance, what 
would the army and the King say to him that had refused to receive 
him? To which they answered, That he had not refused him who was 
not come to him. Then, beginning to speak more calmly, he desired 
to know where the King was, and wished that he had absolutely 
thrown himself upon him; which made the two Gentlemen suspect 
that the Governor was not for their turn. But Mr Ashburnham, 
fearing what would become of the King if he should be discovered 
before he had gained this point, took the Governor aside ; and, after 
some conference, prevailed with him to declare, That he did believe 
the King relied on him asa person of honour and honesty: and 
therefore he did engage himself to perform whatsoever could be 
expected froma person so qualified. Mr Ashburnham replied, I 
will ask no more. Then said the Governor, Let us all go to the 
King, and acquaint him with it. When they came to Cowes castle, 
where a boat lay to carry them over, Col. Hammond took Capt. 
Basket the Governor of that castle with him, and gave order for a 
file or two of musketeers to follow them in another boat. When they 
came to the Earl of Southampton’s house, Mr. Ashburnham, leaving - 


Sir John Berkeley below with Col. Hammond and Capt. Basket, 
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went up to the King; and having given an account of what had passed 
between the Governor and them, and that he was come with them to 
make good what he had promised ; the King striking his hand upon 
his breast, said, ‘‘ What ! have you brought Hammond with you? O 
“you have undone me; for I am by this means made fast from 
“stirring.” Mr Ashburnham then told him, that if he mistrusted 
Hammond, he would undertake to secure him. ‘To which the King 
replied, “I understand you well enough. But if I should follow 
“that counsel, it would be said and believed, that he ventured his 
“life for me, and that I had unworthily taken it from him ;” telling 
him further, ‘That it was now too late to think upon anything, 
“but going through the way he had forced upon him; wondering 
“how he could make so great an oversight.” At which expression 
Mr Ashburnham, having no more to say, wept bitterly. In the 
mean time, Col. Hammond and Capt. Basket beginning to be im- 
patient of their long attendance below in the court, Sir John Berke- 
ley sent a Gentleman of the Earl of Southampton’s to desire that 
the King and Mr Ashburnham would remember that they were be- 
low. About half an hour after, the King sent for them up; and 
before Col. Hammond and Capt. Basket had kissed the King’s 
hands, he took Sir John Berkeley aside, and said to him, “ Sir John, 
“T hope you are not so passionate as Jack Ashburnham. Do you 
“think you have followed my directions?” He answered, ‘“ No 
“indeed. But it is not my fault, as Mr Ashburnham can tell you, 
“if he please.” The King, perceiving that it was now too late to 
take other measures, received Col. Hammond cheerfully ; who, 
having repeated to him what he had promised before, conducted 
them over to Cowes. The next morning the King went with the 
Governor to Carisbrook ; and on the way thither was met by divers 
Gentlemen of the island; by whom he understood, that the whole 
island was unanimously for him, except the Governors of the castles, 
and Col. Hammond’s Captains; that Hammond might be easily 
gained, if not more easily forced, the castle being day and night full 
of the King’s party; and that the King might chuse his own time 
of quitting the island, having liberty to ride abroad daily. So that 
not only the King and those that were with him, but also his own 
party, approved of the choice he had made, The King and Mr Ash- 
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burnham applied themselves to the Governor with so good success, 
that he and those with him seemed to desire nothing more of the 
King than to send a civil message to both houses, signifying his pro- 
pensity to peace; which was done accordingly. 


No sooner was the King’s escape taken notice of by the guards, 
but Col. Whalley hastened to the parliament with the letter which 
the King had left upon his table, shewing the reasons of his with- 
drawing, and his resolution not to desert the interest of the army. 
And though it was visible that the King made his escape by the 
advice of Cromwel, and therefore in all appearance with the consent 
of Whalley; yet he pretended for his excuse to the parliament, that Mr. 
Ashburnham had broken his engagement to him at his first coming 
to Woburn; whereby he had undertaken, that the King should not 
leave the army without his knowledge and consent. Upon this 
advice, the parliament declared it treason for any person to conceal 
the King. But the manrier of his escape being soon after discovered, 
and that he had put himself into the hands of the Governor of the 
Isle of Wight, they sent a messenger to the island for Mr. Ashburn- 
ham, Sir John Berkeley, and Mr. Legge; but the Governor refused 
to deliver them. 


The time for the general rendezvous of the army being now come, 
the commonwealth-party amongst them declared to stand to their 
engagement, not to be dispersed till the things they had demanded 
were effected, and the government of the nation established. To 
make good which resolution, several regiments appeared in the field 
with distinguishing marks in their hats. But Lt-Gen. Cromwel, not 
contenting himself with his part in an equal government, puffed up 
by his successes to an expectation of greater things, and having driven 
a bargain with the grandees in the house, either to comply with the 
King, or to settle things in a factious way without him, procured a 
party to stand by him in the seizing some of those who appeared 
at the rendezvous in opposition to his designs. ‘To this end, being 
accompanied with divers officers whom he had preferred, and by that 
means made his creatures, he rode up to one of the regiments which 
had the distinguishing marks, requiring them to take them out: 


which they not doing, he caused several of them to be seized ; and 
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then their hearts failing, they yielded obedience to his commands. 
He ordered one of them to be shot dead upon the place; delivering 
the rest of those whom he had seized, being eleven in number, 
into the hands of the Marshal; and having dispersed the army to 
their quarters, went to give an account of his proceedings to the 
parliament. And though when an agreement with the King was 
carried on by other hands, he could countenance the army in 
opposition to the parliament; yet, now the bargain for the people’s 
liberty being driven on by himself, he opposed those who laboured to 
obstruct it, pretending his so doing to be only in order to keep the 
army in subjection to the parliament ; who, being very desirous to 
have this spirit suppressed in the army by any means, not only 
approved what he had done, but gave him the thanks of the house 
for the same. Whereunto, though single, I. gave as loud a Moas I 
could, being fully convinced that he had acted in this manner for no 
other end but to advance his own passion and power into the room 
of right and reason ; and took the first opportunity to tell him, that 
the army having taken the power into their hands, as in effect they 
had done, every drop of blood shed in that extraordinary way would 
be required of them, unless the rectitude of their intentions and 
actions did justify them, of which they had need to be very careful. 


The chief officers of the army having subdued those of their body 
who upon just suspicion had opposed the treaty with the King, 
thought themselves obliged by their former engagement to press for 
a personal treaty with him; which they procured to be offered, in case 
he would grant four preliminary bills. The first of which contained 
the revocation of all proclamations against the parliament : the second, 
to make void all such titles of honour as had been granted by the King 
since he had left the parliament ; and that for the future none should 
be conferred on any person without the consent of parliament; the 
third was a bill to except some persons from pardon: and the fourth, for 
investing the militia in the two houses. All which those who thought it 
reasonable and necessary to proceed judicially with him, were afraid 
he would grant ; it being visible, that had he been restored to the 
throne upon any terms, he might easily have gratified his friends, and 


revenged himself upon all his enemies, Col, Hammond and Mr. 
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Ashburnham had frequent conferences with the King; who had made 
such promises to the Colonel, that he declared himself extremely 
desirous that the army might resume their power, and clear themselves 
of the coadjutors, whose authority he said he had never approved. 
To this end, he sent one Mr. Traughton, his chaplain, to the army, 
to persuade them to make use of their success against the adjutators ; 
and two or three days after earnestly moved the King to send some 
of those about him to the army, with letters of compliment to the 
General, and others of greater confidence to Cromwel and Ireton, 
promising to write to them himself, which he did ; conjuring them by 
their engagements, their honour and conscience, to come to a speedy 
agreement with the King, and not to expose themselves to the fan- 
tastic giddiness of the adjutators. Sir John Berkeley was made 
choice of for this employment ; who, taking Mr. Henry Berkeley his 
cousin-german with him, departed from the island with a pass from 
the Governor of Cowes; and, being on his way, met Mr Traughton 
on his return, between Bagshot and Windsor; who acquainted him, 
that he had no good news to carry back to the King, the army having 
taken new resolutions touching his person. Being gone a little far- 
ther, he was met by Cornet Joyce, who told him, that he was aston- 
ished at his design of going to the army; acquainting him, that it had 
been debated amongst the adjutators, Whether, in justification of 
themselves, the King should be brought to a trial ? of which opinion 
he declared himself to be ; not out of any ill-will, as he said, to the 
King’s person, but that the guilt of the war might be charged upon 
those that had caused it. About an hour after his arrival at Wind- 
sor, Sir John Berkeley went to the General’s quarters, where he found 
the officers of the army assembled: and, being admitted, delivered 
his letters to the General ; who, having received them, ordered him 
to withdraw. After he had attended about half an hour, he was 
called in again, and told by the General, with some severity on his 
face, that they were the parliament’s army, and therefore could say 
nothing to the King’s motion about peace; but must refer those 
matters, and the King’s letters, to their consideration. Then Sir 
John looked upon Cromwel, Ireton, and the rest of his acquaintance; 
who saluted him very coldly, shewing him Hammond’s letter to them, 


and smiling with disdain upon it. Being thus disapppointed, he 
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went to his lodging; and staid there from four till six of the clock, 
without any company, to his great dissatisfaction. At last, he sent 
out his servant, with orders to find out, if possible, some of his 
acquaintance ; who met with one that was a general officer, by whom 
he was ordered to tell his master, that he would meet him at mid- 
night in a close behind the Garter-inn. At the time and place 
appointed they met; where the officer acquainted him in general, 
that he had no good news to communicate to him; and then 
descending to particulars, said, ‘‘ You know that I and my friends 
“engaged ourselves to you : that we were zealous for an agreement ; 
*‘ and if the rest were not so, we were abused : that, since the tumults 
“in the army, we did mistrust Cromwe] and Ireton, whereof I 
‘informed you. I come now to tell you, that we mistrust neither ; 
“and that we are resolved, nothwithstanding our engagement, to 
“destroy the King and his posterity. ‘To which end Ireton has 
“‘made two propositions this afternoon: one, That you should be 
‘sent prisoner to London; the other, That none should speak with 
‘you upon pain of death ; and I do now hazard my life by doing it. 
“The way designed to ruin the King is, to send 800 of the most 
‘¢ disaffected in the army to secure his person, and then to bring him 
“to a trial; and I dare think no farther. This will be done in ten 
“days ; and therefore, if the King can escape, let him do it, as he 
“loves his life.” Sir John then asking the reason of this change, see- 
ing the King had done all things in compliance with the army, and 
that the officers were become superior since the last rendezvous; he 
replied, That he could not certainly tell; but conceived the ground 
of it to be, that though one of the mutineers, as he called him, was 
shot to death, eleven more made prisoners, and the rest in appear- 
ance overawed ; yet they were so far from being so indeed, that two 
thirds of the army had been since with Cromwel and Ireton, to tell 
them, That though they were certain to perish in the enterprize, they 
would leave nothing unattempted to bring the whole army to their 
sense ; and that, if all failed, they would make a division in the army, 
and join with any who would assist them in the destruction of those 
that should oppose them : that Cromwel and Ireton argued thus: If 
the army divide, the greatest part will join with the Presbyters, and 
will, in all likelihood, prevail, to our ruin, by forcing us to make our 
applications to the King, wherein we shall rather beg than offer any 
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assistance ; which if the King shall give, and afterwards have the good 
fortune to prevail, if he shall then pardon us, it will be all we can pre 
tend, and more than we can certainly promise to ourselves ; thereupon 
concluding, that, if they could not bring the army to their sense, that 
it was best to comply with them, schism being utterly destructive to 
both. In pursuance of this resolution, Cromwel bent all his thoughts 
to make his peace with the party that was most opposite to the King ; 
acknowledging, as he knew well how to do on such occasions, that 
the glory of this world had so dazzled his eyes, that he could not dis- 
cern clearly the great works that the Lord was doing. He sent also 
comfortable messages to the prisoners that he had seized at the general 
rendezvous, with assurances that nothing should be done to their 
prejudice. And by these and the like arts he perfected his reconci- 
liation. For my own part, I am inclined to believe, that his 
son Ireton never intended to close with the King, but only to lay his 
party asleep, whilst they were contesting with the Presbyteman inter- 
est in parliament. And now having secured themselves of the city, 
and persuaded the King to deny the propositions of the parliament, 
subdued the army, and freed themselves from the importunity of the 
King and his party, they became willing to quit their hands of him, 
since their transactions with him had procured them so much oppo- 
sition ; and to leave the breach with him upon the parliament ; where 
they found the Presbyterian party averse to an agreement with him 
upon any proposals of the army, and the commonwealth party resolved 
not to treat with him upon any at all. 


Sir John Berkeley being returned to his lodging, dispatched his 
cousin Henry Berkeley to the Isle of Wight with two letters ; one to 
the Governor, containing a general relation, and doubtful judgment 
of things in the army; another in cypher, with a particular account 
of the foresaid conference, and a most passionate supplication to the 
. King to meditate nothing but his immediate escape. The next 
morning he sent Col. Cooke to Cromwel, to let him know, that he 
had letters and instructions to him from the King; who returned, in 
answer, by the messenger, that he durst not see him, it being very 
dangerous to them both; bidding him be assured, that he would 
serve the King as long as he could do it without his own ruin; but 
desired that it might not be expected, that he should perish for 
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his sake. Having received this answer, Sir John took horse for Lon- 
don, resolving not to acquaint any with the inclinations of the army, 
or with the King’s intended escape, which he presumed would be in 
a few days, the Queen having sent a ship to that purpose, and pressed 
it earnestly in her letters. ‘The next day after his arrival at London, 
he received a message from the Scots Lords Lanark and Lauderdale, 
desiring a meeting with him, presuming he had a commission from 
the King to treat: but he acquainting them, that the King had said 
at his parting from him, that he would make good whatsoever he 
should undertake to any person in kis name; the Lord Lanark 
replied, he would ask no other commission from him. At their 
second meeting they came near to an agreement, and resolved to 
conclude on the Monday following. But the next day Sir John 
Berkeley receiving a letter from Mr Ashburnham, requiring him in 
the King’s name to lay aside all other business, and to return imme- 
diately te the King, was constrained to go out of town that night, and 
to leave the treaty unfinished, to the great dissatisfaction of both par- 
ties. At his return to the island he found the King determined not 
to attempt his escape till he had concluded with the Scots ; who, he 
said, being very desirous to have him out of the hands of the army, 
would on that account come to an accommodation upon reasonable 
conditions : whereas, if he should leave the army before any agree. 
ment with the Scots, they would never treat with him but upon their 
own terms. To this end, the King ordered Sir John Berkeley, Mr. 
Ashburnham, Dr. Hammond, and Mr. Legge, to review the papers 
relating to the treaty with the Scots, which had been managed in 
London chiefly by Dr. Gough, a Popish priest ; who, in the Queen’s 
name, had conjured the King to make his speedy escape, and in his 
own beseeched him not to insist too nicely upon terms in the present 
exigency of his affairs. But Mr. Ashburnham hesitated much upon 
many expressions in the articles relating to the covenant, and Church 
of England, of which he was a zealous professor, making many replies 
and alterations ; and at last insisted, that the King would send for 
the Scots commissioners to come to him. Accordingly Sir William 
Fleming was sent to that purpose. And the next day after an express 
came from the said Commissioners to the King, desiring the two 
papers might be drawn, the one to contain the least he would be con- 
tented with, and the other the utmost that he would grant to the 
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Scots ; which last they desired he would sign, promising to do the 
like to the first, and to deliver it to Dr. Gough upon the reception of 
his paper so signed. But this matter was delayed so long, that they 
concluded the Scots commissioners would be on their way before 
another express could be gone out of the island. At the same time 
that the Scots were coming to the King, commissioners were also 
sent to him by the parliament, with offers of a personal treaty, on 
condition that the King, in testimony of his future sincerity, would 
grant the four preliminary bills formerly mentioned. Whilst these 
two sorts of commissioners were one day attending the King, as he 
walked about the castle, they observed him throw a bone before two 
spaniels that followed him, and to take great delight in seeing them 
contesting for it ; which some of them thought to be intended by him 
to represent that bone of contention he had cast between the two 
parties. It was proposed by some of his party, that the King should 
give a dilatory answer to the Scots, that he might have the better 
opportunity to escape ; and at the same time it was moved, that he 
should offer the four following bills to the parliament, upon presump- 
tion that they could not well refuse them, nor durst grant them. The 
first was for the payment of the army, and for their disbanding as soon 
as paid: the second, to put a period to the present parliament: the 
third, to restore the King and Queen to the. possession of their 
revenues: the fourth, to settle a church-government without any 
coercive power; and, till such a government were agreed on, the 
present to continue without any coercive authority. This they 
advised upon apprehensions, if the King should give a positive denial, 
that the commissioners might have orders to injoin the Governor to 
keep a stricter guard over his person, and thereby his designed 
escape be prevented. To this advice the King replied, That he had 
found out a remedy against their fears; which was, to deliver 
his answer to the commissioners sealed up. The next day after the 
English commissioners had delivered their message, and desired the 
King’s answer within three or four days, the commissioners of Scot- 
land, Loudon, Lanark, Lauderdale, and others, delivered a protesta- 
tion to the King, subscribed by them, against the parliament’s message, 
affirming it to be contrary to the covenant, being sent without their 
participation or consent; and from this time began seriously to treat 
with the King, concluding at last upon such terms as they could ob- 
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tain, rather than such as they desired from him. When the time to 
receive the King’s answer was come, he sent for the English commis- 
sioners: and, before he delivered his answer, demanded of the Earl 
of Denbigh, who was the principal commissioner, whether they had 
power to alter any of the substantial or circumstantial parts of the 
message ; and they replying, That they had not; he delivered his 
answer sealed up into the hands of the Earl of Denbigh. Having 
received the King’s answer, the commissioners withdrew for a little 
time; and, being returned, the Earl of Denbigh seemed to be 
offended, that the King had delivered his message sealed ; alledging, 
that they were required by their instructions to bring his answer, 
which, whether his letter were or no, they could not know, unless 
they might see it ; saying, that he had been his ambassador, and in 
that employment would never have delivered any letter without a pre- 
ceding sight of it. The King told him, That he had employed 
twenty ambassadors, and that none of them had ever dared to open 
his letters : but having demanded, whether what the Earl of Denbigh 
had said were the sense of them all, and finding it so to be, 
‘Well then, (said the King), I will shew it you, on condition you will 
‘‘ promise not to acquaint any one with the substance of it, before you 
“have delivered it to the parliament ;” which they consenting to, he 
desired the company might withdraw. The commissioners proposed, 
that the Governor, Col. Hammond, might be permitted to stay; 
which the King being unwilling to allow, yet not thinking it conveni- 
ent to refuse, gave way to; and by this means the Governor, as well 
as the commissioners, came to understand, that the King had waved 
the interests both of the parliament and army, to close with the Scots ; 
the substance of his letter being an absolute refusal of his consent to 
the four bills presented to him. ‘The impression which the discovery 
of these things made upon the Governor was so great, that, before he 
departed from Carisbrook, to accompany the parliament’s commis- 
sioners to Newport, he gave orders for a strict guard to be kept in his 
absence ; and, at his return, commanded the gates to be locked up, 
and the guards to be doubled, sitting up himself with them all night ; 
whereby the King’s intended escape was obstructed. The next 
morning he ordered the King’s servants to remove, not excepting Dr. 
Hammond his own kinsman; who, taking leave of the King, 


acquainted him, that they had left the Captain of the frigat, and two 
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trusty Gentlemen of the island, to assist him in his escape, assuring 
him they would have all things in readiness on the other side of the 
water to receive him. At their departure the King commanded them 
to draw up a declaration, and send it to him the next morning to 
sign ; which they did, and it was afterwards published in the King’s 
name. When they came to Newport, one Capt. Burleigh caused a 
drum to beat, to draw people together in order to rescue the King: 
but there were few, besides women and children, that followed him, 
having but one musket amongst them all; so that the King’s servants 
thought not fit to join with or encourage them ; but went over to the 
other side, where they continued about three weeks expecting the 
King’s arrival ; leaving Capt. Burleigh, who, with divers of his fol- 
lowers, was committed to jail. Upon the return of the King’s nega- 
tive to the four previous bills before mentioned, the parliament voted, 
“That no further addresses should be made to the King by themselves, 
‘or any other person, without the leave of both houses ; and that if 
‘any presumed so to do, they should incur the guilt of high treason.” 
They also published a declaration, prepared by Col. Nathanael Fienes, 
shewing the reasons of their said resolutions ; wherein, amongst other 
miscarriages of the King’s reign, was represented his breaking of 
parliaments, the betraying of Rochelle, his refusal to suffer any 
inquiry to be made into the death of his father, his levying war 
against the people of England, and his rejecting all reasonable offers 
of accommodation, after six several applications to him on their part. 
Col. Rainsborough was appointed Admiral of the fleet; and Mr. 
Holland, myself, and another member of the house of Commons, sent 
down to the head quarters at Windsor, with orders to discharge from 
custody Capt. Reynolds, and some others called in derision /eved/ers, 
who had been imprisoned by the army for attempting to bring about 
that which they themselves were now doing ; and to exhort the offi- 
cers to contribute the best of their endeavours towards a speedy 
settlement. 


The Scots, in pursuance of their treaty with the King, made what 
preparations they could to raise an army; wherein the Presbyterians 
and cavaliers joined, though with different designs. The same spirit 
began to appear also in England; many of our ships revolting to the 


King, at the instigation of one Capt. Batten, who had been Vice- 
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Admiral to the parliament, and others, encouraged by the city and 
the Presbyterian party. ‘The seamen on board the ship commanded 
by Col. Rainsborough, refused to receive him; having before-hand 
secured one of my brothers, with others, whom they suspected to be 
faithful to their commander. The Earl of Warwick, as most accept- 
able to them, was appointed to go down to reduce them to obedience ; 
by which means part of the fleet was preserved to the parliament, 
who immediately issued out orders for the fitting out of more ships 
to reinforce them. With the revolted ships Prince Charles blocked 
up the mouth of the river ; and, about the same time, his brother the 
Duke of York, who, upon the surrender of Oxford, had been brought 
by order of the parliament to St. James’s, and provision made for 
him there, escaped from thence to serve the King’s designs. ‘The 
castles of Deal and Sandwich declared also for the King; and Col. 
Rich was sent with a party of the army to reduce them. In the 
mean time, Lt-Gen. Cromwel, not forgetting himself, procured a 
meeting of divers leading men amongst the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, both members of parliament and ministers, at a dinner in 
Westminster, under pretence of endeavouring a reconciliation be- 
ween the two parties. But he found it a work too difficult for him 
to compose the differences between these two ecclesiastical interests ; 
one of which would endure no superior, the other no equal: so that 
this meeting produced no effect. Another conference he contrived 
to be held in King-street, between those called grandees of the house 
and army, and the commonwealth’s men; in which the grandees, of 
whom Lt-Gen. Cromwel was the head, kept themselves in the clouds, 
and would not declare their judgments either for a monarchical, 
aristocratical, or democratical government ; maintaining, that any of 
them might be good in themselves, or for us, according as Providence 
should direct us. The commonwealth’s men declared, that monarchy 
was neither gcod in itself, nor for us. That it was not desirable in 
itself, they urged from the 8th chapter and 8th verse of the 1st book 
of Samuel; where the rejecting of the judges, and the choice of a 
King, was charged upon the Israelites by God himself as a rejection 
of him; and from another passage in the same book, where Samuel 
declares it to be a great wickedness ; with divers more texts of scrip- 
ture to the same effect. And that it was no way conducing to the 


interest of this nation, was endeavoured to be proved by the infinite 
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mischiefs and oppressions we had suffered under it, and by it: that 
indeed our ancestors had consented to be governed by a single person, 
but with this proviso, That he should govern according to the direc- 
tion of the law ; which he always bound himself by oath to perform : 
that the King had broken this oath, and thereby dissolved our 
allegiance ; protection and obedience being reciprocal: that having 
appealed to the sword for the decision of the things in dispute, and 
thereby caused the effusion of a deluge of the people’s blood, it 
seemed to be a duty incumbent upon the representatives of the 
people, to call him to an account for the same; more especially since 
the controversy was determined by the same means which he had 
chosen ; and then to proceed to the establishment of an equal com- 
monwealth, founded upon the consent of the people, and providing 
for the rights and liberties of all men, that we might have the hearts 
and hands of the nation to support it, as being most just, and in all 
respects most conducing to the happiness and_ prosperity thereof. 
Notwithstanding what was said, Lt-Gen. Cromwel, not for want of 
conviction, but in hopes to make a better bargain with another party, 
professed himself unresolved ; and, having learned what he could of 
the principles and inclinations of those present at the conference, 
took up a cushion, and flung it at my head, and then ran down the 
stairs; but I overtook him with another, which made him hasten 
down faster than he desired. The next day, passing by me in the 
house, he told me he was convinced of the desirableness of what was 
proposed, but not of the feasibleness of it; thereby, as I suppose, 
designing to encourage me to hope, that he was inclined to join with 
us, though unwilling to publish his opinion, lest the grandees should 
be informed of it, to whom I presume he professed himself to be of 
another judgment. 


Much time being spent since the parliament had voted no more 
addresses to be made to the King, nor any messages received from 
him, and yet nothing done towards bringing the King to a trial, or 
the settling of affairs without him; many of the people, who had 
waited patiently hitherto, finding themselves as far from a settlement 
as ever, concluded, that they should never have it, nor any ease from 
their burdens and taxes, without an accommodation with the King ; 
and therefore entered into a combination through England, Scotland, 
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and Ireland, to restore him to his authority. To this end petitions 
were promoted throughout all countries; the King, by his agents, 
fomenting and encouraging this spirit by all means possible ; as 
appeared by his intercepted letters. So that Lt-Gen. Cromwel, who 
had made it his usual practice to gratify enemies even with the oppres- 
sion of those who were by principle his friends, began again to court 
the commonwealth-party, inviting some of them to confer with him at 
his chamber: with which acquainting me the next time he came to 
the house of Commons, I took the freedom to tell him, that he knew 
how to cajole, and give them good words, when he had occasion to 
make use of them; whereat breaking out into a rage, he said, they 
were a proud sort of people, and only considerable in their own con- 
ceits. I told him, it was no new thing to hear truth calumniated ; 
and that, though the commonwealth-men were fallen under his dis- 
pleasure, I would take the liberty to say, that they had always been, 
and ever would be, considerable, where there was not a total defection 
from honesty, generosity, and all true virtue ; which I hoped was not 
yet our case. 


The Earl of Warwick, with the fleet equipped for him by the 
parliament, fell down the river towards the ships commanded by 
Prince Charles ; who presuming either that he would not fight him, 
or perhaps come over to him, lay some time in expectation ; but 
finding, by the manner of his approach, that he was deceived in that 
particular, he thought it convenient to make all the sail he could for 
the coast of Holland. Our fleet followed him as far as the Texel ; 
but, according to the defensive principle of the Nobility, our Admiral, 
thinking he had sufficiently discharged his duty, by clearing the 
Downs, and driving the other fleet from our coast, declined to fight, 
though he had an opportunity to engage. Deal and Sandwich castles 
were reduced by Col. Rich; and many of our revolted ships, not 
finding things according to their expectation, being constrained to 
serve under Prince Rupert, instead of the Lord Willoughby, who 
they desired might command them, returned to the obedience of 
the parliament. 


The Scots making all possible preparations to raise an army for the 


restitution of the King, Sir Thomas Glenham and Sir Marmaduke 
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Langdale went to Scotland to join with them in that enterprize, and 
to draw what English they could to promote the design. The first 
of these seized upon Carlisle by order of the Scots, though contrary 
to their articles. Whereupon the parliament, thinking it necessary to 
provide for the security of Berwick, placed a good garrison therein ; 
and, resolving to reinforce the militia of each county, sent down some 
of their members to give life to the preparations. Amongst others I 
was appointed to go down to the county for which I served ; where 
we agreed to raise two regiments of foot, and one of horse. In the 
mean time, the enemy was not idle; and, taking advantage of the 
discontents of Capt. Poyer, Governor of Pembroke, they prevailed 
with him to revolt, and declare for the King. Other disaffected parts of 
the nation, not yet ready for open opposition, acted with more caution, 
preparing and encouraging petitions to the parliament for a personal 
treaty with the King; of which the principal were Surrey, Essex, and 
Kent. In Essex they met at Chelmsford in a tumultuous manner, 
and seized Sir William Masham, and other members of parliament ; 
who, being ready to use all gentle methods to prevent farther incon- 
veniences, sent down Mr. Charles Rich, second son to the Earl of 
Warwick, and Sir Harbottle Grimston, two of their members, to 
endeavour to quiet that tumultuous spirit ; with instructions and power 
to promise indemnity to all that should desist from the prosecution of 
what they desired in this violent way. Which commission they man- 
aged so well, that, upon the promise to present the requests of the 
petitioners, which were drawn up in writing, to the parliament, and to 
return them an answer, the people of the country dispersed themselves 
to their own houses. But the sedition of the Surrey men was not 
terminated so easily, of whom many hundreds came to the doors of 
the parliament: and not being satisfied with the answer the parlia- 
ment thought fit to give to their petition, after they had been heated 
with drink, and animated by the cavalier-party, they resolved to force 
from them another answer; and, with intolerable insolence, pressed 
upon their guard, beating the sentinels to the main guard, which was 
drawn up at the upper end of Westminster-hall, where they wounded 
the officer who commanded them; and, being intreated to desist, 
became more violent: so that the soldiers were necessitated, in their 


own defence, and discharge of their duty, to fire upon them ; whereby 
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two or three of the country-men were killed. Neither did this quiet 
them, till some horse and foot arrived to strengthen the guard, and 
dispersed them. Lt-Col. Cobbet, who commanded the guard, being 
called into the house to give an account of what had passed, went to 
the bar bleeding from the wounds which he had received, and related 
the passages before mentioned. But some friends of the petitioners 
within doors informing the house, that the matter of fact was other- 
wise than had been represented by the Lieutenant-Colonel, the 
parliament appointed a committee to examine the truth of it. 


Those of the secluded members who were in England being 
returned to the house, divers hard words passed between them and 
others of the parliament. And one day Commissary-General Ireton 
speaking something concerning them, Mr. Hollis, thinking it to be 
injurious to them, passing by him in the house, whispered him in the 
ear, telling him it was false, and he would justify it to be so if he 
would follow him ; and thereupon immediately went out of the house, 
with the other following him. Some members who had observed 
their passionate carriage to each other, and seen them hastily leaving 
the house, acquainted the parliament with their apprehensions : 
whereupon they sent their Serjeant at Arms to command their 
attendance ; which he letting them understand as they were taking 
boat to go to the other side of the water, they returned ; and the 
house taking notice of what they were informed concerning them, 
injoined them to forbear all words or actions of enmity towards each 
other, and to carry themselves for the future as fellow-members of the 
same body; which they promised to do. 


Lt-Gen. Cromwel, perceiving the clouds to gather on every side, 
complained to me, as we were walking in the Palace-yard, of the 
unhappiness of his condition, having made the greatest part of the 
nation his enemies, by adhering to a just cause. But that which he 
pretended to be his greatest trouble, was, that many who were engaged 
in the same cause with him, had entertained a jealousy and suspicion 
of him; which he assured me was a great discouragement to him ; 
asking my advice what method was best for him to take. I could 
not but acknowledge that he had many enemies for the sake of the 


cause in which he stood engaged; and also, that many who were 
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friends to that cause, had conceived suspicions of him. But I 
observed to him, that he could never oblige the former, without 
betraying that cause wherein he was engaged ; which if he should do 
upon the account of an empty title, riches, or any other advantages ; 
how those contracts would be kept with him, was uncertain; but 
most certain it was, that his name would be abominated by all good 
men, and his memory be abhorred by posterity. On the other side, if 
he persisted in the prosecution of our just intentions, it was the most 
probable way to subdue his enemies, to rectify the mistakes of those 
that had conceived a jealousy of him, and to convince his friends of 
his integrity : that if he should fall in the attempt, yet his loss would 
be lamented by all good men, and his name be transmitted to future 
ages with honour. He seemed to take well what I said; and it 
might have been no disservice to him, if he had acted accordingly. 
But his design was rather to persuade me, for the present, of the 
rectitude of his intentions, than to receive counsel from me concern- 
ing his conduct. 


About this time we obtained some advantages in Ireland; where 
Col. Michael Jones, who had been ordered by the parliament to 
command at Dublin when the Earl of Ormond delivered it up, with 
the forces he had, fought the rebels, though double his number, at 
Dungon-hill, killed some thousands of them, and totally routed the 
rest. Of which when the parliament had received information, they 
ordered 500 |. by year of the forfeited lands in Ireland to be settled 
upon Col. Jones, as a reward for his good service. In England the 
defection began to increase ; Capt. Henry Lilburn, who commanded 
for the parliament in Tinmouth castle, which lies at the mouth of the 
harbour, and is a key to Newcastle, declared for the King. But 
notice thereof being brought to Sir Arthur Haslerig at Newcastle, of 
which town he was Governor; he, with great expedition, drew down 
a party before the place, and, attacking it unexpectedly, took it by 
assault, before the men had been thoroughly confirmed in their 
revolt by the Governor; whom he put to the sword, and placed 
another garrison therein. 


Many of those who had been for the parliament in South-Wales 


now joining with the King’s party, they grew to be a considerable 
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body ; whereby Maj.-Gen. Laughern, who, upon some suspicion, had 
been under confinement, was encouraged to get away, and join 
himself to them; Maj.-Gen. John Stradling, Sir Henry Stradling, 
Col. Thomas Stradling, and several other Gentlemen of those parts, 
falling in with them. Col. Horton, with about 2500 horse, foot, and 
dragoons, was sent into Wales to engage them; Lt-Gen. Cromwel 
following with as many more forces as could be spared from the 
army ; who, being within three or four days march of Col. Horton, 
received advice, that the enemy, to the number of about 7000, had 
engaged the Colonel at St. Faggons in Glamorganshire ; that, upon 
the first attack, our forces gave ground; but well considering the 
danger they were in, the country being full of enemies, and encouraged 
by their affection to the cause wherein they were engaged, they 
charged the enemy’s van, consisting of the best of their men, with so 
great bravery and resolution, that they forced them to give way ; 
which those that were in the rear, who were for the most part new- 
raised men, perceiving, began to shift for themselves. Upon this 
ours followed their charge with so much vigour and success, that the 
whole body of the enemy was soon routed and dispersed. Many of 
them were killed in the pursuit, and many taken prisoners ; amongst 
the latter was Maj.-Gen. Stradling, and divers other officers. The 
news of this success was very welcome to all those that wished well to 
the public, and proved a great discouragement to the contrary party. 


The petitioners of Surrey drew into a body, and, in conjunction 
with the Kentish men of the King’s party, appointed their rendezvous 
upon Blackheath. But Sir Thomas Fairfax, with that part of the 
army which he had with him, disappointed that design, by possessing 
himself of the ground before them. However, the enemy had 
brought together a considerable body of men; many of whom were 
induced to come in, upon assurances given that they should be com- 
manded by Mr. Hales, a Gentleman of great estate in Kent ; though 
afterwards the Lord Goring appeared at the head of them, as had 
been designed from the beginning. Upon the advance of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s army, the enemy, who exceeded him in number by one half 
at least, divided their body, sending one part to possess themselves 
of Maidstone, and the adjacent places, and another party to block up 


Dover and other forts upon the coast ; whilst Goring remained with 
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the rest about Rochester. Sir Thomas Fairfax resolving first to 
attack those about Maidstone, fell upon them, and beat them into the: 
town, which they had fortified before : whereupon though the numbers 
within the town being at least equal to those without, made it a work 
of great hazard and difficulty ; yet, considering that those with the 
Lord Goring exceeded either, and might march to the enemy’s relief, 
ours resolved to storm the place, which they did the night following ; 
the General, by his own example, encouraging the men to fall on; 
who for a good while were not able to make any considerable progress, 
till Col. Hewson, with his regiment, opened a passage into one of the 
streets ; where the dispute growing hot, he was knocked down with a 
musket ; but recovering himself, he pressed the enemy so hard, that 
they were forced to retreat to their main guard; and, falling in with 
them at the same time, so disordered them, that they all began to 
shift for themselves ; wherein they were favoured by the advantage 
of the night; yet many of them were made prisoners, and many 
killed. Many horses, and all their artillery, fell into the hands of 
ours. ‘The General, as soon as he had refreshed his men, advanced — 
towards that body commanded by the Lord Goring ; which was much 
increased in number by the addition of those who escaped from 
Maidstone; but not in resolution, being so discouraged with their 
relation of what had passed there, that, immediately upon our 
approach, they began to retreat, many of them returning away to their 
own habitations. Notwithstanding this, a considerable body con- 
tinuing with the Lord Goring, he sent to the city of London, desiring 
leave to march through the city into Essex, designing to recruit his 
men with such of that county as had lately expressed so much 
affection to the King’s interest. The city, though much inclined to 
have the King received upon terms; yet not willing absolutely to 
espouse the cavalier party, especially in a flying posture ; and con- 
sidering, that there was a great number still amongst them who 
retained their affection to the public cause, returned a positive denial 
to Goring: so that he was necessitated to make use of boats, or other 
means, to transport his men over the river into the county of Essex. 
A party of horse was sent from the army to keep a guard at Bow- 
bridge, as well to prevent the disaffected in the city from running to 
the enemy, as to hinder them from doing anything to the prejudice 


of London. 
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Lt-Gen. Cromwel, with that part of the army which was with him, 
besieged the castle and town of Pembroke, whither the principal of 
that body which fled from St. Faggons had made their retreat. In 
the mean time the Presbyterian party prevailing in the house, by 
reason of the absence of divers members who belonged to the army, 
and were employed in all parts of the nation, discharged from prison 
those who had been committed upon the account of that force which 
was put upon the house by the late tumults, and left the parliament 
to the mercy of their enemies with a very slender guard. The Lord 
Lisle’s commission to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland expiring at the 
same time, they refused to renew it: by which means the province of 
Munster fell into the hands of the Lord Inchiquin, as President ; who 
made use of the opportunity to displace those officers that had been 
put in by the Lord Lisle, preferring his own creatures to their employ- 
ments, to the great prejudice of the English interest in that country. 
Many others, who were acquainted with his temper and principles, 
quitted voluntarily. And though he still pretended fidelity to the 
state of England, yet he expressed himself dissatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings of the army-party towards him. Some overtures also he had 
received from the Irish touching an accommodation: but being 
straitened by them in his quarters, and therefore advancing with his 
army towards them, Col. Temple, and some others, yet remaining in his 
army, being willing to improve the occasion, pressed him so hard to 
resolve to fight, that he could not well avoid it. At the beginning of 
the battle the success seemed to be very doubtful: but in the end ours 
obtained the victory ; some thousands of the enemy being killed, many 
made prisoners, and all their baggage taken. Not long after this he 
declared against the parliament, and joined with the Irish rebels. 
Some of the English officers concurred with him in his declaration. 
Many left him, and came to the parliament ; who made provision for 
them, as they had done for those that came away before. ‘Though 
this conjunction of Inchiquin was not concluded without the King’s 
consent ; yet it was not a proper season for him to condescend so far 
as they desired: whereby great divisions arose amongst them. For 
there was a party of old Irish, as they were called, headed principally 
by Owen Roe O Neal, of whom several were in the supreme council, 
who, out of an innate hatred to the English government, joined with 


those who would be satisfied with nothing less than to have the Pope 
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acknowledged to be their only supreme lord: so that not being able 
to agree, their differences proved very serviceable to the English 
interest. The like spirit of division appeared amongst our enemies in 
Scotland : where though the number was great of those that professed 
their constant adherence to their engagements contained in the cove- 
nant ; yet when it came to a trial in their convention, the anti-cove- 
nanters, who were for restoring the King without any terms, carried 
all before them: so that, instead of the Marquis of Argyll, the Marquis 
of Hamilton was appointed General of their army, all the inferior 
officers being of the same mold and principle; insomuch, that the 
pulpits, who before had proclaimed this war, now accompanied the 
army that was preparing to march with their curses: for though they 
could have been contented, that the Sectarian party, as they called 
it, should be ruined, provided they could find strength enough to 
bring in the King themselves ; yet they feared their old enemy more 
than their new one; because the latter would only restrain them from 
lording it over them and others, affording them equal liberty with 
themselves: whereas the former was so far from that, as hardly to 
suffer them to be hewers of wood and drawers of water; for those 
who would have all power, both civil and ecclesiastical, put into one 
hand, could not possibly agree with such as would have it divided 
into many. 


These affairs necessitated the parliament to raise the militia, in 
order to oppose this malevolent spirit which threatened them from 
the north; and also prevailed with them to discountenance a charge 
of high treason, framed by Maj. Huntington, an officer of the army, 
with the advice of some members of both houses, against Lt-Gen. 
Cromwel, for endeavouring, by betraying the King, parliament and 
army, to advance himself; it being manifest, that the preferring this 
accusation at that time, was principally designed to take him off from 
his command, and thereby to weaken the army, that their enemies 
might be the better enabled to prevail against them. 


The design of the King’s escape was still carried on ; but, by the 
vigilance of the Governor of the Isle of Wight, and his officers, it was 
discovered and prevented. The next morning after the discovery, 


they found the iron bars of the King’s chamber-window eaten through 
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by something applied to them. Whereupon those who were to have 
been instrumental in his escape, not knowing otherwise how to 
revenge themselves on those who had defeated their enterprize, 
accused Maj. Rolfe, a Captain in that garrison, very active and vigi- 
lant in his charge, of a design to kill the King; raising such a 
clamour about it, that the parliament thought not fit to decline the 
putting him upon his trial: but the accusation appearing to the grand 
jury to be grounded upon malice, they refused to find the bill. 
About the same time Capt. Burleigh, who had beat a drum at Newport 
for the rescuing of the King, was brought to his trial; and the jury 
having found him guilty of high treason, he was executed according 
to the sentence. 


Those of the enemy commanded by the Lord Goring who had 
fled into Essex, grew to a considerable number: but being new-raised 
men, and not well acquainted one with another, upon the advance of 
-our army retreated to Colchester, with a body so much exceeding 
ours, which pursued and besieged them in that place, that Commis- 
sary-General Ireton compared the town, and those therein, to a great 
bee-hive, and our army to a sinall swarm of bees sticking on one side 
of it. But the number of ours was soon increased by the forces 
which the well affected in the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Cambridge, sent to their assistance. 


The Earl of Holland, who at the beginning of the parliament had 
appeared active for them, and afterwards leaving them, had gone to 
the King at Oxford, when he supposed him to grow strong; then 
again returning to the parliament upon the declining of the King’s 
affairs, publishing a declaration at his coming to London, that he 
left the King because he saw the Irish rebels so eminently favoured 
by him; in this low condition of the parliament, revolted again, and 
formed a party of 1000 horse; with which he marched from London, 
and declared against them, accompanied by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, (whose sequestration, upon the account of his minority when 
he first engaged with the King, the parliament had freely remitted), 
and the Lord Francis his brother; prevailing also with Dalbeir, 
formerly Quartermaster-General to the Earl of Essex, to join with 


them, Their rendezyous was appointed to be upon Bansted-downs. 
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But the vigilance of the parliament was such, that a party of horse 
and foot was soon sent after them, commanded by Sir Michael 
Lewesey ; who without much dispute put those courtly Gentlemen 
to the rout. The Lord Francis, presuming perhaps that his beauty 
would have charmed the soldiers, as it had done Mrs. Kirk, for 
whom he had made a splendid entertainment the night before he left 
the town, and made her a present of plate to the value of £1000, 
staid behind his company; where, unseasonably daring the troopers, 
and refusing to take quarter, he was killed; and after his death there 
was found upon him some of the hair of Mrs. Kirk sewed in a piece 
of ribbon that hung next his skin. The rest fled towards St. Neots, 
in the county of Huntington; where, being fallen upon again, they 
were routed a second time: in which action the parliament’s soldiers, 
to express their detestation of Dalbeir’s treachery, hewed him in 
pieces. ‘The Earl of Holland was taken, and sent prisoner to War- 
wick castle: but the Duke of Buckingham escaped, and went over 
to France. 


Pomfret castle being seized by some of the King’s party, was 
besieged by the country, assisted by some of the army, Sir Hugh 
Cholmondeley commanding at the siege. But the army, finding 
little progress made therein, ordered Col. Rainsborough with more 
forces thither ; appointing him to command in the room of Sir Hugh 
Cholmondeley. Whilst he was preparing for that service, being at 
Doncaster, ten or twelve miles from Pomfret, with a considerable 
force in the town, a party of horse dismounting at his quarters, and 
going up as friends to his chamber, under pretence of having busi- 
ness with him, seized him first, and, upon his refusal to go silently 
with them, murdered him. After his death, another commander 
being appointed in his place to carry on the siege, those in the castle 
were reduced to such extremities, that some of the most desperate 
of them resolved, together with their Governor one Morris, who had 
been page to the Earl of Strafford, to endeavour the breaking, 
through our forces on horseback: which they attempted. And 
though most of them were beaten back to the castle by the besiegers, 
yet this Morris made his way through; but was afterwards taken as 
he passed through the country in the disguise of a beggar, and 
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carried to York; where he was arraigned before Justice Thorpe, 
and being found guilty of treason, was executed for the same. 


Lt-Gen. Cromwel, with that part of the army which was with him, 
besieged the town and castle of Pembroke ; whither the chief of that 
party that fled from St. Faggons had made their retreat, as I said 
before: but wanting great guns, he was obliged to send for some to 
Gloucester, which with much difficulty were brought to him. This 
place detained the greatest part of our army about six weeks. But it 
was remarkable, that about the time the Scots were entering into Eng- 
land, the garrison, for want of provisions, was forced to capitulate 
and surrender upon articles ; by which some of them were to remain 
prisoners, and others to be banished into Ireland for three years. 
Amongst the latter were Col. Thomas Stradling, Sir Henry Stradling, 
Col. Button, and Maj. Butler; of the first were, Col. Laughern, Col. 
Poyer, and Col. Powell. 


Twenty thousand Scots being upon their march into England 
under the conduct of Duke Hamilton, with about 5000 English com- 
manded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale; some of us who had opposed 
the Lieutenant-General’s arbitrary proceedings when we were con- 
vinced he acted to promote a selfish and unwarrantable design, now 
thinking ourselves obliged to strengthen his hands in that necessary 
work which he was appointed to undertake, writ a letter to him, to 
encourage him, from the consideration of the justice of the cause 
wherein he was engaged, and the wickedness of those with whom he 
was to encounter, to proceed with chearfulness; assuring him, that, 
notwithstanding all our discouragements, we would readily give him 
all the assistance we could. ‘The house of Commons declared the 
Scots who had invaded England to be enemies, and ordered the 
Lieutenant-General to advance towards them, and fight them. But 
the Lords, in this doubtful posture of affairs, declined to concur with 
them in the same. Yet both of them, with the city of London, 
joined in driving on a personal treaty with the King in the Isle of 
Wight; and to that end the Lords and Commons revoked the votes 
for non-addresses ; whereby the King seemed to be on sure ground ; 
for that if the Scots army failed, he might still make terms with the 
parliament, The King’s party in Colchester were also much encour- 
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aged with hopes of relief from the Scots army, who were very nume- 
- rous, and well furnished with all things but a good cause. To fight 
this formidable army, the Lieutenant-General could not make up 
much above 7000 horse and foot; and those so extremely harrassed 
with hard service and long marches, that they seemed rather fit for a 
hospital than a battle. With this handful of men he advanced 
towards the enemy; and about Preston in Lancashire both armies 
met on the 17th of August 1648. The English who were in the 
Scots army, had the honour of the van, and for a time entertained 
ours with some opposition; but being vigorously pressed by our men, 
they were forced to retreat to a pass, which they maintained against 
us, whilst they sent to their General for succours; which he not 
sending, on purpose, as was said, that the English might be cut off, and 
his party kept entire to enable him to set up for himself, and give law to 
both nations, they began to shift for themselves: which made such an 
impression upon the Scots, that they soon followed their example, 
retreating in a disorderly manner. Ours followed them so close, 
that most of their foot threw down their arms, and yielded them- 
selves prisoners. Many of the principal officers of their foot were 
taken, with all their artillery, ammunition, and baggage. Hamilton, 
with 4 or 5000 horse in a body, left the field; and was pursued by 
Col. Thorney, a member of parliament, and Colonel of a regiment of | 
horse, a worthy and valiant man; who following them too close and 
unadvisedly, run himself upon one of their lances, wherewith he was 
mortally wounded ; which he perceiving by the wasting of his spirits, to 
express his affection to his country, and joy for the defeat of the 
enemy, desired his men to open to the right and left, that he might 
have the satisfaction to see them run before he died. The enemy’s 
body of horse kept themselves together for some days, roving up and 
down the country about Leicestershire ; which county the Lord Grey 
of Grooby had raised, and brought together about 3000 horse and 
foot to preserve the country from plunder, and to take all possible 
advantages against the enemy. And tho’ a body of horse from the 
army was in pursuit of the Scots; yet the Leicestershire party came 
up first to them at Uttoxeter in Staffordshire, where the body of 
the enemy’s horse was; and whilst the Scots were treating with the 
other party from the army, the Lord Grey’s men observing no guards 


kept, entered upon them before any conditions were made; where- 
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upon Hamilton surrendered himself to Col. Wayte, an officer of the 
Leicestershire party, delivering to him his scarf, his George, and his 
sword ; which last he desired him to keep carefully, because it had 
belonged to his ancestors. By the two parties the Scots were all 
made prisoners, and all their horses seized. The Duke of Hamilton 
was carried prisoner to Windsor castle; and all their standards of 
horse and foot were taken, and sent up to London; where the parlia- 
ment ordered them to be hung up in Wesminster-hall. The house 
of Lords who had avoided to declare the Scots enemies whilst their 
army was entire, now after their defeat prevented the house of Com- 
mons, and moved that a day might be appointed to give God thanks 
for this success. ‘The news of this victory being carried to the Isle 
of Wight, the King said to the Governor, that it was the worst news 
that ever came to England: to which he answered, That he thought 
the King had no cause to be of that opinion; since if Hamilton had 
beaten the English, he would certainly have possessed himself of the 
thrones of England and Scotland. The King presently replied, 
“You are mistaken; I could have commanded him back with 
“the motion of my hand.” Which whether he could do or no, was 
doubtful; but whatever reasons he had for this opinion, it seemed 
very unseasonable to own it openly in that conjuncture. Lt-Gen. 
Cromwel marched with part of his army to Edinburgh; where he 
dispossessed the Hamiltonian party cf their authority, and put the 
power into the hands of the Presbyterians ; by whom he was received 
with great demonstrations of joy. And tho’ lately they looked upon 
the Independent party as the worst of their enemies, yet now they 
owned and embraced them as their best friends and deliverers; and 
having notice given them, that the English army was about to return 
into England, they prevailed with the Lieutenant-General to leave 
Maj.-Gen. Lambert with a body of horse, till they could raise more 
forces to provide for their own safety. 


The treaty with the King being pressed with more heat than ever, 
and a design visibly appearing to render all our victories useless 
thereby ; by the advice of some friends I went down to the army, 
which lay at that time before Colchester: where attending upon the 
General, Sir Thomas Fairfax, to acquaint him with the state of affairs 
at London, I told him, that a design was driving on to betray the 
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cause in which so much of the people’s blood had been shed; that 
the King being under a restraint, would not account himself obliged 
by anything he should promise under such circumstances; assuring 
him, that most of those who pushed on the treaty with the greatest 
vehemency, intended not that he should be bound to the performance 
of it, but designed principally to use his authority and favour in 
order to destroy the army; who, as they had assumed the power, 
ought to make the best use of it, and to prevent the ruin of them- 
selves and the nation. He acknowledged what I said to be true ; 
and declared himself resolved to use the power he had, to maintain 
the cause of the public, upon a clear and evident call, looking upon 
himself to be obliged to pursue the work which he was about. Per- 
ceiving by such a general answer that he was irresolute, I went to 
Comnussary-General Ireton, who had a great influence upon him, and 
having found him, we discoursed together upon the same subject ; 
wherein we both agreed that it was necessary for the army to inter- 
pose in this matter, but differed about the time; he being of opinion, 
that it was to permit the King and the parliament to make an agree- 
ment, and to wait till they had made a full discovery of their inten- 
tions, whereby the people becoming sensible of their own danger, 
would willingly join to oppose them. My opinion was, that it would 
be much easier for the army to keep them from a conjunction, than | 
to oppose them when united ; it being highly probable, that the first 
things they would fall upon after their union, would be such as were 
most taking with the people, in order to oblige them to assist in the 
disbanding of the army, under pretence of lessening their taxes: and 
then if the army should in any manner signify a dislike of their pro- 
ceedings, they would be esteemed by the majority of the people, to 
be disturbers of the public peace, and accused of designing nothing 
save their own particular advantages. 


The King’s party in Colchester expecting to be included in the 
peace which was treating between him and the parliament, held out 
to the utmost ; but being in extreme want of provisions, and destitute 
of all hopes of relief since the defeat of the Scots, they were forced 
to surrender, on the 28th of August 1648, upon articles; whereby 
some of the principal of them being prisoners at discretion, the court- 
martial assembled, and condemned Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George 
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Lisle, and Sir Barnard Gascoin, to die; the last of whom being a 
foreigner, was pardoned, and the other two were shot to death 
according to the sentence. The Lord Goring and the Lord Capel 
were sent prisoners to London, and committed to the Tower by an 
order of the parliament. 


The two houses finding things in this posture, hastened the depar- 
ture of their commissioners to the Isle of Wight, with powers and 
instructions to treat with the King; who principally insisted on that 
article concerning Bishops, whom he accounted to be by divine right, 
or rather essentially necessary to the support of arbitrary power. 
Whereupon Ministers of each side were appointed to dispute touching 
that subject, in order to satisfy the King’s conscience. But the army 
having now wonderfully dispersed their enemies on every part, began 
to consider how to secure themselves and the common cause against 
the councils that were carried on in opposition to them, under pre- 
text of making peace with the King; and to that end drew upa 
declaration at St Alban’s, dated the 16th of November 1648, shewing, 
That the grounds of their first engagement was, to bring delinquents 
to justice ; that the King was guilty of the blood shed in the first and 
second war, and that therefore they could not trust him with the 
government. This remonstrance they presented to the parliament on 
the 2oth of November 1648. The King and parliament, seeing this 
cloud beginning to gather, endeavoured by all means possible to 
hasten their treaty to a conclusion. ‘The army also were not wanting 
to fortify themselves against that shock; sending some of their own 
number to those members of parliament whom they esteemed most 
faithful to the common cause, to invite them down to the army, after 
they should in a public manner have expressed their dissatisfaction 
to the proceedings of those who had betrayed the trust reposed in 
them by the good people of England ; and declared, that finding it 
impossible to be any farther serviceable in parliament, they had 
resolved to repair to the army, in order to procure their assistance in 
settling the government of the nation upon a just foundation. Ata 
meeting of some members of parliament with the said officers from 
the army, it was resolved, That though the way proposed by them 
might be taken in case all other means failed; yet, seeing there was 
more than a sufficient number of members in the parliament to make 
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a house, who were most affectionate to the public cause, it would be 
more proper for the army to relieve them from those who rendered 
them useless to the public service, thereby preserving the name and 
place of the parliament, than for the members thereof to quit 
their stations wherein they were appointed to serve, and to leave the 
civil authority in the hands of those who would be ready to fall in 
with any power that would attempt to frustrate what should be agreed 
on by them and the army. In prosecution of this result, the army 
drew to Colebrook ; from whence Commissary-General Ireton sent 
me word, that now he hoped they should please me: which I must 
acknowledge they did by the way which they were taking; not from 
any particular advantages that I expected from it, except an equal 
share of security with other men; but that the people of England 
might be preserved in their just rights, from the oppressions of violent 
men; the question in dispute between the King’s party and us being, 
as I apprehended, “ Whether the King should govern as a god by his 
‘will, and the nation be governed by force like beasts ? or, Whether 
“the people should be governed by laws made by themselves, and 
“live under a government derived from their own consent?” being 
fully persuaded, that an accommodation with the King was unsafe to 
the people of England, and unjust and wicked in the nature of it. 
The former, besides that it was obvious to all men, the King himself 
had proved, by the duplicity of his dealing with the parliament ; 
which manifestly appeared in his own papers taken at the battle of 
Naseby, and elsewhere. Of the latter I was convinced by the express 
words of God’s Law: ‘ That blood defileth the land, and the land 
“cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein, but by the 
“blood of him that shed it.” umd. xxxv. 33. And therefore I could 
not consent to the counsels of those who were contented to leave the 
guilt of so much blood upon the nation, and thereby to draw down 
the just vengeance of God upon us all; when it was most evident, 
that the war had been occasioned by the invasion of our rights, and 
open breach of our laws and constitution on the King’s part. 


The commissioners that were appointed to manage the treaty 
with the King, returned with the King’s answer, containing neither 
a positive grant, nor an absolute denial. As to the Bishops, he still 


retained his principle of their divine right, and therefore declared 
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that he could not dispense with the abolition of them: but for pre- 
sent satisfaction, hoping by giving ground, to gain a better oppor- 
tunity to serve them, he consented, that those who had bought their 
lands, should have a lease of them for some years: and for satisfac- 
tion for the blood that had been shed, he was willing that six should 
be excepted ; but withal care was taken, that they should be such as 
were far enough from the reach of justice. By another article, the 
militia was to remain in the parliament for ten years: thereby imply- 
ing, if I mistake not, that the right of granting it was in the King, 
and consequently that we had done him wrong in contending with 
him for it. By such ways and means did some men endeavour to 
abuse the nation. 


Some of our commissioners who had been with the King, pleaded 
in the house for a concurrence with him, as if they had been 
employed by him; though others with more ingenuity acknowledged, 
that they would not advise an agreement upon those terms, were it 
not to prevent a greater evil that was like to ensue upon the refusal 
of them. But Sir Henry Vane so truly stated the matter of fact 
relating to the treaty, and so evidently discovered the design and 
deceit of the King’s answer, that he made it clear to us, that by it 
the justice of our cause was not asserted, nor our rights secured for 
the future; concluding, that if they should accept of these terms 
without the concurrence of the army, it would prove but a feather in 
their caps. Notwithstanding which, the corrupt party in the house, 
having bargained for their own and the nation’s liberty, resolved to 
break through all hazards and inconveniences to make good their 
contract, and, after twenty four hours debate, resolved by the plurality 
of votes, “That the King’s concessions were ground for a future 
“settlement.” At which some of us expressing our dissatisfaction, 
desired that our protestation might be entered. But that being 
denied, as against the orders of the house, I contented myself to 
declare publicly, that, being convinced that they had deserted the 
common cause and interest of the nation, I could no longer join 
with them; the rest of those who dissented, also expressing them- 
selves much to the same purpose. The day following, some of the - 
principal officers of the army came to London, with expectation that 
things would be brought to this issue. And consulting with some 
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members of parliament and others, it was concluded, after a full and 
free debate, That the measures taken by the parliament were con- 
trary to the trust reposed in them, and tending to contract the guilt 
of the blood that had been shed, upon themselves and the nation : 
that it was therefore the duty of the army, to endeavour to put a 
stop to such proceedings ; having engaged in the war, not simply as 
mercenaries, but out of judgment and conscience, being convinced 
that the cause in which they were engaged was just, and that 
the good of the people was involved in it. Being come to this 
resolution, three of the members of the house, and three of the 
officers of the army, withdrew into a private room, to consider of the 
best means to attain the ends of our said resolution ; where we agreed, 
That the army should be drawn up the next morning, and guards 
placed in Westminster-hall, the court of requests, and the lobby; that 
none might be permitted to pass into the house but such as had con- 
tinued faithful to the public interest. To this end, we went over the 
names of all the members one by one, giving the truest characters 
we could of their inclinations; wherein I presume we were not 
mistaken in many. For the parliament was fallen into such factions 
and divisions, that any one who usually attended and observed the 
business of the house, could, after a debate upon any question, 
easily number the votes that would be on each side, before the ques- 
tion was put. Commissary-General Ireton went to Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, and acquainted him with the necessity of this extraordinary way 
of proceeding ; having taken care to have the army drawn up the 
next morning by seven of the clock. Col. Pride commanded the 
guard that attended at the parliament-doors, having a list of those 
members who were to be excluded; preventing them from entering 
into the house, and securing some of the most suspected under a 
guard provided for that end; in which he was assisted by the Lord 
Grey of Grooby and others, who knew the members. ‘To justify these 
proceedings, the army sent a message to the house, representing, 
That whereas divers members had been expelled the house upon 
account of the violence done to the parliament by the city of London 
and others, in 1647; yet, upon the absence of many well-affected 
members, by reason of their employments in the army and elsewhere 
against the enemy, the said persons were readmitted without any trial 


or satisfaction in the things whereof they were accused; whereby the 
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Scots had been drawn to invade this kingdom, and the house pre- 
vented by the intruders aud their accomplices from declaring against 
the invaders, who had made up the number of ninety odd votes to 
that purpose: and whereas, by the prevalency of the same corrupt 
councils, justice had been obstructed, and a settlement of affairs 
hindered : and, lastly, the King’s concessions declared to be a ground 
for the settlement of peace, notwithstanding the insufficiency and 
defects of them: they therefore most humbly desired, that all those 
members who are innocent in these things, would by a public declara- 
tion acquit themselves from any guilt thereof, or concurrence therein ; 
and that those who shall not so acquit themselves, may be excluded 
or suspended the house till they have given clear satisfaction therein ; 
that those who have faithfully performed their trust, may proceed 
without interruption to the execution of justice; and to make speedy 
provision for an equal succession of representatives, wherein differ- 
ences may be composed, and all men comfortably acquiesce: as they 
for their parts thereby engaged and assured them they would. The 
house, wherein there was about six score, was moved to send for 
those members who were thus excluded by the army ; which they did, 
as I presume, rather upon the account of decency, than from any 
desire they had that their message should be obeyed; and that it 
might clearly appear, that this interruption proceeded from the army, 
and not from any advice of the parliament ; to the end that what they 
should act separately, might be esteemed to be only in order to pre- 
vent such inconveniences as might otherwise fall upon the nation, if 
the whole power should be left in the hands of an army; and that 
their actions appearing to be founded upon this necessity, they might 
the better secure the respect and obedience of the people. Upon 
such considerations, when the Serjeant returned, and acquainted 
them, that the excluded members were detained by the army, the 
house proceeded in the business before them. 


Lt-Gen. Cromwel the night after the interruption of the house 
arrived from Scotland, and lay at Whitehall; where, and at other 
places, he declared that he had not been acquainted with this design ; 
yet since it was done, he was glad of it, and would endeavour to 
maintain it. 


Maj.-Gen. Harrison being sent by the army with a party of horse 
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to bring the King from the Isle of Wight, Col. Hammond, who was 
intrusted with the custody of him by the parliament, disputed to 
deliver him ; but finding that those about him inclined to comply, he 
thought it not convenient to make any farther opposition. So that 
the King was conducted from the island to Hurst Castle, and from 
thence to Windsor, by Maj.-Gen. Harrison. Being on his way, he 
dined at Mr. Leviston’s in Bagshot park, who had provided a horse 
for him to make his escape: but this design also was discovered, and 
prevented. The King being at Windsor, it was debated what should 
be done with him. The army were for bringing him to a trial, for 
levying war against the parliament and people of England ; and the 
common council of the city of London presented a petition to the 
parliament, by the hands of Col. Titchburn, to that effect. But some 
of the commonwealth’s men desired, that before they consented to 
that method, it might be resolved what government to establish, 
fearing a design in the army to set up some one of themselves in his 
room. Others endeavoured to persuade them, that the execution of 
justice ought to be their first work, in respect of their duty to God 
and the people; that the failure therein had been already the 
occasion of a second war, which was justly to be charged on the 
parliament for neglecting that duty; that those who were truly 
commonwealth’s men, ought to be of that opinion, as the most 
probable means to obtain their desires in the establishment of an 
equal and just government ; and that the officers of the army, who 
were chiefly to be suspected, could not be guilty of so much 
impudence and folly, to erect an arbitrary power in any one of them- 
selves, after they had in so public a manner declayed their detestation 
of it in another. 


In order to the accomplishment of the important work which the 
house of Commons had now before them, they voted, ‘“‘ That by the 
“fundamental laws of the land, it is treason for the King of England 
“‘ for the time being, to levy war against the parliament and kingdom.” 
To which the Lords not concurring, they passed it the next day with- 
out their consent; and the day after declared, “‘ That the people are, 
‘“‘under God, the original of all just power; that the house of Com- 
‘mons, being chosen by, and representing the people, are the 


“supreme power in the nation; that whatsoever is enacted or declared 
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“for law by the Commons in parliament, hath the force of a law, 
“and the people are concluded thereby, though the consent of King 
* or Peers be not had thereto.” 


This obstruction being removed, several petitions were brought to 
the parliament, for so the house of Commons now styled themselves, 
from the city of London, borough of Southwark, and most of the 
counties in England, requesting that the King might be brought to 
justice: in order to which, they passed an act, authorising the 
persons therein named, or any thirty of them, to proceed to the 
arraignment, condemnation or acquittal of the King; with full power, 
in case of condemnation, to proceed to sentence, and to cause the 
said sentence to be put in execution. 


This high court of justice met on the 8th of January 1648, in the 
Painted chamber, to the number of about fourscore, consisting chiefly 
of members of Parliament, officers of the army, and gentlemen of the 
country ; where they chose Serjeant Aske, Serjeant Steel, and Dr. 
Dorrislaus, to be their counsel; Mr. John Coke of Gray’s-Inn to be 
their Solicitor, and Mr Andrew Broughton their Secretary ; and sent 
out a precept, under their hands and seals, for proclaiming the court 
to be held in Westminster-hall on the roth of the said month ; which 
was performed accordingly by Serjeant Dendy, attended by a party 
of horse, in Cheapside, before the Old Exchange, and in Westminster- 
hall. On the roth, they chose Serjeant Bradshaw to be their Presi- 
dent, with Mr. Lisle and Mr. Say to be his assistants. And a charge 
of high treason being drawn up against the King, the court appointed 
a convenient place to be prepared at the upper end of Westminster- 
hall for his public trial, directing it to be covered with scarlet cloth, 
and ordered twenty halberdiers to attend the President, and thirty 
the King. 


All things being thus prepared for the trial, the King was con- 
ducted from Windsor to St. James’s. From whence, on the zoth of 
January, he was brought to the bar of the high court of justice; 
where the President acquainted the King with the causes of his 
being brought to that place: for that he, contrary to the trust 
reposed in him by the people, to see the laws put in execution for 
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their good, had made use of his power to subvert those laws, and to 
set up his will and pleasure as a law over them: that, in order to 
effect that design, he had endeavoured the suppression of parlia- 
ments, the best defence of the people’s liberties: that he had levied 
war against the parliament and people of England, wherein great 
numbers of the good people had been slain; of which blood the 
parliament presuming him guilty, had appointed this high court of 
justice for the trial of him for the same. Then turning to Mr. 
Broughton, clerk of the court, he commanded him to read the 
charge against the King; who, as the clerk was reading the charge, 
interrupted him, saying, “‘I am not intrusted by the people, they are 
‘‘mine by inheritance ;” demanding by what authority they brought 
him thither. The President answered, That they derived their 
authority from an act made by the Commons of England assembled 
in parliament. The King said, The Commons could not give an 
oath; that they were no court, and therefore could make no act for 
the trial of any man, much less of him their sovereign. It was 
replied, That the Commons assembled in parliament could acknow- 
ledge no other sovereign but God; for that upon his and the people’s 
appeal to the sword for the decision of their respective pretensions, 
judgment had been given for the people ; who, conceiving it to be 
their duty not to bear the sword in vain, had.appointed the court to 
make inquisition for the blood that had been shed in that dispute. 
Whereupon the President, being moved by Mr. Solicitor Coke, in 
the name, and on the behalf of the good people of England, com- 
manded the clerk of the court to proceed in the reading of the 
charge against him. Which being done, the King was required to 
give his answer to it, and to plead Guilty or Not guilty. The King 
demurred to the jurisdiction of the court ; affirming that no man, nor 
body of men, had power to call him to an account, being not 
intrusted by man, and therefore accountable only to God for his 
actions; entering upon a large discourse of his being in treaty with 
the parliament’s commissioners at the Isle of Wight, and his being 
taken from thence he knew not how, when he thought he was come 
to a conclusion with them. ‘This discourse seeming not to the pur- 
pose, the President told him, that as to his plea of not being account 
able to man, seeing God, by his providence, had over-ruled it, the 
court had resolved to do so also ; and that if he would give no other 
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answer, that which he had given should be registered; and they 
would proceed as if he had confessed the charge. In order to which, 
the President commanded his answer to be entered ; directing 
Serjeant Dendy, who attended the court, to withdraw the prisoner ; 
which, as he was doing, many persons cried out in the hall, Fustzce, 
Fustice. The King being withdrawn, the court adjourned into the 
Painted chamber, to consider what farther was fit to be done; and 
being desirous to prevent all objections tending to accuse them of 
haste or surprise, they resolved to conveen him before them publicly 
twice more: after which, if he persisted in his demurrer to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court then to give judgment against him. And that nothing 
might be wanting, in case he should resolve to plead, they appointed 
witnesses to be examined to every article of the charge. At the 
King’s second appearance before the court, which was on the 22nd 
of January, he carried himself in the same manner as_ before. 
Whereupon his refusal being again entered, and he withdrawn, the 
court adjourned to the Painted chamber. On the 23d of January, 
the King was brought a third time before the commissioners; where 
refusing to plead, as he had done before, his refusal was entered ; 
and witnesses examined publicly, to prove the charge of his levying 
war against the parliament. After which, Solicitor-General Coke 
demanded of the court, that they would proceed to the pronouncing 
of sentence against the prisoner at the bar. Whereupon the court 
adjourned into the Painted chamber; and upon serious considera- 
tion, declared the King to be a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a 
public enemy to the commonwealth: that his condemnation extend 
unto death, by severing his head from his body; and that a sentence 
grounded upon those votes be prepared; which being agreed upon, 
the King should be ordered on the next day following to receive it. 
The sentence being ingrossed, was read on the 27th of January: and 
thereupon the court resolved, That the same should be the sentence, 
which should be read and published in Westminster-hall the same 
day ; that the President should not permit the King to speak after 
the sentence pronounced ; that he should openly declare it to be the 
sense and judgment of the court ; and that the commissioners should 
signify their consent by standing up. In the afternoon, the King was 
brought to the bar, and desired that he might be permitted to make 
one proposition before they proceeded to sentence; which he 
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earnestly pressing, as that which he thought would tend to the 
reconcilling of all parties, and to the peace of the three kingdoms, 
they permitted him to offer it. The effect of which was, that he 
might meet the two houses in the Painted chamber, to whom he 
doubted not to offer that which should satisfy and secure all interests; 
designing, as I have been since informed, to propose his own resigna- 
tion, and the admission of his son to the throne, upon such terms as 
should have been agreed upon. This motion being new and 
unexpected to the court, who were not willing to deny or grant any 
thing without serious deliberation, they withdrew to. consider of it 
into the inner court of wards: and being satisfied, upon debate, that 
nothing but loss of time would be the consequence of it, they returned 
into the court with a negative to his demand ; telling him, That they 
met there as a court of justice, commissionated by the parliament, of 
whose authority they were fully satisfied : that, by their commission, 
they were not authorised to receive any proposals from him, but to 
proceed to the trial of him: that, in order thereto, his charge had 
been read to him; to which, if he would have pleaded, the counsel 
for the commonwealth were ready to have proved it against him: 
that he had thrice demurred to the jurisdiction of the court; which 
demurrer the court had over-ruled, and registered; crdering to pro- 
ceed against him, as if he had confessed the charge: and that if he 
had any proposition to make, it was proper for him to address it to 
the parliament, and not to them. Then the President enlarged upon 
the horrid nature of those crimes of which he had been accused, and 
was now convicted; declaring, That the only just power of Kings was 
derived from the consent of the people: that whereas the people had 
intrusted him to see their laws put in execution, he had endeavoured, 
throughout the whole course of his reign, to subvert those good laws, and 
to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government in the ropm of 
them: that, to cut off all hopes of redress, he had attempted, from 
the beginning of his reign, either wholly to destroy parliaments, or to 
render them only subservient to his own corrupt designs: that though 
he had consented, the public necessities so requiring, that this parlia- 
ment should not be dissolved but by an act of themselves, he had 
levied war against them, that he might not only dissolve them, but, 
by the terror of his power, for ever discourage such assemblies from 
doing their duty : that in this war many thousands of the good people 
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of England had lost their lives: that, in obedience to what God 
commanded, and the nation expected, the parliament had appointed 
this court to make inquisition for this blood, and to try him for the 
same: that his charge had been read to him, and he required to give 
an answer to it; which he having thrice refused to do, he acquainted 
him, that the court had resolved to pronounce sentence against him; 
and thereupon commanded the clerk to read it ; which he did, being 
to this effect: THAT THE KING, FOR THE CRIMES CONTAINED IN THE 
CHARGE, SHOULD BE CARRIED BACK TO THE PLACE FROM WHENCE HE 
CAME, AND THENCE TO THE PLACE OF EXECUTION, WHERE HIS HEAD 
SHOULD BE SEVERED FROM HIs Bopy. Which sentence being read, 
the commisssioners testified their unanimous assent by their standing 
up. The King would have spoken something before he was with- 
drawn ; but being accounted dead in law immediately after sentence 
pronounced, it was not permitted. The court withdrew also; and 
agreed, that the sentence should be put in execution on the Tuesday 
following, which would be the 30th of January 1648. The King, 
having refused such Ministers as the court appointed to attend him, 
desired that Dr. Juxton, late Bishop of London, might be permitted 
to come to him; which being granted, and Adjutant-General Allen 
sent to acquaint the Doctor with the King’s condition and desires, 
he, being altogether unprepared for such a work, broke out into these 
expressions, ‘‘ God save me, what a trick is this, that I should have 
“no more warning, and I have nothing ready!” but, recollecting 
himself a little, he put on his scarf, and his other furniture, and went 
with him to the King; where, having read the common-prayer, and 
one of his old sermons, he administered the sacrament to him ; not 
forgetting to use the words of the confession set down in the liturgy, 
inviting all those that truly repent to make their confession before the 
congregation then gathered together ; though there was none present 
but the King and himself. 


The high court of justice appointed a committee to inspect the 
parts about Whitehall for a convenient place for the execution of the 
King; who having made their report, it was agreed, that a scaffold 
should be erected to that purpose near the Banqueting-house, and 
order given to cover it with black. The same day, being the 29th of 
January, they signed a warrant for his execution, to which about 
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threescore of the commissioners set their hands and seals; directing 
it to Col. Hacker, Col. Hunks, and Col. Phaier, or either of them. 
The Duke of Gloucester and the Lady Elisabeth waited on the 
King the same day to take their leave of him. An Extraordinary 
Ambassador from the United Provinces had his audience in the 
parliament. His business was, to interceed with them for the life of 
the King, and to preserve a fair correspondence between England 
and the States. The next day, about eight in the morning, the King, 
attended by a guard, was brought from S. James’s, through the park, 
to Whitehall; where, having drunk a glass or two of red wine, and 
staid about two hours in a private room, he was conducted to the 
scaffold out of a window of the Banqueting-house ; and having made 
a speech, and taken off his George, he kneeled down at the block, 
and the executioner performed his office. The body was ordered to 
be interred at Windsor. The Duke of Lennox, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, the Earls of Southampton and Lindsey, with some others, 
having leave from the parliament, attended it to the grave. 
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Propositions delivered to his Magjesry 


tee A TMs Nae 


Ftarl of Strafford, 


For SECURING of his MAJESTY’S ESTATE, 
And BRIDLING of PARLIAMENTS, 


And for increase of his revenue much more than it ts. 


Ouching the first, having considered divers means, I find none 

so important to strengthen your Majesty’s Regal authorities 

against all oppositions or practices of troublesome spirits, as to fortify 

your kingdom, by having a fortress in every chief town and important 

place thereof, furnished with ordnance, munition, and faithful men, 

as they ought to be, with all other circumstances fit to be digestem in 
a business of this nature. 


Ordering withal the trained soldiers of the country to be united in 
one dependency with the said forts, as well to secure their begin- 
nings, as to secure them in any occasion of suspect, and keep their 
arms for more security; whereby the countries are no less to be 
brought into subjection than the cities themselves, and consequently 
the whole kingdom; your Majesty having, by this course, the power 
thereof in your own hands. 


The reasons of these suggestions. 


First, That, in policy, it is a greater tye of the people by force and 
necessity, than merely by love and affection: for by the one the 
government resteth always secure; but by the other, no longer than 
the people are well contented. 


Secondly, It forceth obstinate subjects to be no more presumptuous 
than it pleaseth your Majesty to permit them. 
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Thirdly, That to have a state unfurnished, is to give the bridle 
thereof to the subject; when by the contrary it resteth only in the 
prince’s hand. 


Fourthly, That modern fortresses take long time in winning, with 
such charge and difficulty as no subjects in these times have means 
probable to attempt them. 


Fifthly, That it is a sure remedy against rebellious and popular 
mutinies, or against foreign powers ; because they cannot well 
succeed, when by this course the apparent means is taken away, to 
force the King and state upon a doubtful fortune of a set battle, as 
was the cause that moved the pretended invasion against the land 
attempted by the King of Spain, 1588. 


Sixthly, That your Majesty’s government is now secured by the 
people’s more subjection ; and by their subjection your parliament 
must be forced consequently to alter their style, and to be conform- 
able to your will and pleasure: for their words and opposition 
importeth nothing, where the power is in your Majesty’s own hands, 
to do with them what you please ; being indeed the chief purpose of 
this discourse, and the secret intent thereof, fit to be concealed from 
any English at all, either counsellor of state or others. 


For these and other weighty reasons, it may be considered in this 
place, to make your Majesty more powerful and strong, some orders 
be observed, that are used in fortified countries, the government 
thereof importeth as much as the states themselves, I mean in times 
of doubt and suspect ; which are these. 


Imprimis, ‘That none wear arms or weapons at all, either in city or 
country, but such as your Majesty may think fit to privilege; and 
they to be inrolled. 


Secondly, That as many high-ways as conveniently may be done, 
may be made passable through those cities and towns fortified, to 
constrain the passengers to travel through them. | 


Thirdly, That soldiers of fortresses be sometimes chosen of another 
nation, if subjects to the same prince ; but howsoever not to be born 
in the same province, or within forty miles of the fortress ; and not 


to have friends or correspondency near it. 
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Fourthly, ‘Vhat at the gates of such walled towns be appointed officers, 
not to suffer any unknown passenger to pass without a ticket, shewing 
from whence he came, and whither he goeth; and that the gates of 
each city be shut at night, and the keys be kept by the Mayor or 
Governor. Also that the inn-keepers do deliver the names of all 
unknown passengers that lodge in their houses ; and if they stay sus- 
piciously at any time, to present them to the Governor: whereby 
dangerous persons seeing these strict courses, will be more wary 
of their actions, and thereby mischievous attempts will be pre- 
vented. All which being referred to your Majesty’s wise considera- 
tion, it is meet for me withal to give you some satisfaction of the 
charge and time to perform what is proposed, that you may not be 
discouraged in the difficulty of the one, or prolongation of the other. 
Both which doubts are resolved in one and the same reason; in 
respect that in England each chief town commonly hath a ruinated 
castle, well seated for strength: whose foundation and stone remain- 
ing, may be both quickly repaired for this use, and with little charge ; 
and made strong enough, I hope, for this purpose in the space of one 
year, by adding withal bulwarks and rampiers, according to the rules 
of fortification. 


The ordnance for these forts may be of iron; and not to disfurnish 
your Majesty’s navy, or be at a greater charge than is needful to 
maintain yearly the forts. 


I make account, in ordinary pay, three thousand men will be 
sufficient ; and will require forty thousand pounds charge fer annum, 
or thereabouts, being an expence that inferior princes undergo for 
their necessary safety. All which prevention added to the invincible 
sea-forces your Majesty hath already, and may have, will make you 
the most powerful and obeyed prince of the world; which I could 
likewise confirm by many examples, but I omit them for brevity, and 
not to confuse your Majesty with too much matter. Your gracious 
Majesty may find, by the scope of this discourse, the means shewed 
in general to bridle your subjects, that may either be discontented or 
obstinate. So likewise am I to conclude the same intent, particularly 
against the perverseness of your parliament, as well to suppress that 
pernicious humour, as to avoid their oppositions against your profit ; 
being the second part to be discoursed on. 
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And therefore have first thought fit, for better prevention thereof, 
to make known to your Majesty the purpose of a general oath your 
subjects may take, for sure avoiding of all rubs that may hinder the 
conclusion of those businesses. 


It is further meant, that no subject upon pain of high treason may 
refuse the same oath, containing only matter of allegiance, and 
not scruples or points of conscience, that may gain pretence to be 
denied. 


The effect of the oath ts thts. 


Hat all your Majesty’s subjects do acknowledge you to be 
absolute King and Monarch within your dominions, as 1s 
among the Christian princes, and your prerogative as great; whereby 
you may and shall of yourself, by your Majesty’s proclamation, as 
well as any other sovereign princes doing the like, make laws, or 
reverse any made; with any other act so great a monarch as yourself 
may do; and that without further consent of parliaments, or need to 
call them at all in such cases; confirming, that the parliament in all 
matters (excepting causes to be sentenced at the high court) ought 
to be subject unto your Majesty’s will, to give the negative or affir- 
mative conclusion ; and not to be constrained by their impertinences 
to any inconvenience, appertaining to your Majesty’s Royal autho- 
rity; and this notwithstanding any bad pretence or custom to the> 
contrary in practice ; which (indeed) were fitter to be offered a prince 
elected without any other right, than to your Majesty, born succes- 
sively King of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and your heirs for 
ever; and so resumed, not only of your subjects, but also of the 
whole world. How necessary the dangerous supremacy of parlia- 
ment-usurpation is to be prevented, the example of Lewis XI. King 
of France doth manifest; who found the like opposition as your 
Majesty doth, and by his wisdom suppressed it; and that to the 
purpose here intended: which is not to put down altogether parlia- 
ments, and their authority, being in many cases very necessary and 
fit; but to abridge them, so far as they seek to derogate from your 
Majesty’s Royal authority, or advancement of your greatness. 


The caution in offering the aforesaid oath may require some 


policy, for the easier passage of it at first, either by singular or par- 
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ticular tractation; and that so near at one time over the land, as one 
government may not know what the other intendeth, so it may pass 
the easier by having no time of combination or opposition. 


There is another means also more certain than this, to bring to 
pass this oath more easily; as also your profit, and what is pre- 
tended ; which here I omit for brevity, requiring a long discourse 
by itself; and have set it down in particular instructions to inform 
your Majesty. 


The second part of this discourse, is touching your Majesty’s 
profit, after your state is secured : wherein I shall observe both some 
reasonable content to the people, as also consider the great expences 
that princes have now-a-days, more than in times past, to maintain 
their greatness, and safety of their subjects; who if they have not wit 
or will to consider their own interest, so much your Majesty’s wisdom 
must repair their defects, and force them by compulsion. But I 
hope there shall be no such cause in points so reasonable. 


To increase your Majesty’s revenue, I set down divers means for 
your gracious self to make choice of either, all or part at your 
pleasure, and to put in execution by such degrees and conditions as 
your great wisdom shall think fit in a business of this nature. 


Imprimis, The first course or means intended to increase your 
Majesty’s revenues or profit withal, is of greatest consequence: and 
I shall call it a decéma, being so termed in Italy, where in some parts 
it is in use ; importing the tenth part of all subjects estates, to be 
paid as a yearly rent to the prince, and as well moneyed men in 
towns, as landed men in the countries, their value and estates 
esteemed justly as it is to the true value, (though with reason), and 
this paid yearly in money: which course applied in England for your 
Majesty’s service, may serve instead of subsidies, fifteens, and such 
like ; which in this case are fit to be released for the subjects benefit 
and content. in recompence of the said decéma, which will yield your 
Majesty more in certainty, than they do casually, by five hundred 
thousand pounds fer annum, at the least. 


Item, That when your Majesty hath gotten money into your hands 
by some courses to be set down, it would be a profitable course to 
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increase your zv¢rato, to buy out all estates and leases upon your own 
lands, in such sort that they be made no losers; whereby, having 
your lands free, and renting them out to the true value, as it is most 
in use, and not employed as heretofore, at an old rent and small fines, 
you may rent it out for at least four or five times more money than 
the old rent comes to; so that if your Majesty’s lands be already 
but threescore thousand pounds fer annum, by this course it will be 
augmented at least two hundred thousand pounds per annum ,; and 
to buy out the tenants estates, will come to a small matter by the 
course, to make them no losers, considering the gains they have 
already made upon the lands: and this is the rather to be done, and 
the present course changed, because it hath been a custom merely to 
cozen the King. 


Ltem, Whereas most princes do receive the benefit of salt in their 
own hands, as a matter of great profit, because they receive it at the 
lowest price possible, and vent it with double gains yearly ; the same 
course used by your Majesty were worth an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds at least. It is likewise in other parts, that all weights 
and measures of the land, either in private houses, shops, or public 
markets, should be viewed to be just, and sealed once a-year, paying 
to the prince for it ; which in England applied to your Majesty, with 
order to pay six pence for the sealing of each said weight or measure, 
would yield near threescore thousand pounds fer annum. 


Ztem, That all countries pay a gade//a for transportation of cloth, 
and so likewise in England; yet in Spain there is an impost upon 
the wools; which is so great a benefit and wealth to the sheep- 
masters, as they may well pay you 5 7 fer cent. of the true value of 
their shearing ; which I conceive may be worth 15,000 4. per annum. 


/tem, Whereas the lawyers fees and gains in England be excessive, 
to your Majesty's subjects prejudice; it were to your Majesty to 
make use thereof, and to impose on all causes sentenced with the 
party, to pay 5 Z fer cent. of the true value that the cause had gained 
him; and for a recompence thereof, to limit all lawyers fees and 
gettings ; whereby the subject shall save more in fees and charges 
than he giveth in the gadel/a ; which, I believe, may be worth one 
year with another fifty thousand pounds. 
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ftem, Whereas the inns and victualling-houses in England are 
more chargeable to travellers than in other countries, it were good 
for your Majesty to limit them to certain ordinaries, and raise besides 
a large imposition, as it is used in Tuscany and other parts ; that is, 
prohibiting all inns and vitualling houses, but such as shall pay it ; 
and to impose upon the chief inns and taverns to pay ten pounds 
a-year to your Majesty, and the worst five pounds fev annum ; and 
all the ale-houses twenty shillings fer annum, more or less as they are 
in custom of all sorts. There are so many in England, that this 
impost will yield 100,000 7. per annum to your Majesty. 


tem, In Tuscany and other parts there is a gadel/a of all cattle or 
flesh, or horses, sold in the market, paying three or four pound fer 
cent. for what they are sold for; which, by conjecture, may be worth 
in England 20,000 /. fer annum ,; using the like custom upon fish and 
other victuals, bread excepted. And for this cause all flesh, and fish 
and victuals, to be praised and sold by weight ; whereby the subject 
saveth more in not being cozened, than the imposition importeth 
them. 


Stem, In ‘Vuscany is used a taxation of 7 2 fer cent. upon all aliena- 
tions of lands to the true value ; as also seven pounds fer cent. upon 
all dowries or marriage-monies ; the like, if it be justly used in 
England, were worth at least 100,000 /. perv annum; with many other 
taxations upon meal, and upon all merchandize in all towns, as well 
port-towns, which here I omit, as not fit for England. And, in satis- 
faction to the subjects for these taxes, your Majesty may be pleased 
to release them of wardships ; and to enjoy their estates at 18 years 
old, and in the mean time their profit to be preserved for their own 
benefit. And also in forfeiture of estates by condemnation, your 
Majesty may release the subject, as not to take the forfeiture of their 
lands, but their goods, (high treason only excepted); and to allow 
the counsel of lawyers in cases of life and death, as also not to be 
condemned without two witnesses; with such like benefits; which 
import much more their good, than all the taxations named can pre- 
judice them. 


lten, That some of the former taxations be used in Scotland and 
Ireland, as may easily be brought about by the first example thereof 
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used in England, may very well be made to increase your revenue 
there, more than it is by 200,000 /. fer ann. 


Item, All officers in the land, great and small, in your Majesty’s 
grant, may be granted with condition to pay you a part yearly 
according to the true value. This in time may be worth, as I con- 
ceive, an hundred thousand pounds fer annum. Adding also nota- 
ries, attornies, and such like, to pay some proportion yearly towards 
it, for being allowed by your Majesty to practise, and prohibiting else 
any to practise in such places. 


Item, 1 know an assured course in your Majesty’s navy, which 
may save at least forty thousand pounds fer annum, which 
requiring a whole discourse by itself, I omit; only do promise you 
to do it whensover you command. 


ofa reduce your Majesty’s household to board-wages, as most 
other princes do, reserving some few tables. This will save your 
Majesty 60,000 7, fer annum; and ease greatly the subjects besides, 
both in carriages and provision, which is a good reason that your 
Majesty in honour might do it. 


Item, Whereas your Majesty’s laws do command the strict keeping 
of fasting-days, you may also prohibit on those days to eat eggs, 
cheese, or white meats, but such only as are contented to pay 18 d. 
per annum, for their liberty to eat them, and the better sort 10 s. 
The employment of this may be for the defence of the land, in main- 
taining the navy, garrisons, and such like ; much after the fashion of 
a cruzado in Spain, as your Majesty knoweth. 


Lastly, I have a course upon Catholics, and very safe for your 
Majesty, being with their good liking, as it may be wrought to yield 
you presently at least 200,000 /. per annum, by raising a certain. 
value upon their lands, and some other impositions ; which requiring 
a long discourse by itself, I will omit it here, setting it down in my 
instructions. It will save your Majesty at the least 10,000 4 fer 
annum, to make it pain of death, and confiscation of goods and lands, 
for any of the officers to cozen you, which now is much to be feared 
they do, or else they could not be so rich; and herein to allow a 


fourth part benefit to them that shall find out the cozenage. 
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Here is not meant officers of state, as the Lord Treasurer, &c., 
being officers of the crown. The sum of all this amounteth to two 
millions and two hundred thousand pounds fer avnum. Suppose it 
be but one million and a half, as surely your Majesty may make by 
the courses set down ; yet it is more than I promised in my letter for 
your Majesty’s service, besides some sums of money in present by 
the courses following. 


Imprimis, By the Prince’s marriage. 


Secondly, To make all the Earls in England Grandees, as in Spain, 
and Principz, with such like privileges, and to pay 20,000 /. a piece 
for it. 


Thirdly, Also, if you make them feodaries of the towns belonging 
to their Earldoms, if they will for it —_——_———— besides, as they 
do to the King of Spain in the kingdom of. Naples ; and so ‘likewise 
Barons to be made Earls and Peers, to pay nineteen thousand pounds 
a piece ; I think it might yield five hundred thousand pounds, and 
oblige them more sure to your Majesty. 


Fourthly, To make choice of two hundred of the richest men in 
England in estate that be not Noblemen, and make them titular, as 
it is used in Naples, and paying for it ; that is, a Duke thirty thousand 
pounds, a Marquis fifteen thousand pounds, an Earl ten thousand 
pounds, a Baron or Viscount five thousand pounds. 


It is to be understood, that ancient Nobility of Barons and Earls 
are to preceed these as Peers, though these be made Marquisses or 
Dukes. This may raise a million of pounds, and more to your 
Majesty. To make Gentlemen of low quality, and franklins, or rich 
tarmers, Esquires, to preceed them, would yield your Majesty also a 
great sum of money in present. ea 


I know another course to yield your Majesty three hundred thoi- 
sand pounds in money, which as yet the time serveth not to deliver, 
until your Majesty be resolved to proceed in some of the former 
courses ; which till then I omit. 


Other courses also that may make present money, I shall study for 
your Majesty’s service ; and as [| shall find them out, acquaint you 
withal. | 

ay | 
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Lastly, To conclude all these discourses, by the application of this 
course used for your profit, that is not only the means to make you 
the richest King that ever England had, but also your safety 
augmented thereby to be most secure ; besides what is shewed in 
the first part of this discourse, I mean by the occasion of the taxation, 
and raising of monies, your Majesty shall have cause and means to 
employ, in all places of the land, so many officers and ministers to be 
obliged to you for their own profit and interest, as nothing can be 
attempted against your person and Royal state over the land, but 
some of these shall in all probability have means to find it out and 
hinder it. Besides, this course will repress many disorders and 
abuses in the public government, which were hard to be discovered 
by men indifferent. 


To prohibit gorgeous and costly apparel to be worn but by persons 
of good quality, shall save the Gentry of the kingdom much more 
money than they shall be taxed to pay your Majesty. 


Thus withal I humbly take my leave, and kiss your gracious 
hands, desiring pardon for my errors I may commit herein. 


STRAFFORD, 
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Being, for the most part, that which was intended to have 
beer? delivered at the bar, if the King had pleaded to the 
charge, and put himself upon a fair trial. 


Woy 


An additional opinion, concerning the death of King James, 
the loss of Roche/, and the blood of /reland. 


me OlZN- COOK, of Gray’ s-Inn, Barrister. 


Justice is an excellent virtue : 
Reason is the life of the law. 
Womanish pity to mourn for a tyrant, 
Is a deceitful cruelty to a city. 


aya 


King CrLARILES’s* Case, 


May it please your Lordship, 


Y Lord President, and this high court, erected for the most 
comprehensive, impartial, and glorious piece of justice, that 

ever was acted and executed upon the theatre of England; for the 
trying and judging of Charles Stuart, whom God in his wrath gave 
to be a King to this nation, and will, I trust, in great love, for his 
notorious prevarications and blood-guiltiness, take him away from 
us: He that hath been the original of all injustice, and the principal 
author of more mischiefs to the free-born people of this nation, than 
the best arithmetician can well enumerate, stands now to give an 
account of his stewardship, and to receive the good of justice, for all 
the evil of his injustice and cruelty. Had he ten thousand lives, 
they could not all satisfy for the numerous, horrid, and barbarous 
massacres of myriads and legions of innocent persons, which, by his 
commands, commissions and procurements, (or at least all the world 
must needs say, which he might have prevented ; and he that suffers 
any man to be killed, when he may save his life without danger of 
his own, is a murderer), have been cruelly slain, and inhumanely 
murdered, in this renowned Albion. Anglia hath been made an 
Aceldama, and her younger sister Ireland a land of ire and misery ; 
and yet this hard-hearted man, as he went out of the court down the 
stairs, Jan. 22, said, (as some of the guard told me, and others), That 
he was not troubled for any of the blood that had been shed, but for 
the blood of one man, (peradventure he meant Strafford). He was 
no more affected with a list that was brought in to Oxford of five or 
six thousand slain at Edgehill, than to read one of Ben Johnson’s 
tragedies. You gentlemen royalists that fought for him, if ye had 
lost your lives for his sake, you see he would have no more pitied 
you by his own confession, than you do a poor worm. And yet what 
heart but would cleave, if it were a.rock; melt, if it were ice; break, 


if it were flint ; or dissolve, if it were a diamond, to consider that so 
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much precious Protestant blood should be shed in these three king- 
doms; so many gallant, valiant men, of all sorts and conditions, to 
be sacrificed, and lose their lives, and many of them to die so desper- 
ately in regard of their eternal conditions; and all this merely and 
only for the satisfying and fulfilling of one man’s sinful lust and 
wicked will? A good shepherd is he that lays down his life, or ven- 
tures it, to save the sheep: but for one to be so proudly wedded to 
his own conceits, as so maliciously to oppose his private opinion 
against the public judgment and reason of state, and to make head 
against the parliament, who acknowledged him to be head thereof, so 
far as to give him the honour of the Royal assent, in settling the 
militia and safety of the people; I say, for a Protestant prince, so 
beloved at home, and feared abroad, that in love, and by gentle 
means, might have had anything from the parliament; for him to 
occasion the shedding of so much blood, for a pretended prerogative, 
as hereafter will appear nothing in effect but to fix and perpetuate an 
absolute tyranny; I can say no less, but, O Lucifer! from whence 
art thou fallen? and what heretics are they in politics, that would 
have had such a man to live? much more that think his actions to 
have merited love and praise from heaven and earth? But now to 
dissect the charge: 


if él es the Kings of England are trusted with a limited power 

to govern by law, the whole stream and current of legal 
authorities run so limpid and clear, that I should but weary those 
that know it already, and trouble those that need not know the par- 
ticular cases: for it is one of the fundamentals of law, That the King 
is not above the law, but the law above the King. I could easily 
deraign it from 1 Edward III. to the jurisdiction of courts, that the 
King has no more power or authority than what by law is concredited 
and committed to him. But the most famous authority is Fortescue, 
Chancellor to Henry VI. (and therefore undoubtedly would not clip 
his master’s prerogative) ; who most judicially takes a difference be- 
tween a government wholly regal and seignoral; as in Turky, 
Russia, France, Spain, &c.; and a government politic and mixed, 
where the law keeps the beam even between sovereignty and subjec- 
tion; as in England, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland. The first, 


where the edict of a prince makes the law, resembles an impetuous 
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inundation of the waters, whereby the corn and hay, and other 
fruits of the earth, are spoiled; as when it is midwinter at midsum- 
mer: the latter is like a sweet, smooth stream, running by the 
pleasant fields and meadows. That, by the law of England, the 
King ought not to impose any thing upon the people, or take 
anything away from them to the value of a farthing, but by common 
consent in parliaments or national meetings; and that the people, 
of common right, and by several statutes, ought to have parlia- 
ments yearly, or oftener, if need be, for the redress of public griev- 
ances, and for the enacting of good and wholsome laws, and repealing 
of old statutes of Omri which are prejudicial to the nation: and that 
the King hath not by law so much power as a justice of peace to 
commit any man to prison for any offence whatsoever, because all 
such matters were committed to proper courts and officers of justice; 
and if the King by his verbal command send for any person to come 
before him, if the party refused to attend, and the messenger en- 
deavouring to force him, they fell to blows; if the messenger killed 
the party sent for, this by the law is murder in him; but if he killed 
the messenger, this was justifiable in him, being in his own defence, 
so as to sue forth a pardon of course; these and many other cases 
of like nature are so clear and well known, that I will not presume 
to multiply particulars. 


That the King took an oath at his coronation, to preserve the 
peace of the nation, to do justice to all, and to keep and observe the 
laws which the people have, himself confesses. And it was charged 
upon the late Archbishop, that he emasculated the oath, and left out 
very material words, which the people shall chuse’ ; which certainly he 
durst not have done, without the King’s special command: and it 
seems to me no light presumption, that from that very day he had a 
design to alter and subvert the fundamental laws, and to introduce 
an arbitrary and tyrannical government. But though there had been 
no oath, yet, by special office and duty of his place, every King of 
England is obliged to act for the people’s good: for all power, as it is 
originally in the people, (he must needs be extreme ignorant, malicious, 
or a self-destroyer, that shall deny it), so it is given forth for their 
preservation, nothing for their destruction: for a King to rule by 


1 |, Book of ord. fol. 
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lust, and not by law, is a creature that was never of God’s making ; 
not of God’s approbation, but his permission. And though such 
men are said to be gods on earth, it is in no other sense than the 
devil is called the god of this world. It seems, that one passage 
which the King would have offered to the court, (which was not per- 
mitted him to dispute the supreme authority in the nation, and stand- 
ing mute, the charge being for high treason, it is a conviction in law), 
was, that 1 Sam. vill. is a copy of the king’s commission, by virtue 
whereof, he, as King, might rule and govern as he list; that he might 
take the people’s sons, and appoint them for himself, for his chariots, 
and to be his horsemen; and take their daughters to be his con- 
fectionaries ; and take their fields and vineyards, and olive-yards, even 
the best of them, and their goodliest young men, and their asses, and 
give them to his officers, and to his servants: which indeed is a copy 
and pattern of an absolute tyrant, and absolute slaves, where the 
people have no more than the tyrant will afford them. The Holy 
Spirit in that chapter does not insinuate what a good King ought to 
do, but what a wicked King would presume to do. Besides, Saul 
and David had extraordinary callings; but all just power is now de- 
rived from, and conferred by the people. Yet, in the case of Saul, 
it is observable, that the people, out of pride to be like other nations, 
desired a King, and such a King as the Heathens had; which were 
all tyrants: for they that know any thing in history, know, that the 
first four monarchs were all tyrants at first, till they gained the 
people’s consent. Nimrod the great hunter was Ninus that built 
Nineveh, the first tyrant and conqueror that had no title; and so 
were all kingdoms which are not elective, till the people’s subsequent 
consent. And though it be by descent, yet it is a continuation of a 
conquest. ‘Till the people consent, and voluntarily submit to a 
government, they are but slaves, and in reason they may free them- 
selves if they can. In France the King begins his reign from the 
day of his coronation. ‘The Archbishop asks the people, If he shall be 
King. The twelve peers, or some that personate them, say, Yes. They 
gird the sword about him; then he swears to defend the laws. And 
is anything more natural than to keep an oath? And though virtu- 
ous Kings have prevailed with the people to make their crowns 
hereditary, yet the coronation shews the shell that the kernel hath 


been in. Samuel was a good judge, and there was nothing could be 
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objected against him; therefore God was displeased at their inordi- 
nate desire of a King. And it seems to me, that the Lord declares 
his dislike of all such Kings as the Heathens were; that is, Kings 
with an unlimited power, that are not tied to laws: for he gave them 
a King in his wrath: therein dealing with them as the wise physician 
with the distempered and impatient patient, who desiring to drink 
wine, tells him the danger of inflammation; yet-wine he will have ; 
and the physician considering a little wine will do but little hurt, 
rather than his patient by fretting should take greater hurt, prescribes 
a little white wine; wherein the physician doth not approve his 
drinking of wine, but of two evils chuseth the least. The Jews 
would have a King for majesty and splendor, like the Heathens. 
God permits this, he approves it not. It seems to me, that the Lord 
renounces the very genus of such Kings as are there mentioned. 
And the old word conning (by contraction A7zzg) does not signify 
power or force to do what he will, but a knowing, wise, discreet man, 
that opens the people’s eyes, and does not lead them by the noses, 
but govern them with wisdom and discretion for their own good. 
Therefore, gentlemen royalists, be not so mad as to misconstrue, 
either the oaths of allegiance or supremacy, or any league or cove- 
nant, that any man should swear to give any one leave to cut his 
throat. The true meaning is, that the King of England was supreme 
in this land, in opposition to the Pope, or any other prince or poten- 
tate; as the words of the oath do import, Zhat no foreign state, prince, 
or potentate, &c. In case of any foreign invasion, the King was by 
law to be generalissimo, to command the people for their own safety ; 
and so it was expounded by the parliament in 13 Eliz. which, for 
some reason of state, was not permitted to be printed with the 
statutes. Besides, God told those Kings whom he had formerly 
anointed what their duty was; not to exalt themselves overmuch 
above their brethren, to delight themselves in the law of God. Out 
of which I infer, that the Turks, Tartars, Muscovites, French, Spani- 
ards, and all people that live at the beck and nod of tyrannical men, 
may and ought to free themselves from that tyranny, if, and when 
they can: for such tyrants that so domineer with a rod of iron, 
do not govern by God’s permissive hand of approbation or bene- 
diction, but by the permissive hand of his providence, suffering 


them to scourge the people, for ends best known to himself, until 
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he open a way for the people to work out their own infranchise- 
ments. 


But before I speak of the war, it will be necessary, for the satisfac- 
tion of rational men, to open and prove the King’s wicked design, 
wherewith he stands charged. Now, that he had from the beginning 
of his reign such a design and endeavour, so to tear up the founda- 
tions of government that law should be no protection to any man’s 
person or, estate, will clearly appear by what follows. 


1. By his not taking the oath so fully as his predecessors did ; that 
so, wnen the parliament should, tender good laws to him for the 
Royal assent, he might readily answer, that he was not by oath 
~ obliged to confirm or corroborate the same. 


2. By his dishonourable and perfidious dealing with the people at 
his coronation, when he set forth a proclamation, that, in regard of 
the infection then spread through the kingdom, he promised to dis- 
pense with those knights that by an old statute were to attend at the 
coronation, who were thereby required not to attend; but did, not- 
withstanding, within few months after take advantage of their absence, 
‘and raised a vast sum of money out of their estates at the council- 
table ; where they pleading the said proclamation for their justifica- 
tion, they were answered, That the law of the land was above any | 
proclamation: like that tyrant, that when he could not by law execute 
a virgin, commanded her to be deflowered, and then put to death. 


3. By his altering the patents and commissions to the judges, 
which having heretofore had their places granted to them so long as 
they should behave themselves well therein, he made them but 
during pleasure ; that so, if the judges should not declare the law to 
be as he would have it, he might with a wet finger remove them, 
and. put in such as should not only say, but swear, if need were, that 
the law was as the King would have it. For when a man shall give 
five or ten thousand pounds for a judge’s place during the King’s 
pleasure, and he shall the next day send to him to know his opinion, 
of a difference in law between the King and a subject; and it shall 


be intimated unto him, that if he do not deliver his opinion for the 
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King, he is likely to be removed out of his place the next day; which 
if so, he knows not how to live, but must rot in prison for the money 
which he borrowed to buy his place, as was well known to be some 
of their cases, who underhand and closely bought great places, (to 
elude the danger of the statute); whether this was not too heavy a 
temptation for the shoulders of most men to bear, is no hard matter 
to determine: so as, upon the matter, that very act of his made the 
King at the least a potential tyrant. For when that shall be law 
which a King’shall declare himself, or which shall be declared by 
those whom he chuses, this brings the people to the very next step 
to slavery. 


But that which does irrefragably prove the design, was his restless 
desire to destroy parliaments, or to make them useless: and for that, 
who knows not but that there were three or four national meetings 
in parliament in the first four years of his reign, which were called 
for supply to bring money into his coffers in point of subsidies, rather 
than for any benefit to the people? as may appear by the few good 
laws that were then made. But that which is most memorable, is 
the untimely dissolving of the parliament in 4 Car. when Sir John 
Elliot, and others, (who managed a conference with the house of 
Peers concerning the Duke of Buckingham, who, amongst other 
things, was charged concerning the death of K. James), were com- 
mitted close prisoner to the Tower, where he lost his life by cruel 
endurance. Which I may not pass over without a special animad- 
version: for sure there is no Turk or Heathen but will say, that if 
he were any way guilty of his father’s death, let him die for it. 


I would not willingly be so injurious to the honest reader, as to 
make him buy that again which he had formerly met with in the 
parliament’s declaration or elsewhere; in such a case a marginal 
reference may be sufficient. Nor would I herein be so presump- 
tuous, as to prevent any thing that happily may be intended in any 
declaration for more general satisfaction, but humbly offer a student’s 
mite, which satisfies myself, with submission to better judgments. 


How the King first came.to the crown, God and his own consci- 


ence best knew. It was well known and observed at court, that a 
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little before he was a professed enemy to the Duke of Buckingham ; 
but instantly upon the death of K. James, took him into such special 
protection, grace and favour, that upon the matter he divided the 
kingdom with him, And when the Earl of Bristol had exhibited a 
charge against the said Duke, the 13th article whereof concerned the 
death of K. James; he instantly dissolved that parliament, that so 
he might protect the Duke from the justice thereof ; and would never 
suffer any legal inquiry to be made for his father’s death. The Rab- 
bins observe, that that which stuck most with Abraham about God’s 
command to sacrifice Isaac, was this: “Can I not be obedient, 
“unless I be unnatural? What will the Heathens say, when they 
“hear I have killed my only son?” What will an Indian say to this 
case? A King hath all power in his hands to do justice; there is 
one accused, upon strong presumptions at the least, for poisoning 
that King’s father; the King protects him from justice: whether do 
you believe that himself had any hand in his father’s death? Had 
the Duke been accused for the death of a beggar, he ought not to 
have protected him from a judicial trial. We know, that by law it 
is no less than misprison of treason to conceal a treason; and to con- 
ceal a murder, strongly implies a guilt thereof, and makes him a kind 
of accessary to the fact. He that hath no nature to do justice to his 
own father, could it ever be expected that he should do justice to 
others? Was he fit to continue a father to the people, who was with- 
out natural affection to his own father? Will he love a kingdom, 
that shewed no love to himself, unless it was that he durst not suffer 
inquisition to be made for it? But I leave it as a riddle, which at 
the day of judgment will be expounded and unriddled; for some sins 
will not be made manifest till that day: with this only, that had he 
made the law of God his delight, and studied therein night and day, 
as God commanded his kings to do; or had he but studied Scripture 
half so much as Ben Johnson or Shakespear, he might have learned, 
that when Amaziah was settled in the kingdom, he suddenly did 
justice upon those servants which had killed his father Joash’: he 
did not by any pretended prerogative excuse or protect them, but de- 
livered them up into the hands of that justice which the horridness 
of the fact did undoubtedly demerit. 


ho. Kings xi20, &ixiv. 1) 5: 
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That parliament’ 4 Car. proving so abortive, the King sets forth a 
proclamation’, that none should presume to move him to call parlia- 
ments ; for he knew how to raise moneys enough without the help of 
parliaments. ‘Therefore in twelve years he refuseth to call any. In 
which interval and intermission, how he had oppressed the people 
by incroachments and usurpations upon their liberties and properties, 
and what vast sums of money he had forcibly exacted and exhausted 
by illegal patents and monoplies of all sorts, I refer the reader to that 
most judicious and full declaration of the state of the kingdom, pub- 
lished in the beginning of this parliament. ‘That judgment of ship- 
money did upon the matter formalize the people absolute slaves, and 
him an absolute tyrant: for if the King may take from the people in 
case of necessity, and himself shall be judge of that necessity, then 
cannot any man say that he is worth sixpence. For if the*King say 
that he hath need of that sixpence, then by law he must have it; I 
mean that great Nimrod, that would have made all England a forest, 
and the people which the Bishop calls his sheep, to be his venison to 
be hunted at his pleasure. 


Nor does the common objection, “‘ That the judges and evil coun- 
“sellors, and not the King, ought to be responsible for such mal- 
“administrations, injustice, and oppression,” bear the weight of a 
feather in the balance of right reason. For, 1. Who made such wicked 
and corrupt judges? were they not his own creatures ? and ought not 
every man to be accountable for the works of his own hands? . He 
that does not hinder the doing of evil, if it lies in his power to pre- 
vent it, is guilty of it as a commander thereof. He that suffered 
those black stars to inflict such barbarous cruelties, and unheard-of 
punishments, as branding, slitting of noses, &c., upon honest men, 
to the dishonour of the Protestant religion, and disgrace of the image 
of God shining in the face of man, he well deserved to have been so 
served. But, 2. He had the benefit of those illegal fines and judg- 
ments. I agree, that if a judge shall oppress I. S. for the benefit of 
I. D. the King ought not to answer for this, but the judge, unless he 
protect the judge against the complaint of I. €.; and in that case he 
makes himself guilty of it. But when an unjust judgment is given 
against J. S. for the King’s benefit, and the fine to come immediately 
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into his coffers, he that receives the money, must needs be presumed 
to consent to the judgment. But, 3. Mark a Machiavel policy: 
“Call no parliaments to question the injustice and corruption of 
‘judges for the people’s relief, and make your own judges, and let 
“that be law that they declare; whether it be reasonable or unrea- 
‘sonable, it is no matter.” 


But then, how came it to pass that we had any more parliaments? 
Had we not a gracious King to call a parliament when there was so 
much need of it, and to pass so many gracious acts to put down the 
Star-chamber, &c.? Nothing less. It was not any voluntary free 
act of grace, not the least ingredient or tincture of love or good affec- 
tion to the people, that called the short parliament in 1640; but to 
serve his Own turn against the Scots, whom he then had designed to 
inslave. And those seven acts of grace which the King passed, were 
no more than his duty to do, nor half so much, but giving the 
people a take of their own grists ; and he dissents with them about 
the militia, which commanded all the rest. He never intended 
thereby any more good and security to the people, than he that steal- 
ing the goose, leaves the feathers behind him. But to answer the 
question, thus it was: 


The King being wholly given up to be led by the counsels of a 
Jesuited party, who endeavoured to throw a bone of dissension 
among us, that they might cast in their net into our troubled waters, 
and catch more fish: for St. Peter’s see persuaded the King to set up 
a new form of prayer in Scotland, and laid the bait so cunningly, 
that, whether they saw it or not, they were undone: if they saw the 
mystery of iniquity couched in it, they would resist, and so merit 
punishment for rebelling; if they swallowed it, it would make way 
for worse. Well, they saw the poison, and refused to taste it: the 
King makes war ; and many that loved honour and wealth more than 
God, assisted him. Down he went with an army, but his treasure 
wasted in a short time. Fight they would not, for fear of an after 
reckoning. Some commanders propound, that they should make 
their demands; and the King grants all, comes back to London, and 
burns the pacification, saying it was counterfeit. They re-assume 


their forts; he raises a second war against them, and was necessi- 
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tated to call a parliament, offering to lay down ship-money for twelve 
subsidies. They refuse. The King in high displeasure breaks off 
the parliament, and in a declaration commands them not to think of 
any more parliaments, for he would never call another. 


There was a King of Egypt that cruelly oppressed the people. 
They (poor slaves) complaining to one another; he feared a rising, 
and commanded that none should complain upon pain of cruel 
death. Spies being abroad, they often met, but durst not speak, but 
parted with tears in their eyes ; which declared, that they had more 
to utter, but durst not. This struck him to greater fears. He com- 
manded, that none should look upon one another’s eyes at parting. 
Therefore their griefs being too great to be smothered, they fetched 
a deep sigh when they parted ; which moved them so to compassion- 
ate one another’s wrongs, that they ran in and killed the tyrant. 
The long hatching Irish treason was now ripe; and therefore it was 
necessary that England and Scotland should be in combustion, lest 
we might help the Irish Protestants. Well, the Scots get Newcastle. 
He knew they would trust him no more, he had so often broke with 
them ; therefore no hopes to get them out by a treaty. Many lords 
and the city petition for a parliament. The King was at such a 
necessity, that yield he must to that which he most abhorred. God 
had brought him to such a strait, he that a few months before 
assumed the power of God, commanding men not to think of parlia- 
ments, to restrain the free thoughts of the heart of man, was con- 
strained to call one: which they new he would break off when the 
Scots were sent home; therefore got a confirmation of it, that he 
should not dissolve it without the consent of both houses, of which 
he had no hopes, or by force, which he suddenly attempted ; and 
the English army in the north was to have come up to confound the 
parliament, and this rebellious and disloyal city, as the King called 
it, and for their pains was promised thirty thousand pounds, and the 
plunder ; as by the examinations of Colonel Goring, Legge, &c. doth 
more fully appear. | 


And here, by the way, I cannot but commend the city-malignants. 
He calls them rebels; they call him a gracious King: he by his pro- 
clamation at Oxford prohibits all commerce and intercourse of trade 
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between this populous city, (the life and interest whereof consists in 
trade, without which many thousands cannot subsist), and other parts 
of the kingdom ; still they do good against evil, and petitioning him 
so often to cut their throats, are troubled at nothing so much, as that 
they are not reduced to that former and a worse bondage than when 
there was a Lord Warden made in the city’, and the King sent for 
as much of their estates.as he pleased. But surely the Oxfordshire 
men are more to be commended: for when the King had com- 
manded by his proclamation’, that what corn, hay, and other provi- 
sion, in the county of Oxford, could not be fetched into the said city 
for his garrison, should be consumed and destroyed by fire, for fear 
it should fall into the hands of the parliament’s friends ; a cruelty 
not to be parallelled by an Infidel, Heathen, or Pagan King, nor to 
be precedented amongst the most avowed and professed enemies, 
much less from a King to his subjects; they resolved never to trust 
him any more. 


But the great question will be, What hath been the true ground 
and occasion of the war? which unless I clear, and put it out of 
question, as the charge imports, I shall fall short of what I chiefly 
aim at, vz. ‘That the King set up his standard of war, for the 
“advancement and upholding of his personal interest, power, and 
“‘ pretended prerogative, against the public interest of common right, 
“peace and safety.” And thus I prove it. 


1. He fought for the militia by sea and land, to have it at his 
absolute dispose, and to justify and maintain his illegal commissions 
of array; and this he pretended was his birthright by the law .of 
England: which if it were so, then might he by the same reason 
command all the money in the kingdom; for he that carries the 
sword, will command the purse. 


2. The next thing that he pretended to fight for, was his power to 
call parliaments when he pleased, and dissolve them when he list. 
If they will serve his turn, then they may sit by a law to inslave the 
people ; so that the people had better chuse all the courtiers and 
King’s favourities at first, than to trouble themselves with ludibrious 

1 Darlingrub. * 15 April, 20 Car. 
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elections to assemble the freeholders together, to their great labour, 
and expence both of time and coin; and those which are chosen 
knights and burgesses, to make great preparations, to take long 
journies to London themselves and their attendants, to see the King 
and Lords in their parliament-robes ride in state to the house, and, 
with Domitian, to catch flies: and no sooner shall there be any 
breathings, or a spirit of justice stirring and discovered in the house 
of Commons, but the King sends the black rod, and dissolves the 
parliament ; and sends them back again as wise as they were before, 
but not with so much money in their purses, to tell stories to the 
freeholders of the bravery of the King and Lords. 


3. Well, but if this be too gross, and that the people begin to 
murmur and clamour for another parliament; then there goes out 
another summons, and they meet, and sit. for some time, but to as 
much purpose as before. For when the Commons have presented 
any bill for redress of a public grievance, then the King hath several 
games to play to make all fruitless. As, first, his own negative voice, 
that if Lords and Commons are both agreed, then he will advise; 
which, I know not by what strange doctrine, hath been of late con- 
strued to be a plain denial, though under favour at the first it was no 
more but to allow him two or three days time to consider of the 
equity of the law; in which time if he could not convince them of 
the injustice of it, then ought he by his oath and by law to consent 
to it. 


4. But if by this means the King had contracted hard thoughts 
from the people, and that not only the Commons, but many of the 
Lords, that have the same noble blood running in their veins as 
those English Barons, whose swords were the chief instruments that 
purchased magna charta; then, that the King might be sure to put 
' some others between him and the people’s hatred, the next preroga- 
tive that he pretended to have, was, to be the sole judge of chivalry, 
to have the sole power of conferring honours, to make as many Lords 
as he pleased, that so he may be sure to have two against one, if the 
house of Commons (by reason of the multitude of burgesses, which 
he likewise pretended a power to make as many borough towns and 
corporations as he pleased) were not packed also. And this is that 
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glorious privilege of the English parliaments, so much admired for 
just nothing. For if his pretended prerogative might stand for law, 
as was challenged by his adherents, never was there a purer cheat put 
upon any people, nor a more réady way to inslave them, than by 
privilege of parliament ; being just such a mockery of the people, as 
that mock parliament at Oxford was, where the King’s consent must 
be the figure, and the representatives stand but for a cypher. 


5. But then out of parliament, the people are made to believe, 
that the King hath committed all justice to the judges, and distri- 
buted the execution thereof into several courts ; and that the King 
cannot so much as imprison a man, nor impose any thing upon, nor 
take any thing away from the people, as by law he ought not to do. 
But now see what prerogative he challenges. 


1. If the King have a mind to have any public-spirited man re- 
moved out of the way, this man is killed, the murderer known, a 
letter comes to the judge, and it may be it shall be found but man- 
slaughter. If it be found murder, the man is condemned: but the 
King grants him a pardon; which the judges will allow, if the word 
murder be in it: but because it is too gross to pardon murder, there- 
fore the King shall grant him a lease of his life for seven years, and 
then renew it, (like a Bishop’s lease), as he did to Maj. Prichard, 
who was lately justiced ; who, being a servant to the Earl of Lindsey, 
murdered a Gentleman in Lincolnshire, and was condemned, and had 
a lease of his life from the King, as his own friends have credibly 
told me. 


2. For matter of liberty: The King or any courtier sends a man 
to prison ; if the judge set him at liberty, then put him out of his 
place ; a temptation too heavy for those that love money and honour 
more than God to bear: therefore any judgment that is given be- 
tween the King and a subject, it is not worth a rush; for what will 
not money do? 


Next, He challenges a prerogative to inhance and debase money ; 
which by law was allowed him, so far as to balance trade, and no 


further ; that if gold went high beyond sea, it might not be cheap 
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here, to have it all bought up, and transported: but, under colour of 
that, he challenges a prerogative, that the King may by proclamation 
make leather current, or make a sixpence go for twenty shillings, or 
a twenty shillings for sixpence: which, not to mention any thing of 
the project of farthings or brass money, he that challenges such a 
prerogative, is a potential tyrant; for if he may make my twelve 
pence in my pocket worth but two pence, what property hath any 
man in any thing that he enjoys ? 


Another prerogative pretended, was, That the King may avoid any 
grant, and so may cozen and cheat any man, by a law, the ground 
whereof is, That the King’s grants shall be taken according to his 
intention ; which, in a sober sense, I wish that all mens grants might 
be so construed according to their intentions, expressed by word or 
writing: but by this means it being hard to know what the King 
intended, his grants have been, like the devil’s oracles, taken in any 
contrary sense for his own advantage. 


‘Rep. 1. In the famous case of Altonwood’s, there is vouched the 
Lord Lovel’s case, that the King granted lands to the Lord Lovel 
and his heirs-male, not for service done, but for a valuable considera- 
tion of money paid. The patentee well hoped to have enjoyed the 
land, not only during his life, but that his heirs-male, at least of his 
body, should have likewise enjoyed it: but the judges finding, it 
seems, that the King was willing to keep the money, and have his 
land again, (for what other reason, no mortal man can fathom), re- 
solved, that it was a void grant, and that nothing passed to the 
patentee. I might instance in many cases of like nature throughout 
all the reports, as one once made his boast, that he never made or 
passed any patent or charter from the crown, but he reserved one 
starting hole or other, and knew how to avoid it, and so merely to 
cozen and defraud the poor patentee. So that now put all these 
prerogatives together; 1. The militia by sea and land; 2. A liberty 
to call parliaments when he pleased, and to adjourn, prorogue or 
dissolve them at pleasure; 3. A negative voice, that the people can- 
not save themselves without him, and must cut their own throats, if 
commanded so to do; 4. The nomination and making of all the 


judges, that, upon peril of the loss of their places, must declare the 
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law to be as he pleases; 5. A power to confer honours upon whom, 
and how he pleases ; a covetous base wretch for five or ten thousand 
pounds to be courted, who deserves to be carted; 6. To pardon 
murderers, whom the Lord says shall not be pardoned; 7. To set 
the value and price of monies as he pleases; that if he be to pay ten 
thousand pounds, he may make leather by his proclamation to be 
current that day, or a five shillings to pass for twenty shillings; and 
if to recelve so much, a twenty shillings to pass for five shillings ; 
and, lastly, A legal theft, to avoid his own grants: I may boldly 
throw the gantlet, and challenge all the Machiavels in the world, to 
invent such an exquisite platform of tyrannical domination, and such 
a perfect tyranny without maim or blemish, as this is, and that by a 
law, which is worst of all. But the truth is, these are no legal pre- 
rogatives, but usurpations, incroachments and invasions upon the 
people’s rights and liberties; and this easily effected without any 
great depth of policy: for it is but being sure to call no parliaments, 
or make them useless, and make the judges places profitable, and 
place avarice upon the bench; and no doubt but the law shall sound 
as the King would have it. But let me thus far satisfy the ingenuous 
reader, that all the judges in England cannot make one case to be 
law that is not reason, no more than they can prove a hair to be 
white that is black ; which if they should so declare or adjudge, it is 
a mere nullity: for law must be reason adjudged, where reason is the 
genus, and the judgment in some court makes the afferentia. And 
I never found, that the fair hand of the common law of England 
ever reached out any prerogative to the King above the ‘meanest 
man, but in three cases. 1. In matters of honour and pre-eminence 
to his person; and in matters of interest, that he should have mines 
royal of gold and silver, in whose land soever they were discovered ; 
and fishes royal, as sturgeons and whales, in whose streams or water 
soever they were taken, which very rarely happened; or to have 
tithes out of a parish that no body else could challenge: for says the 
law, ‘‘The most noble persons are to have the most noble things.” 
2. To have his patents freed from deceit, that he be not over-reached 
or cozened in his contracts, being employed about the great and 
arduous affairs of the kingdom. 3. His rights to be freed from 
incursion of time, not to be bound up by any statute of non-claim: 


for indeed possession is a vain plea, when the matter of right is in 
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question ; for right can never die: and some such honourable privi- 
leges of mending his plea, or suing in what court he will, and some 
such prerogatives of a middle indifferent nature, that could not be 
prejudicial to the people. But that the law of England should give 
the King any such vast, immense, precipitating power, or any such 
god-like state, that he ought not to be accountable for wicked 
actions, or mal-administrations and mis-government, (as he hath 
challenged and averred in his answer to the petition of right), or any 
such principles of tyranny; which are as inconsistent with the 
people’s liberties and safety, as the ark and Dagon, light and dark- 
ness, in an intensive degree, is a most vain and irrational thing to 
imagine. And yet that was the ground of the war, as himself often 
declared ; and that would not have half contented him, if he had 
come in by the sword. But some rational men object, How can it 
be murder (say they) for the King to raise forces against the parlia- 
ment ? since there is no other way of determining differences between 
the King and his subjects but by the sword; for the law is no com- 
petent judge between two supreme powers: and then, if it be only a 
contending for each other’s right, where is the malice, that makes the 
killing of a man murder? Take the answer thus. First, How is it 
possible to imagine two supreme powers in one nation? no more 
than two suns in one firmament. If the King be supreme, the par- 
liament must be subordinate ; if they supreme, then he subordinate. 
But then it is alledged, That the King challenged a power only co- 
ordinate ; that the parliament could do nothing without him, nor he 
without them. Under favour, two powers co-ordinate is as absurd 
as the other; for though in quiet times the Commons have waited 
upon the King, and allowed him a negative voice in matters of less 
concernment, where delay could not prove dangerous to the people ; 
yet when the Commons shall vote that the kingdom is in danger, 
unless the militia be so and so settled ; now if he will not agree to it, 
they are bound in duty to do it themselves. And it is impossible to 
imagine, that ever any man should have the consent’of the people to 
be their King upon other conditions; without which no man ever 
had right to wear the diadem ; for conquest makes a title amongst 
wolves and bears, but not amongst men. 


When the first agreement was concerning the power of parliaments, 
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if the King should have said, Gentlemen, are you content to allow 
me any negative voice; that if you vote the kingdom to be in danger 
unless such an act pass, if I refuse to assent, shall nothing be done 
in that case? Surely no rational man but would have answered, 
May it please your Majesty, we shall use all dutiful means to pro- 
cure your Royal assent ; but if you still refuse, we must not sit still 
and see ourselves ruined ; we must, and will save ourselves whether 
you will or no. And will any man say, that the King’s power is 
diminished, because he cannot hurt the people; or that a man is 
less in health, that hath many physicians to attend him? God is 
omnipotent, that cannot sin, and all power is for the people’s good ; 
but a prince may not say that is for the people’s good, which they 
say and feel to be for their hurt. And as for the malice, the law 
implies that: as when a thief sets upon a man to rob him, he hath 
no spite to the man, but love to the money; but it is an implied 
malice, that he will kill the people unless they will be slaves. 


Quest. But by what law is the King condemned ? 


feep. By the fundamental law of this kingdom, by the general law 
of all nations, and the unanimous consent of all rational men in the 
world, written in every man’s heart with the pen of a diamond in 
capital letters, and a character so legible, that he that runs may read, 
vz. That when any man is intrusted with the sword for the protec- 
tion and preservation of the people, if this man shall employ it to 
their destruction, which was put into his hand for their safety, by the 
law of that land he becomes an enemy to that people, and deserves 
the most exemplary and severe punishment that can be invented. 
And this is the first necessary fundamental law of every kingdom, 
which, by intrinsical rules of government, must preserve itself. And 
this law needed not be expressed, That if a King become a tyrant, 
he shall die for it; it is so naturally implied. We do not use to 
make laws which are for the preservation of nature, that a man 
should eat, and drink, and buy himself cloaths, and enjoy other 
natural comforts; no kingdom ever made any laws for it. And 
as we are to defend ourselves naturally, without any written law, 
from hunger and cold, so from outward violence. Therefore, if a 


King would destroy a people, it is absurd and ridiculous to ask by 
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what law he is to die. And this law of nature is the law of God 
written in the fleshly tables of mens hearts, that, like the elder sister, 
hath a prerogative right of power before any positive law whatsoever : 
and this law of nature is an indubitable legislative authority of itself, 
that hath a suspensive power over all human laws. If any man 
shall, by express covenant under hand and seal, give power to 
another man to kill him ; this is a void contract, being destructive to 
humanity. And by the law of England,’ any act or agreement 
against the laws of God or nature, is a mere nullity: for as man 
hath no hand in the making of the laws of God or nature, no more 
hath he power to mar or alter them. If the pilot of a ship be drunk, 
and running upon a rock; if the passengers cannot otherwise pre- 
vent it, they may throw him into the sea to cool him. And this 
question hath received resolution this parliament. When the militia 
of an army is committed to a General, it is not with any express con- 
dition, That he shall not turn the mouths of his cannons against his 
own soldiers ; for that is so naturally and necessarily implied, that it 
is needless to be expressed ; insomuch as, if he did attempt or com- 
mand such a thing, against the nature of his trust and place, it did 
ipso facto estate the army in a right of disobedience; unless any 
man be so grossly ignorant to think, that obedience binds men to 
cut their own throats, or their companions. Nor is this any secret 
of the law which hath lain hid from the beginning, and now brought 
out, to bring him to justice ; but that which is co-natural with every 
man, and innate in his judgment and reason, and is as ancient as the 
first King, and an epidemical binding law in all nations in the world. 
For when many families agree, for the preservation of human society, 
to invest any King or Governor with power and authority ; upon 
the acceptance thereof, there is a mutual trust and confidence be- 
tween them, That the King shall improve his power for their good, 
and make it his work to procure their safeties; and they to provide 
for his honour; which is done to the commonwealth in him, as the 
sword and ensigns of honour carried before the Lord Mayor are for 
the honour of the city. Now, as, when any one of this people shall 
compass the death of the Governor, ruling well, this is a treason 
punishable with death for the wrong done to the community, and 
anathema be to such a man: so when he or they that are trusted to 


1 Com. E. Leicester’s case. 
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fight the people’s battles, and to procure their welfare, shall prevari- 
cate, and act to the inslaving or destroying of the people, who are 
their liege-lords, and all governors are but the people’s creatures, and 
the work of their hands, to be accountable as their stewards, (and is 
it not senseless for the vessel to ask the potter by what law he calls 
it to account ?); this is high treason with a witness, and far more 
transcendent than in the former case; because the King was paid 
for his service; and the dignity of the person does increase the 
offence. For a great man of noble education and knowledge to 
betray so great a trust, and abuse so much love as the parliament 
shewed to the King, by petitioning him as good subjects, praying for 
him as good Christians, advising him as good counsellors, and treat- 
ing with him as the great counsel of the kingdom, with such infinite 
care and tenderness of his honour, (a course which God’s people did 
not take with Rehoboam; they never petitioned him, but advised 
him ; he refused their counsel, and hearkened to young counsellors, 
and they cry, Zo thy tents, O Lsrael, and made quick and short work 
of it); after all this, and much more longanimity and patience (which 
God exercises towards man to bring him to repentance) from the 
lord to the servant ; for him not only to set up a standard of war in 
defiance of his dread sovereign the people, (for so they truly were in 
nature, though names have befoolled us), but to persist so many 
years in such cruel persecutions, who with a word of his mouth 
might have made a peace: if ever there were so superlative a treason, 
let the Indians judge; and whosoever shall break and violate such a 
trust and confidence, anathema Maranatha be unto them. 


Quest. But why was there not a written law, to make it treason for 
the King to destroy the people, as well as for a man to compass the 
King’s death ? 


Resp. Because our ancestors did never imagine, that any King of 
England would have been so desperately mad, as to levy a war against 
the parliament and people. As in the common instance of paricide, 
the Romans made no law against him that should kill his father ; 
thinking no child would be so unnatural, to be the death of him who 
was the author of his life: but when a child came to be accused for 


a murder, there was a more cruel punishment inflicted, than for other 
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homicides: for he was thrown into the sea in a great leather barrel, 
with a dog, a jackanapes, a cock, and a viper, significant companions 
for him, to be deprived of all the elements, as in my Poor man’s case, 
Jol. to, Nor was there any law made against parents that should kill 
their children ; yet if any man was so unnatural, he had an exemplary 
punishment. 


O07. But is it not a maxim in law, Zhat the King can do no wrong ? 


Resp. For any man to say so, is blasphemy against the great God of 
truth and love: for only God cannot err; because what he wills is right, 
because he wills it. And it is a sad thing to consider how learned 
men, for unworthy ends, should use such art to subdue the people, 
by transportation of their senses, as to make them believe that the 
law is, That the King can do no wrong. 


1. For law, I do aver it with confidence, but in all humility, that 
there is no such case to be found in law, that if the King rob, or 
murder, or commit such horrid extravagancies, that it 1s no wrong. 
Indeed the case is put in Hen. VII. by a chief judge, that ‘if the 
“King kill a man, it is no felony to make him suffer death ;” that is 
to be meant in ordinary courts of justice: but there is no doubt but 
the parliament might try the King, or appoint others to judge him 
for it. We find cases in law, that the King had been sued even in 
civil actions. 


In 43 Edw. III. 22. it is resolved, That all manner of actions did 
lie against the King, as against any Lord. And 24 Edw. III. 23. 
Wilby, a learned judge, said, That there was a writ Precipe Henrico 
hegt Angle. 


Indeed Edw. I. did make an act of state, ‘That men should sue 
“to him by petition ;” but this was not agreed unto in parliament, 
“Thelwall title roye digest of writs,” 71. But after, when judges 
places grew great, the judges and bitesheeps began to sing lullaby, and 
speak Platentia tothe King, that ‘“‘ My Lord the King is an angel of 
“light.” Now, angels are not responsible to men, but God; there- 


fore not kings. And the judges, they begin to make the King a 
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God, and say, That by law his style is Sacred Majesty, though he 
swears every hour; and Gracious Majesty, though gracious men be 
the chief objects of his hatred ; and that the King hath an omnipo- 
tency and omnipresence. 


But I am sure there is no case in law, that if the King levy a war 
against the parliament and people, that it is not treason. Possibly 
that case in Hen. VII. may prove, that if the King should in his 
passion kill a man, this shall not be felony to take away the King’s 
life: for the inconveniency may be greater to the people, by putting a 
King to death for one offence and miscarriage, than the execution of 
justice upon him can advantage them. But what is this to a levying 
of war against a parliament? Never any judge was so devoid of 
understanding, that he denied that to be treason. But suppose a 
judge that held his place at the King’s pleasure did so, I am sure 
never any parliament said so. But what if there had, in dark 
times of Popery, been an act made, That the King might murder, 
ravish, burn, and perpetrate all mischiefs, and play reaks with impunity, 
will any man that hath but wit enough to measure an ell of cloth, or 
to tell twenty, say, That this is an obligation for men to stand still, 
and suffer a monster to cut their throats, and grant commission to 
rob at Suters-hill? As such, and no better are all legal thefts and 
oppressions. ‘The Doctor says, That a statute against giving an alms 
to a poor man is void. He is no student, I mean, was never bound 
apprentice to Reason, that says, A King cannot commit treason against 
the people, 


Ov. But are there not negative words in the statute of 25 Edw. 
III. That nothing else shall be construed to be treason but what is 
there expressed ? 


Resp. That statute was intended for the people’s safety, that the 
King’s judges should not make traitors by the dozens to gratify the 
King’ or courtiers ; but it was never meant, to give liberty to the King 
to destroy the people. And though it be said, That the King and 
parliament only may declare treason; yet, no doubt, if the King will 
neglect his duty, it may be so declared without him: for when many 


are obliged to do any service, if some of them fail, the rest must do it. 
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Ov7. But is there any precedent, that ever any man was put to 
death that did not offend against some written law? for where there 
is no law, there is no transgression. 


Resp. It is very true, where there is neither law of God, nor nature, 
nor positive Jaw, there can be no transgression ; and therefore that 
scripture is much abused to apply it only to laws positive. For, 


1. Ad ea gue frequentius, &c. It is out of the sphere of all 
earthly lawgivers to comprehend and express all particular cases that 
may possibly happen, but such as are of most frequent concurrence ; 
particulars being different, like the several faces of men different from 
one another; else laws would be too tedious: and as particulars 
occur, rational men will reduce them to general reasons of state, so 
as everything may be adjudged for the good of the community, 


2. The law of England is, Zex non scripta ; and we have a direction 
in the epistle to the 3d Rep. That when our law books are silent, we 
must repair to the law of nature and reason. Holinshed, and other 
historians, tell us, That in 20 Hen. VIII. the Lord Hungerford was 
executed for buggery, for which there was then no positive law to 
make it felony: and before any statute against witchcraft, many 
witches have been hanged in England, because it is death by God’s 
law. If any Italian mountebank should come over hither, and give 
any man poison that should lie in his body above a year and a day 
and then kill him, (as it is reported they can give a man poison that 
shall consume the body in three’ years), will any make scruple or 
question to hang up such a rascal? At Naples, the great treasurer 
of corn being intrusted with many thousand quarters at three shillings 
the bushel, for the common good, finding an opportunity to sell it 
for five shillings the bushel to foreign merchants, inriched himself 
exceedingly thereby; and corn growing suddenly dear, the council 
called him to account for it; who profered to allow three shillings 
for it, as it was delivered into his custody, and hoped thereby to 
escape ; but for so great a breach of trust, nothing would content the 
people but to have him hanged: and though there was no positive 
law for it, to make it treason; yet it was resolved by the best poli- 


ticians, that it was treason to break so great a trust by the fundamental 
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constitution of the kingdom ; and that for so great an offence he ought 
to die, that durst presume to inrich himself by that which might 
indanger the lives of so many citizens: for as society is natural, so 
governors must of necessity, and in all reason, provide for the pre- 
servation and sustenance of the meanest member, he that is but as the 
little toe of the body-politic. 


But I know the ingenuous reader desires to hear something con- 
cerning Ireland, where there were no less than 152,000 men, women, 
and children, most barbarously and fanatically murdered in the 
first four months of the rebellion ; as appeared by substantial proofs, 
at the king’s bench, at the trial of Macquire. If the King had a 
hand, or but a little finger in that massacre, every man will say, Let 
him die the death. But how shall we be assured of that? How 
can we know the tree better than by its fruits? For my own 
particular, I have spent many serious thoughts about it, and I desire 
in doubtful cases to give charity the upper hand; but I cannot in 
my conscience acquit him of it. Many strong presumptions, and 
several oaths of honest men, that have seen the King’s commission 
for it, cannot but amount to aclear proof. If I meet a man running 
down stairs with a bloody sword in his hand, and find a man stabbed 
in the chamber ; though I did not see this man run into the body by 
that which I met, yet if I were of the jury, I durst not but find him 
guilty of the murder. And I cannot but admire, that any man should 
deny that for him, which he durst never deny for himself. How often 
was that monstrous rebellion laid in his dish? and yet he durst 
never absolutely deny it. Never was bear so unwillingly brought to 
the stake, as he was to declare against the rebels : and when he did 
once call them rebels, he would suffer but forty copies to be printed, 
and those to be sent to him sealed: and he hath since above forty 
times called them his subjects, and his good subjects; and sent to 
Ormond to give special thanks to some of these rebels, as Muskerry 
and Plunket, (which I am confident, by what I see of his height of 
spirit and undaunted resolution at his trial and since, acting the last 
part answerable to the former part of his life, he would rather have 
lost his life, than to have sent thanks to two such incarnate devils, if 
he had not been as guilty as themselves) ; questionless, if the King 


had not been guilty of that blood, he would have made a thousand 
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declarations against those blood-hounds and hell-hounds, that are not 
to be named but with fire and brimstone, and have sent to all princes 
in the world for assistance against such accursed devils in the shape 
of men. But he durst not offend those fiends and fire-brands ; for 
if he had, I verily believe they would soon have produced his com- 
mission under his hand and seal of Scotland at Edinburgh 1641. A 
copy whereof is in the parliament’s hands, attested by oath, dispersed 
by copies in Ireland, which caused the general rebellion. 


Obj. He did not give commission to kill the English, but to take 
their forts, castles, towns, and arms, and come over and help him. 


Resp. And is it like all this could be effected without the slaughter 
of the poor English? Did the King ever call them rebels, but in 
forty proclamations wrung out of him by force, by the parliament’s 
importunity ? murdering the Protestants was so acceptable to him ; 
and with this limitation, that none should be published without his 
further directions; as appears under Nichols’s hand, now in the 
parliament’s custody. But the Scots were proclaimed rebels before 
they had killed a man, or had an army, and a prayer against them 
enjoined in all churches; but no such matter against the Irish. 


Well, when the rebels were worsted in Ireland, the King makes 
war here to protect them ; which but for his fair words had been pre- 
vented ; often calling God to witness, he would as soon raise war on 
his own children : and men from Popish principles assist him. Well, 
we fought in jest, and were kept between winning and losing. ‘The 
King must not be too strong, lest he revenge himself; nor the par- 
liament too strong, for the Commons would rule all, till Naseby fight, 
that then the King could keep no more days of thanksgiving so well 
as we. Then he makes a cessation in Ireland, and many Irish came 
over to help him: English came over with Papists, who had scarce 
wiped their swords since they had killed their wives and children, and 
had their estates. 


But this I argue, The rebels knew that the King had proclaimed 
them traitors, and forty copies were printed: and the first clause of 


an oath enjoined by the general council of rebels was, ‘‘ To bear true 
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“ faith and allegiance to King Charles; and by all means to main- 
‘“‘ tain his Royal prerogative against the Puritans in the parliament of 
“‘ England.” Now, is any man so weak in his intellectuals, as to ima- 
gine, that if the rebels had, without the King’s command or consent, 
murdered so many Protestants, and he thereupon had really pro- 
claimed them rebels, that they would after this have taken a new oath 
to have maintained his prerogative? No; those bloody devils had 
more wit than to fight in jest. If the King had once in good earnest 
proclaimed them rebels, they would have burnt their scabbards, and 
would not have styled themselves tHe King and Queen’s army, as they 
did. And truly, that which the King said for himself, That he would 
have ventured himself to have gone in person into Ireland to suppress 
that rebellion, is but a poor argument to enforce any man’s belief, 
that he was not guilty of the massacre: for it makes me rather think, 
that he had some hopes to have returned at the head of 20 or 30,000 
rebels, to have.destroyed this nation. For when the Earl of Leicester 
was sent by the parliament to subdue the rebels, did not the King 
hinder him from going ? and were not the cloaths and provisions which 
were sent by the parliament, for the relief of the poor Protestants 
there, seized upon by his command, and his men of war, and sold or 
exchanged for arms and ammunition, to destroy this parliament ? 
And does not every man know, that the rebels in Ireland gave letters 
of mart, for taking the parliament’s ships; but freed the King’s, as 
their very good friends? And I have often heard it credibly reported, 
that the King should say, That nothing more troubled him, but that 
there was not as much Protestant blood running in England and 
Scotland as in Ireland. And when that horrid rebellion begun to 
break forth, how did the Papists here triumph and boast, that they 
hoped ere long to see London streets run down in blood? And yet 
I do not think that the King was a Papist, or that he designed to in- 
troduce the Pope’s supremacy in spiritual things into this kingdom. 
But thus it was, a Jesuitical party at court was too prevalent in his 
councils ; and some mungrel Protestants, that less hated the Papists 
than the Puritans, by the Queen’s mediation, joined all together to 
destroy the Puritans; hoping that the Papists, and the Laodicean 
Protestants, would agree well enough together. And, lastly, if it be 
said, That if the King and the rebels were never fallen out, what need 


had Ormond to make a pacification or peace with them by the King’s 
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commission, under the great seal of Ireland? ‘Truly there hath 
been so much dawbing, and so little plain dealing, that I wonder 
how there comes to be so many beggars. 


Concerning the betraying of Rochel, to the enslaving of the Pro- 
testant party in France, I confess, I heard so much of it, and was so 
shamefully reproached for it in Geneva, and by the Protestant 
Ministers in France, that I could believe no less than that the King 
was guilty of it. I have heard fearful exclamations from the French 
Protestants against the King, and the late Duke of Buckingham, for 
the betraying of Rochel. And some of the Ministers told me ten 
years since, That God would be revenged of the wicked King of 
England for betraying Rochel. And I have often heard Deodati 
say, concerning Henry IV. of France, ‘That the Papists had his body, 
but the Protestants had his heart and soul; but for the King of 
England, The Protestants had his body, but the Papists had his heart : 
not that I think he did believe transubstantiation, (God forbid I 
should wrong the dead); but I verily believe, that he loved a Papist 
better than a Puritan. 


The Duke of Roan, who was an honest, gallant man, and the 
King’s godfather, would often say, That all the blood which was shed 
in Dauphiny, would be cast upon the King of England’s score. For 
thus it was, the King sent a letter to the Rochellers by Sir William 
Breecher, to assure them, that he would assist them to the uttermost 
against the French King, for the liberty of their religion, condition- 
ally, that they would not make any peace without him ; and Montague 
was sent into Savoy, and to the Duke of Roan, to assure them from 
the King, that 30,000 men should be sent out of England, to assist 
them against the French King, in three fleets; one to land in the isle 
of Ree, a second in the river of Bourdeaux, and a third in Normandy. 
Whereupon the Duke of Roan, being General for the Protestants, 
not suspecting that the French durst assault him in Dauphiny, (be- 
cause the King of England was ready to invade him, as he had 
promised), drew out his army upon disadvantage; whereupon the 
French King employed all his army in Dauphiny against the Protes- 
tants ; who were forced to retreat, and the Duke of Roan to fly to 


Geneva, and the Protestants to accept of peace upon very hard con- 
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ditions, to stand barely at the King’s devotion for their liberties, with- 
out any cautionary towns of assurance, as formerly they had; being 
such a piece as the sheep make with the wolves when the ae are 
dismissed. And the Protestants have ever since cried out to this 
very day, It is not the French King that did us wrong, for then we 
could have borne it; but it was the King of England, a professed 
Protestant, that betrayed us. And when I have many times entreated 
Deodati, and others, to have a good opinion of the King, he would 
answer me, That we are commanded to forgive our enemies, but not 
to forgive our friends. 


There is a French book printed about two years since, called 
Memoirs du Monsteur de Roan, where the King’s horrid perfidiousness 
and deep dissimulation is very clearly unfolded and discovered. To 
instance but in some particulars, the King having solemnly engaged 
to the Rochellers, that he would hazard all the forces he had in his 
three kingdoms, rather than they should perish, did, in order there- 
unto, to gain credulity with them, send out eight ships to sea, com- 
manded by Sir John Pennington, to assist the Rochellers, as was 
pretended ; but nothing less intended: for Pennington assisted the 
French King against the Rochellers; which made Sir Ferdinando 
Gorge to go away with the Great Neptune, in detestation of so damn- 
able a plot ; and the English masters and owners of ships refusing to 
lend their ships to destroy the Rochellers, whom with their souls 
they desired to relieve, Pennington in a mad spite shot at them. 


Subise, being agent here in England for the French Protestants, 
acquainted the King how basely Pennington had dealt ; and that the 
English ships had mowed down the Rochel ships like grass, not only 
to the great danger and loss of the Rochellers, but to the eternal dis- 
honour of this nation, scandal of our religion, and disadvantage of 
the general affairs of all the Protestants in Christendom. The King 
seems to be displeased, and says, What a knave is this Pennington? 
But whether it was not feigned, let all the world judge. But the 
thing being so plain, said Subise to the King, Sir, why did the Eng- 
lish ships assist the French King? and those that would not, were 
shot at by your Admiral. The French Protestants are no fools; how 


can I make them believe that you intend their welfare? The King 
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was niuch put to it for a ready answer; but at last thus it was packed 
up, that the French King had a design to be revenged of Genoa for 
some former affront ; and that the King lent him eight English ships 
to be employed for Genoa; and that sailing towards Genoa, they 
met with some of the Rochellers accidentally: and that the English 
did but look on, and could not help it, not having any commission 
to fight at that present: wherein the Rochellers might, and would 
have declined a sea-fight, if they had not expected our assistance. 
But still the poor Protestants were willing, rather to blame Penning- 
ton than the King; who, in great seeming zeal, being surety for the 
last peace between the French King and his Protestant subjects, 
sends Devick to the Duke of Roan, to assure him, that if Rochel 
were not speedily set at liberty, (which the French King had be- 
sieged, contrary to his agreement), he would employ his whole 
strength, and in his own person see it performed: which being not 
done, then the King sends the Duke of Buckingham to the isle of 
Ree, and gives new hopes of better success to Subise, commanding 
the Admiral and officers in the fleet, in Subise’s hearing, to do noth- 
ing without his advice. But when the Duke came to land at the isle 
of Ree, many gallant Englishmen lost their lives, and the Duke 
brought back 300 tuns of corn from the Rochellers, which he had 
borrowed of them, pretending a necessity for the Englishmen ; which 
was but feigned, knowing it was a city impregnable, so long as they 
had provision within. I confess the Rochellers were not wise to lend 
the Duke their corn, considering how they had been dealt with. But 
what a base thing was it, so to betray them, and to swear unto them, 
that they should have corn enough sent from England before they 
wanted it? and for a long time, God did miraculously send them in a 
new kind of fish which they never had before. But when the Duke 
came to court, he made the honest English believe, that Rochel would 
suddenly be relieved ; and that there was not the least danger of the loss 
of it. But Secretary Cook, an honest understanding gentleman, and 
the only friend at court to the Rochellers, labouring to improve his 
power to send some succour to Rochel, was suddenly sent away from 
court upon some sleeveless errand ; or, as some say, to Portsmouth, 
under colour of providing corn for Rochel. But the Duke soon after 
went thither, and said, His life upon it, Rochel is safe enough. And 
the next day, Subise being at Portsmouth, he pressed the Duke of 
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Buckingham most importunately to send relief to Rochel then or never; 
the Duke told him, that he had just then heard good news of the 
victualling of Rochel, which he was going to tell the King: which 
Subise making doubt of, the Duke affirmed it by an oath; and having 
the words in his mouth, he was stabbed by Felton, and instantly died. 
The poor Rochellers seeing themselves so betrayed, exclaimed of the 
English, and were constrained through famine to surrender the city. 
Yet new assurances came from the King to the Duke of Roan, that 
he should never be abandoned; and that he should not be dismaid 
nor astonished for the loss of Rochel. 


But Subise spoke his mind freely at court, That the English had 
betrayed Rochel ; and that the loss of that city was the apparent per- 
dition and loss of thirty two places of strength from the French Pro- 
testants in Languedoc, Piedmont, and Dauphiny: therefore it was 
thought fit that he should have a fig given him to stop his mouth. 
Well, not long after, two capuchins were sent into England to kill 
honest Subise; and the one of them discovered the other. Subise 
rewarded the discoverer, and demanded justice here against the other, 
who was a prisoner; but, by what means you may easily imagine, 
that assassinate rascal, instead of being whipped, or receiving some 
more severe punishment, was released, and sent back into France 
with money in his purse. And one of the messengers that was sent 
from Rochel to complain of those abominable treacheries, was taken 
here, and, as the Duke of Roan writes, was hanged for some pre- 
tended felony or treason. And much more to this purpose may be 
found in the Duke of Roan’s memorials. But yet I know many wise, 
sober men do acquit the King from the guilt of the loss of Rochel, 
and lay it upon the Duke, as if it were but a loss of his reputation. 
They say, that the Duke of Buckingham agitated his affairs, neither 
for religion, nor the honour of his master; but only, to satisfy his 
passion in certain foolish vows which he made in France, entered 
upon a war; and that the business miscarried through ignorance, and 
for want of understanding to manage so difficult a negotiation, he 
being unfit to be an Admiral or a General. 


I confess that for many years I was of that opinion, and thought 


that the King was seduced by evil counsel; and some thought, that 
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Buckingham, and others, ruled him as a child, and durst do what 
they list. But certainly he was too politic and subtil a man to be 
swayed by anything but his own judgment. Since Naseby letters, I 
ever thought him principal in all transactions of state, and the wisest 
about him but accessories. He never acted by any implicit faith in 
state-matters ; the proudest of them all durst never cross him in any 
design when he had once resolved upon it. Is any man so soft- 
brained to think, that the Duke or Pennington durst betray Rochel 
without his command? would not he have hanged them up at their 
return, if they had wilfully transgressed his commands? A thousand 
such excuses made for him, are but like Irish quagmires, that have 7 
no solid ground or foundation in reason. He was well known to be a 
great student in his younger days, that his father would say, He must 
make him a Bishop. He had more learning and dexterity in state- 
affairs, undoubtedly, than all the kings in Christendom. If he had 
had grace answerable to his strong parts, he had been another Solo- 
mon ; but his wit and knowledge proved like a sword in a mad-man’s 
hand: he was a stranger to the work of grace and the Spirit of God, 
as the poor creature confessed to Mr Knowles after he was con- 
demned; and all those meanders in state, his serpentine turnings 
and windings, have but brought him to shame and confusion. But 
I am fully satisfied, none of his council durst ever advise him to any 
thing but what they knew before he resolved to have done: and that 
they durst as well take a bear by the tooth, as do, or consent to the 
doing of any thing, but what they knew would please him. They 
did but hew and square the timber; he was the master-builder that 
gave the form to every architecture. And being so able and judi- 
cious to discern of every man’s merits, never think that the Duke or 
Pennington, or any judge or officer, did ever any thing for his advan- 
tage, without his command, against law or honour. | 


Upon all which premisses, may it please your Lordship, I do 
humbly demand and pray the justice of this high court : and yet not 
I, but the innocent blood that hath been shed in the three kingdoms, 
demands justice against him. This blood is vocal, and cries loud ; 
and yet speaks no better, but much louder than the blood of Abel. 
For what proportion hath the blood of that righteous man, to the 
blood of so many thousands? If King Ahab and Queen Jezebel, 
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for the blood of one righteous Naboth, (who would not sell his in- 
heritance for the full value,) were justly put to death; what punish- 
ment does he deserve that is guilty of the blood of thousands, 
and fought for a pretended prerogative, that he might have any 
man’s estate that he liked without paying for it? This blood hath 
long cried, ‘‘ How long, parliament ; how long, army, will ye forbear 
‘to avenge our blood? Will ye not do justice upon the capital 
‘“ author of all injustice? When will ye take the proud lion by the 
beard, that defies you with imperious exultations? What is the 
house of Commons? what is the army? (as Pharaoh said, Who zs 
the Lord? and who is Moses?), J am not accountable to any 
power on earth.” Those that were murdered at Brainford, knocked 
on the head in the water, and those honest souls that were killed in 
cold blood at Bolton and Liverpool in Lancashire, at Bartomley in 
Cheshire, and many other places, their blood cries night and day for 
justice against him ; their wives and children cry, “ Justice upon the 
‘“ murderer, or else give us our fathers and husbands again ;” nay, 
should the people be silent, the very stones and timber of the houses 
would cry for justice against him. But, my Lord, before I pray 
judgment, I humbly crave leave to speak to two particulars. 1. Con- 
cerning the prisoner. When I consider what he was, and how many 
prayers have been made for him; though I know that all the world 
cannot restore him, nor save his life, because God will not forgive 
his temporal punishment; yet if God in him will be pleased to add 
one example more to the church of his unchangeable love to his 
elect in Christ, not knowing but that he may belong to the election 
of grace, I am troubled in my spirit in regard of his eternal condi- 
tion, for fear that he should depart this life, without love and recon- 
ciliation to all those saints whom he hath scorned under the notion 
of Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Independents, and Sectaries. It can- 
not be denied, but that he hath spent all his days in unmeasurable 
pride ; that, during his whole reign, he hath deported himself as a 
God; been depended upon, and adored as God; that hath chal- 
lenged and assumed an omnipotent power, an earthly omnipotence ; 
that with the breath of his mouth hath dissolved parliaments : his 
LVon place¢t hath made all the counsels of that supreme court to 
become abortives. Von curo hath been his motto ; who, instead of 
being honoured as good kings ought to be, and no more, hath been 
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idolized and adored, as our good God only ought to be : aman that hath 
shot all his arrows against the upright in the land, hated Christ in 
his members, swallowed down unrighteousness as the ox drinks 
water, esteemed the needy as his footstool, crushed honest public- 
spirited men, and grieved when he could not afflict the honest more 
than he did; counted it the best art and policy to suppress the 
righteous, and to give way to his courtiers so to gripe, grind, oppress 
and over-reach the free people of the land, that he might do what he 
list, (the remembrance whereof would pierce his soul, if he knew the 
preciousness of it). But all sins to an infinite mercy are equally 
pardonable ; therefore my prayer for this poor wretch shall be, That 
God would so give him repentance to life, that he may believe in 
that Christ whom he hath imprisoned, persecuted and murdered in 
the saints; that he which hath lived a tyrant, and hated nothing so 
much as holiness, may die a convert, and in love to the saints in 
England ; that so the tears of the oppressed and the afflicted may 
not be as so many fiery stinging serpents, causing an eternal despair- 
ing, continual horror to this miserable man, when all tyrants shall be 
astonished, and innocent blood will affright more than twelve legions 
of devils. All the hurt that I wish to him, is, that he may look the 
saints in the face with comfort, for the saints must judge the world. 
And however it may be he or his adherents may think it a brave 
Roman spirit, not to repent of any thing, nor express any sorrow for 
any sin, though never so horrid; taking more care and fear not to 
change their countenance upon the scaffold, than what shall become 
of them after death: yet I beseech your Lordship, that I may tell 
him and all the malignants now living but this: ‘Charles Stuart, 
‘unless you depart this life in love and reconciliation to all those 
“* saints and godly men whom you have either ignorantly or malici- 
‘‘ ously opposed, mocked and persecuted, and still scorn and jeer at 
‘“‘ as heretics and sectaries, there is no more hopes for you ever to 
‘“‘ see God in comfort, than for me to touch the heavens with my 
‘“ finger, or with a word to annihilate this great building; or for the 
devil to be saved, which he might be, if he could love a saint as 
*« such.” No, Sir, it will be too late for you to say to those saints 
whom you have defied, ‘‘ Give me some of your holiness, that I may 
‘“ behold God’s angry countenance.” You can expect no answer, 
but, “‘ Go, buy, Sir, of those. soul-hucksters, your Bishops, which fed 
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“ you with chaff and poison, and now you must feed upon fire and 
“‘ brimstone to all eternity.” 


2. Concerning myself, I bear no more malice to the man’s person, 
than I do to my dear father; but I hate that cursed principle of 
tyranny that has so long lodged and harboured within him, which 
has turned our waters of law into blood; and therefore upon that 
malignant principle I hope this high court (which is an habitation 
of justice, and a royal palace of principles of freedom) will do speedy 
justice, that this lion, which has devoured so many sheep, may not 
only be removed out of the way, but that this iron sceptre, which hath 
been lifted up to break this poor nation in pieces like a potter’s vessel, 
may be wrested out of the hands of tyrants; that my honourable 
clients (for whom I am an unworthy advocate) the people of England, 
may not only taste, but drink abundantly of those sweet waters of 
that well of liberty which this renowned army hath digged with their 
swords, which was stopped by the Philistines, the fierce Jew, and un- 
circumcised Canaanite. The hopes whereof made me readily to 
hearken to the call to this service, as if it had been immediately from 
heaven ; being fully satisfied, that the prisoner was long since con- 
demned to die by God’s law, (which being more noble and ancient 
than any law of man, if there had been a statute that he should not 
die, yet he ought to be put to death notwithstanding) ; and that this 
high court was but to pronounce the sentence and judgment written 
against him. And though I might have been sufficiently discouraged, 
in respect that my reason is far less than others of my profession ; 
yet considering that there are but two things desirable to make a 
dumb man eloquent; namely, A good cause, and good judges; the 
first whereof procures the justice of heaven, and the second justice 
upon earth ; and thinking that happily God might make use of one 
mean man at the bar, amongst other learned counsel, that more of 
his mind might appear in it, (for many times the less there is of man, 
the more God’s glory doth appear; and hitherto very much of the 
mind of God hath appeared in this action), I went as cheerfully about 
it as to a wedding: and that the glory of this administration may be 
wholly given to God, I desire to observe, to the praise of his great 
name, the work of God upon my own spirit, in his gracious assistance 


and presence with me, as a return of prayer and fruit of faith ; believ- 
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ing that God never calls to the acting of anything so pleasing to him 
as this most excellent court of justice is, but he is present with the 
honourable judges, and those that wait upon them. I have been 

sometimes of counsel against felons and prisoners; but I never 
moved the court to proceed to judgment against any felon, or to 
keep any man in prison, but I trembled at it in my thoughts; as 
thinking it would be easier to give an account of mercy and indulgence, 
than of anything that might look like rigour: but now my spirits are 
quite of another temper; and I hope it is meat and drink to guod 
men to have justice done, and recreation to think what benefit this 
nation will receive by it. 


And now, my Lord, I must, as the truth is, conclude him guilty of 
more transcendent treasons, and enormous crimes, than all the kings 
in this part of the world have ever been. And as he that would 
picture Venus, must take the eyes of one, the cheeks of another 
beautiful woman, and so others parts to make a compleat beauty: so 
to delineate an absolute tyrant, the cruelty of Richard III. and all the 
subtilty, treachery, dissimulation, abominable projects, and dishonour- 
able shifts, that ever were separately in any that swayed the English 
sceptre, conspired together to make their habitation in this whited 
wall. ‘Therefore I humbly pray, that as he has made himself a pre- 
cedent in committing such horrid acts, which former kings and ages 
knew not, and have been afraid to think of, that your Lordship, and 
this high court, out of your sublime wisdoms, and for justice sake, 
would make him an example for other kingdoms for the time to come, 
that the kings of the earth may hear, and fear, and do no more so 
wickedly ; that he which would not be a pattern of virtue, and an 
example of justice in his life, may be a precedent of justice to 
others by his death. 


FINIS 
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